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N E A D E R, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


FROM 


The Frencu TRANSLATION concerning the 
enſuing D18CoURsEs. 


AC H IAVEL has hi ſo generally 
decried, on account of the little re- 
gard he is ſuppoſed to have ſhewn to Reli- 
gion and Morality in his writings, that a 
good man perhaps might think himſelf in 
ſome danger of being corrupted if he ſhould 


venture to read them. I confeſs I was long 


of that opinion myſelf, and therefore can- 


not well tell how to blame others for it. 
But after I had carefully peruſed them, 


and found ſufficient reaſon to alter my ſen- 


'timents in that matter; I thought many 


others might probably do the ſame, and 
that it would not be an unacceptable per- 
formance to ſeveral perſons of worth and 


candour, who do not underſtand Italian, 
Vor. III. 1 if 


11 ADVERTISEMENT 


if I ſhould, furniſh them, with the means 


of reading. Machiavels,works, by tranſlat- 
ing them into the, vulgar tongue; that ſo 


they might have an opportunity not only 


of undeceiviog, but even of profitting 
themſelves, by the many admirable maxims 
and inſtructions they will find in them. 


For indeed it is impoſſible that any one, 
who maturely conſiders them, ſhould not 
be convinced of their excellence and uti- 
lity, both in the management of State af- 
fairs, and in the common tranſactions of 
life g: in one or other of Which every man 
bas ſome i concerns alid conſequently; will 
find iduig account din peruſgrtheſe Wis- 


ings. I might add, for mynœun guſtifica- 
tion that having duly examined the ra- 


ſons. which - haverigwen ; rake to +10 un unfa- 


vourable an opinion as hath teen, gene- 


rally conceived of- Machiavel, II find it 


has rather been e@W10gt-ito (prejudice: than 
any rational foundation zuſinęe he ſeems; o 
eater liberties than ſe- 
veral — — whoſe writings; have 
never been ; objected . to: and, whilſt her is 


have taken po gr 


painting mankzud em their true colours 


- (which: is a matter of great conſequance to 
- know) neither recammends their vices, or 
enormities, or wicked maxims, as rules 


of, conduct and ene for the imitation 
of 
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TO THE READER. 111 
of others, in oppoſition to Virtue and Mo- 
rality. On the contrary, it iss very ob- 
ſervahle id the? éutſe of this Work, which 
chiefly treats Ahe foundation and gc- 
verüment of States, that the fire. Princi- 
ples he Jays dens fer thoſe ( purpoſes, are 


the fear of God, a dove of unity and or- 


der, honeſt induſtrys a ſtrict regatd to juſ- 


tice, good military diſeipline, temperance, and 


other rules fot the preventionior fapprefiion 
of nene se 263 ne Mod 2 (4's 
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alt . b ds n 


writings muſt be ſadly tortured in order to 


extract that poiſon, Which is ſuppoſed to 


lurk in them. Let any one read them 
however without prepoſſeſſion, and inter- 
pret them fairly as he ought to do, by 


referring the ſeveral #raifs to their pro- 


per Characters, and applying the different 
Maxims to the Hypotheſes he lays down, 
and I am perſuaded he will on diveſt 
himſelf of the prejudice he had conceived 
againſt him. But if, inſtead of that, he 
detaches ſome parts, and applies them to 
others, where they neither are nor can be 


applicable, if he puts a bad conſtroction 


upon expreſſions which will naturally ad- 
mit of a good one, if he makes it his bu- 


ſineſs to carp only at the wicked exam- 
| a 2 : ples 


iv n N r 


ples that are chübflch the IHAnef -0 certainly 
is not in that eaſe worthy?" ef cenſure, 
but he that abuſes Him im ftich® a" man- 
ner: at this rate itu might be reckoned 
dangerous toſſ read any Hiſtorian : becauſe 
there are none, in Whoſe! writings we may 


not find maxims both av wed and prac- 


tiſed, that are at leaſto as 1exveptionable” as 
thoſe imputed to our Author! A man 


mut exclude himſelf from the woörld, if | 


he would avoid; metting' with bad exam- 
ples; even amonꝑſt people in high places, 
and 'who'pique themſelves upon their de- 
votion. Have we not ſren authors, and 
thofe of great famè tob, ha have made 
no ſcruple of celebrating actions as Holy, 
which another man ef common ſenſe only 


would have deteſted as the moſt” perfidious 


and inhuman? 'Have we not knewn Princes, 


otherwiſe great and illuſtrious, he have 
declared in their edicts, that they were 


reſolved to violate the privileges and im- 
munities'they 'hadtconfirmed to their Sub- 
jects by the moſt ſobemn oaths! aH pro- 


miſes w Nay, they have been” 1o'far from 
We e eee Ar infamous man- 
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2 Thee bench 'Tranlpry ebe Teterd. who was 
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TO THE, READER. v 


ner a proceedings that they have thought 
themſelves worthyſ af all praiſe, and rec- 
koned it amongſt the moſt meritorious actions 
of their life. This aſtoniſhing deprava- 
tion of the human heart is not indeed 
altogether a new thing, though it is in a 
manner peculiar to the latter ages of 
Chriſtianity, to give flaming and magni- 
ficent titles to a Prince who would have 
been abhorred in the primitive times. 
What mult any one think, if we were 
here to recite the reaſons aſſigned for 
Canonizing Lewis IX. a Prince natural- 
ly inclined to be good, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, but corrupted by the, monks to 
ſuch @ degree, as to perſecute the poor 
Albigenſes in the moſt bloody and un- 
merciful manner? What | ſhall we ſay of 
the ſplendid title of Holy Office, that is 
given to a Tribunal, the maxims and 
practice of which are ſufficient to in- 
ſpire any one with horror that only hears 
them related? It is certain that the very 
Wort things we meet with in Machiavel 
are far from being at ſuch variance with 
humanity and morality, as theſe holy mat- 
rere, which ſo many weak people reverence, 
with a prejudice! ten thouſand times more 
dangerous than what can ariſe from the te- 
nets of the Florentine Politician, 
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vi ADVERTISEMENT: 


But ſomebody perhaps may ſay, whence 
then proceeds this general prepoſſeſſion 
againſt an author, © who; iT maintain; has 
not tranſgreſſed "the bounds of decency 
and moderatien ; whilſt many others that 


| have exceeded theav are looked upon with 


a favourable eye; and even young people 
are allowed to read Tacitus, who in 
point 8 morality vety often ſtands in 
need of eorrebtién! whereas the Holy In- 


guition excommunicates all thoſe that read 
Machiavel? To Which 1 anſwer, that in 


this caſe his Aceuſers are his Judges: for 
he has touched upon the vices" of Monks 
and Other Prieſts in ſuch a manner, that 
it is no wonder if they do not love him. 


Every one knows that "theſe perſons have 


the "5 tifice to cover their own private 
intereſts ufider the Feil 6f Religion, and 


fight theit enemies with conſecrated arms. 


Wenger dare feb oSigagy) them is a He- 


reti, Lal abandeHied „apfofligdte, dangerous 
feHow; 1 for dsring to preſent the world 
with fuch a Pere of the Hoh Roman 


Church; ( which/ being © foonded only upon 
the Pfeſodiees of the multftade, will not 


ſuffer ig Myſteties ve be develbped with 
r its making ile cracl Wär upon 


it, t ! 46 exipele* ite Yeerers; and ſtrip 


off the difguiſe O its Ptieſts. Bat if bab 
W 16 Keile bug all ther pafſages in the 
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TO THE READ ER. vii 
writings ef this great Politician which. bear 
hard upon them thoſe very people, who 
ard now: his bittereſt enemies, would then 
be the loudeſt in bis praiſe. As the com- 
mon Reader how-wever is likely to be the 
moſt diſintereſted Judge, we ſhall leave 
the matter to his; deeiſion, without, ſaying 

any thing further to bias his opinion in 
this cauſo. For the reit, Machiavel in- 
deed. ſometimes lets himſelf, looſe upon 
the Ultramontanes. At. the head of this 
work he treats the French and Germans 
as pertidious, tapagious Barbarians, &c. as 
if the Italians ſurpaſſed all other peo- 
ple in point of | ,probity, generoſity, and 
humanity. , But he, may Appear in ſome 
meaſure ardopable. even in this reſpect, 
when we conſider the cruel treatment his 
country met with from thoſe nations. Few 
people love their Conquerors; and for that 
reaſon, We may ſuppoſe, he ſpeaks ſo harſhly | 
of Charles VIII. whom other Hiſtorians men- 
tion with great honour, conſidering him as a 
young ee. But to ſpeak truth, it ſeems 
as if the Italians, and particularly the Flo- 
-rentines, have no more reaſon than the Ultra- 
montane Princes to boaſt of Sincerity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, or politeneſs in any of the quar- 
rels they were ever engaged in with the latter. 
This, however, ought not to diſguſt any one, 
or deter him from reading ſo uſeful a work. 
2011170 24 Every 


vii ADVERTISEMENT, &c: - 
N Every Author Has his faulte; and Machiavel 
is not entirely exempt from them. The ſame 1 
may be ſaid of what Ke relates cdncerhing the F 
ancient Gauls and their neighbours : , or 3 
neither Cæſar nor Täciths repreſent thoſe 


Ultramo anes in ſo u favourable a li ht as 
our Aut Ur has as done. a. AQTTLY 
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COSIMO RUCELLAT. 


F the preſent I here ſend you, my dear 
friends, is not anſwerable to the ob- 


ligations you have laid upon me, it is 


the beſt, however, I am able to offer 
you in my circumſtances, as it contains 


all the political knowledge I have col- 


lected from much reading, and long ex- 


perience in the affairs of the world. Your 


uſual Candour, therefore, I am perſuad- 


ed, will not ſuffer you to expect more 


than I am able to give; though, per- 
haps, you will find juſt cauſe to be diſ- 


guffed at the poverty of my ſtyle, as 


well as at ſome errors of judgment, which 
1 may 


4 = MACHIAVEL's 


i I » may probably beliguiltyſ ef ia the courſe 
þ ef my reaſonings. Should that be- the 
li caſe, I cannet, tell whether you will not 
be as blameable fond urging me te un- 
dertake an taſk, whighoch ſhould -dther wiſe 
never have! attempteld,b as Id ſfiall be for 
not exerming it lin pa bbetter manner. Ac- 
ceptl it, howerqr, il beſeech you, like friends, 
whodalwaya:confiderthe good intention of the 
givkr, li rather chatcitben value of the gift; 
andobcliens|me,or1whens df] aſſure you, it 
gives) m1 i&1 particular iſatigfaction to re- 
flect; thatbowrnuch-fogyer may have erred 
in other / pbigts, 1; beyg acted with judg- 
ment im inſcribivg theſe Naſcqurics, mou 
fon, as Lam more obliged to you than any 
ather perſona in ther: world, it ſhe wa ſame 
gratituderfor the favours, have ee 
ä your hands is 9113 0191H 91; 820 oft w 20617 2 
os Oli oem o: 111921 41511 518719 5 1UC 5 
It is true, I deviate in this from chercuẽ- 
tom bf meſt authors, who generally dedi- 
Late their Works to ſome Prindey and; ei- 
cher Gut- bf ambition or avaried, baſely a- 
tb Bir to the Mies for the practice of 
.nady G- BY every 
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DEDVGATDON © 
every virtue, whenli perhaps hit vices de- 


fetve dhe utmòſt deteſtation. But as I was 


determined to ad all füfpicſon of flattery, 
1 have made choice! of perſos to patronize 
my works, who; though not Printes in re- 
ality, yet highly deſerve to be ſo, for 
their numberleſs good qualities; not of ſuch 
as have it actually in their power to heap 
riches and honours upon me, but of thoſe 


that I know would not faib o do it, if they 


were as able as they were willing! For to 


judge rightiy of things, we certainly! ought 


to ſhew*s greater degree of eſteem and re- 
gard for 'thoſe that have it in their will, than 
for others that only have it in their power 
to be liberal; and to feſ pect ſuch as are wor- 


thy of a ſoveteignty, more than thoſe that 


poſſeſss one Withour worth. Thus, Hiſto- 


rians who praiſe Hiero the Syracufan, though 


but a private man, ſeem to make little ac- 


count of Perſes the Macedonian, notwith- 


ſtanding he was 4 Prince; becauſe Hiero 
wanted nothing but a crown to make him a 
King, and Perſes had no other qualification 
to entitle him to that dignity. Vouchſafe, 


"RED th en, 
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(ſuch as it is), ſince I undertook it at your own 


will praveed-n in acoarding to SEP pro 
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then, my dear Friends, ito accept this work 


fortune to meet with your approbation, I 
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1 0 1 . is 
ſhewn to Antiquity, how often it 
happens (to omit other inſtances) | that an 
immenſe price is given by the curious for a 
fragment of an old ſtatue, either to adorn 
their cabinets, or to ſerve as a model for ſta- 
tuaries to copy after in works of that kind; 
and what pains thoſe artiſts take to come up 
to their pattern: on the other hand, when J 
obſerve that the great and illuſtrious examples 
of ſeveral ancient Kingdoms and Republics 
which are recorded in Hiſtory, that the noble 
deeds of former Kings, Generals, Citizens, 
Legiſlators, and others, who have conſecrated 
their labours to the ſervice and glory of their 
country, are now rather admired than imi- 
| tated, and indeed, ſo far from being followed 
by any one, that almoſt every body is indif- 
ferent about them to ſuch a degree, that there 
ſeem to be hardly any traces left amongſt us 
of the virtue of the Ancients, I cannot help 
being both ſurpriſed and concerned at it ; 
and ſo much the more, when I have taken no- 
tice, that in civil differences, as well as in the 
various maladies that are incident to mankind, 
we 
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we always have recourſe to ſuch deciſions and 
preſcriptions as have been handed down to 
us from our Anceſtots.ꝰ For, in fact, the 
Civil Law is nothing morecthan a collec- 
tion of determinations and / decrees, that have 
been made by ancient Lawyers, which be- 
ing now digeſted / into due aider aud itmetliod. 
ferveas'precedentsitadirdg@ our magiſtrates 
at this day in the diſtributiomof juſtice. And 
chat is the knowledge of Medicine, but the 


reſult of :formet experience delivered down 


from the Profeſſors of t in old times; and 
by which our Phyſicianscat preſent regulate 
their practice q But in forming a Republic, 
in ſupporting/ a State, in governing a King- 
dom, in diſciplining an Army, in conducting 
a War, in n an Empire, there is 


nod neither” Prince, epubzlie dor Ge- 


neral. nor eminent 1 1 ſeeins to 


Pay. the leaſt regard 46 the examples of An- 
ty upon ſuch cecaſions. I cannot 

95 115 myſelf, however, that this proceeds 
0 much from the effemibaey Which the mo- 
dern way of education has introduced into 
the wotld, or yet from the diſorder which an 
idle and luxurious manner of living has ©cch- 
fioned in many ſtates and provinces in Chtiſ- 
tendom in particular, as from a want of being 
'fufficiently converſant in Hiſtory, or at leaſt 
from an inattention to the precepts and ex- 
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INTRODUCTION, xy 
amplcs: it lays before us to vhich it is ow- 
ing. that few people underſtand them, fewer 
fill find any true! reliſn or pleaſure in reads 
ing them, and of thoſe very few, perhaps here 
and there one, maybe delighted: for a while; 
with the recital of the many ſtrange accidents 
and occurrences he meets witli, but without 
any further thought or defign of improving 
himſelf by them; from an imagination that 
the great examples he there ſees, are not only 
difficult, but im poſſible to beg equalled: as 
if the ſtars had changed their courſe, and 
not only the Elements, but even mankind 
theinſclves, had loſt their priſtine, vigour, and 
GO" Ong 1 857 were in former 


{Being deten; — a to undeceive thoſe 
that may poſſibly have fallen into this error, 
I thought the beſt method I could take for 
that purpoſe, would be to write ſuch a com- 
ment upon thoſe books of Livy's. Roman Hiſ- 
tory, Which haye been ſpared us by the ma- 

levolence of time, as might beſt conduce to 
make them clearly underſtood, and moſt pro- 
fitable to the reader, by exhibiting. to view 
the courſe of ancient and modern times and 
»circumſtances; that ſo they may reap that 
4 a:lvantage from theſe Diſcourſes, which ought 
to be the true and only end of reading Hiſ- 
- tory. And though indeed this is an arduous 
under- 


xi THE AUTHOR', &c. 
undertaking, yet with the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
that encouraged me to embark in it, I am 
not altogether without hope that I ſhall 
be able to acquit myſelf in ſuch a manner, 
as may, in ſome meaſure, anſwer the end 
propoſed. 


THE 
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communities, cannot live in ſecurity: as no one of 


could be effected, they muſt ſtill be obliged to aban- 


"POLITICAL 


UPON THE FIRST DECAD OP 
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. 
CHAP: I 


Concerning the Origin of Cities in general, and that of 
Rome in particular. 


HOEVER examines the Origin of the City 
of Rome, in what manner, and by what laws 
it was governed, will find no great reaſon to wonder 
that it preſerved its virtue for ſo many ages, and that 
it afterwards acquired ſo vaſt a dominion. As I in- 
tend therefore to ſay ſomething of its Origin in the 
firit place, I muſt premiſe that all Cities are founded 
either by natives of the Country where they are 
ſituated, or by foreigners. The firſt happens when 
the inhabitants, being diſperſed or ſeparated into little 


them of itſelf would be able to make a ſufficient de- 
fence, if it ſhould be aſſaulted by an enemy; nor 
would it have time in caſe of a ſudden attack to unite 
with others for that purpoſe. But ſuppoſing that 
Vor. III. 
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don many of their habitations and poſſeſſions to the 


mercy of the Enemy: to avoid ſuch dangers, they 
commonly agree at laſt either of their own accord, or 
by the advice of ſome perſon of the greateſt authority 
amongſt them, to unite and live together in ſame one 
place choſen by general conſent, where they may 


mutually furniſh each other with the neceſſaries and 
conveniences of life, and make better proviſion for 


their common ſafety. In this manner, Athens and 
Venice, amongſt many others, were founded at firſt; 
the former under the authority of Theſeus, and by 


people who before had been ſcattered and diſperſed 


at a diſtance from each other; the latter by fuch as 
had fled into certain little Ifles at the extremity of the 
Adriatic, (to avoid the miſeries which were daily oc- 
caſioned in Italy, by the continual! irruption of Barba- 


rians after the declenſion of the Roman empire) where 


they lived together under no particular governor, though 


they agreed to obſerve certain laws which ſeemed abſc- 
lutely neceſſary for their future ſupport and eſtabliſn- 


ment. And in this they ſucceeded ſo well from the 


long repoſe they enjoyed in that ſituation, (being ſe- 


parated from the continent, and not liable to be an- 


noyed by an Enemy who had no ſhips to invade them) 
that from this ſmall beginning they at laſt arrived at 


that prodigious degree of power and grandeur in 
which we ſee the Venetians at preſent *. 


In the ſecond caſe, that is, when a City is founded 


by foreigners, it is done either by ſuch as are entirely 
free, or dependent on others; as by Colonies, for 


inſtance, which are ſent out by ſome Prince or Com- 


mon- wealth, either to diſburden their own territories 
when they are too full of inhabitants, or to keep 
poſſeſſion at little or no expence of ſome Country 


they have newly conquered, (many of which the Ro- 
mans planted in every part of their Empire) or per- 


haps by ſome Prince, not with any delign to reſide 


* This was writen when that Commonwealth was in the Zenith of 


its glory, and before it was humbled by the famous League of Cam- 
bray. It is now in very ditferent circumſtances, Sce the Hiſtory 
of Florence, Book 1, 
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Chap. IJ. Taz Firsr Decay or Livy. 3 
there himſelf, but for his glory and reputation, as 
Alexandria was built by Alexander the Great. But 
theſe Cities, not being free in their Original, ſeldom 
attain to that degree of eminence as to become Capi- 
tals of Kingdoms or Empires, Of this kind was 
Florence, which (whether built by the Soldie!s of 
Sylla, or perhaps by the inhabitants of the mountains 
about Fieſole *, who, being encouraged by the long 

ace which the world enjoyed under the reign of 
Auguſtus, left their faſtneſſes, and came to live upon 
the banks of the Arno) was certainly founded under 
the Roman Empire, and therefore could never raiſe 
itſelf from ſuch a beginning to any greater height, 


than its Sovereign was pleated to allow of. 


The founders of Cities may be ſaid to be free, 
when a people either quit their native country volun- 
tarily, or are forced out of it by peſtilence, famine, 
or war, to ſeek new habitations under the conduct of 
ſome Prince or other leaders of their own. And 
theſe muſt either inhabit ſuch Cities as they find ready 


built in the country they get poſſeſſion of, as Moles 
did; or they muſt build new ones like Æneas. In 


the latter caſe, the Conductor of the undertaking has 
the greater opportunity of diſplay ing his abilities; on 
which the future good or bad fortune of the City 
chiefly depends: and thoſe abilities are diſtinguiſh— 
able principally in two points: firſt in the choice of a 


convenient ſituation, and next in making good laws, 


Now fince ſome men betake themſelves to labour 
through mere neceſſity, and others only by choice, 
and it always happens that there is more virtue in 
thoſe countries where labour cannot poſſibly be diſ- 
penſed with, than in others where there is more room 
for choice, it ſeems worthy of conſideration whether 
It is not the beſt way to build in a barren country; 


that ſo, when men are obliged to work hard and can- 
not afford to be idle, they may live more united; for 


the poverty of a country is ſeldom the occaſion of 


see the Hiſtory of Florence, Book II. at the beginning. 
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diſſenſions: in proof of which, we might alledge if 
neceſſary the concord of the Raguſans, as well as of 
the inhabitants of ſome other cities that have been 
built in ſuch ſituations. And without doubt ſuch a 
choice would be both a very prudent and advantage- 
ous one, if men could be content with their own, 
and not covet the poſſeſſions of others. But ſince the 
depravity of human nature is ſuch, that it is impoſſible 
for any one to hve in ſecurity, unleſs he fortifies him- 
ſelf with power, it is better to build in a fertile 
country, where plenty of all things will make the in- 
| habirants increaſe, and enable them not only to de- 
fend themſelves againſt any attack, but to humble 
thoſe that ſhould dare to oppoſe their riſing fortune. 
As for the idleneſs which ſuch abundance may occaſion, 
it may be prevented by proper Jaws, according to the 
example of ſeveral wiſe Legiſlators, who, having 
lived in ſuch pleaſant and fruitful countries as na- 
turally incline men to be lazy and unfit for horeſt 
induſtry, have always obviated the inconveniencies 
which otherwiſe muſt have happened, by laying thoſe 


citizens who were deſigned for Soldiers, under a ne- 


ceſſity of uſing hard labour and exerciſe, which ren- 
dered them better Soldiers than thoſe who had been 


bred up in rough and barren countries, Of this, the 


Kingdom of Egypt may ſerve for an example; which, 
though one of the moſt delightful countries in the 
World, availed itſelf however of wile laws and re- 
ftrictions in ſuch a manner, that it produced many 
brave and excellent men, whoſe actions, if the me- 
mory of them had not been almoſt extinguiſhed 
by time, would have been more extolled than thoſe of 
Alexander the Great, and ſeveral others which are 
ſtill held in ſo much admiration ?. For whoever 


confiders the Government of the Soldans, the diſci- 
pline of the Mamalucs and the reſt of their Soldiery, 


before they were conquered by Selim the Grand Turk, 
* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 5 | = 
Multi, ſed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa | 
Nocte. | Hor. Book III. Ode ix. 
will 
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will find many admirable regulations with regard to 
their forces; from whence it may eaſily be perceived 


how apprehenſive they were of their being enervated 


by that idleneſs to which the benignity of the climate 
muſt naturally have inclined them, if it had not been 
guarded againſt by the ſtricteſt injunctions of due 
exerciſe and labour. 

I ſay therefore, it is the moſt prudent way to make 
choice of a fertile ſituation, provided proper care be 
taken to obviate the evils by ſalutary laws, which 
otherwiſe luxury and abundance may probably occa- 
ſion. When Alexander the Great intended to found a 
City to prepetuate his name, Dinocrates an Architect 
adviſed him to build it upon Mount Athos, which 


would not only be very ſtrong, but might be reduced 


into the ſhape of a man; a circumitance that could 
not fail of being much admired, and mult contri- 


bute greatly to his glory. But the King aking 


how the inhabitants were to be furniſhed with 


viſions, he confeſſed he had not thought of hrs 
at which Alexander could not help laughing very 
heartily, and leaving the mountain as ir was, he built 
Alexandria, where he knew people would be glad to 


live on account of the richneſs of the Soil, as well as 


the advantages they might reap from the vicinity of 
the Sea and the river Nile. 


If then we conſider the Origin of Rome, and admit 
It to have been founded by Eneas, it mult be num 


bered amongſt thoſe cities that have been built by 


foreigners; but if the foundation of it is to be aſcrib- 
ed to ) Romulus, it may be looked upon as built by 
the natives of the country in which it ſtands. In 
Either caſe we ſhall find that it was free in the begin- 


ſing and independent on any one. It will likewiſe. 


appear (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) that the inhabitants 
were laid under ſuch ſevere reſtrictions in ſeveral 
refpects, by the laws which were made by Romulus, 
Numa, and others, that neither the fertility of the 
country, the conveniency of the Sea, the frequent ; 
0 Plutarch, in vit. Alexandri. 
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and ſignal victories they gained, nor the greatneſs of 


their Empire, were able to corrupt them for many 


ages: on the contrary, they maintained their virtue 
with ſuch inflexible rigour, as there are few or no ex- 


amples of in any other Common- wealth. And ſince the 


great exploits performed under that Government 
both at home and abroad, which are recorded by 
Livy, were conducted either by public or private 
Councils, I ſhall begin my Diſcourſes with what 
ſeems moſt worthy of oblervation in their civil d do- 
meſtic affairs, and the conſequences dend there- 
on, with which, the {rit book, or rather the firſt part 
of this work will conclude. 


CHAP. Il. 


Concerning the different ſorts of Government, and eſpecially 
that of Rome. 


MITTING all mention at preſent of ſuch 
Cities as were dependent in their firſt founda- 
tion, I ſhall ſpeak of thoſe only that were originally 
free, and conducted themſelves as they thought fir, 


either in a Republican or a Monarchical form of Go- 


vernment, and theſe, as their plan and origin were 
different, had likewiſe different laws and conſtitu— 
tions. Some of them had laws delivered to them by 
one perſon at the firſt, or at leaſt very ſoon after their 


foundation; as the Spartans received theirs imme- 


diately from Lycurgus : Others had their laws given 


them at different times, according to the ſeveral ac- 


cidents and exigencies that happened; which was the 
caſe of Rome. That State, therefore, may juſtly be 
deemed fortunate, which falls into the. hands of a 
| wiſe man, who makes ſuch laws at firſt, as want no 
amendment or new-modelling afterwards, but are 
ſufficient of themſelves to ſccure and protect thoſe 
that live under them; as it happened to the Spartans, 


whoſe laws were ſo excellent that they were inviolably 
obſerved 
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obſerved for above eight hundered years, without 
occafioning any murmurs or commotions of conſe- 
quence. On the other hand, that State, muſt be in 


ſome meaſure unhappy, which, for want of prudence 
and foreſight in the Legiſlators at firſt, is reduced to 


the neceſſity of reforming and altering its laws upon 


ſudden emergencies : ſtill more unhappy when its 
laws are of ſuch a nature, that inſtead of conducing 


to promote the true ends of government, they have 
2 quite different tendency ; for in that caſe, there is 


hardly any poſſibility of reforming it. As to others 
which are eſtabliſhed upon good principles at firſt, 


and capable of improvement, if they are not alto- 
gether perfect, they may become more and more fo 


in time by divers accidents and occurrences, though 
perhaps not without ſome dangerous ſhocks and con- 
cuſſions; for men are naturally averſe to any innova- 


tion or change in their cuſtoms and laws, except they 


are convinced there is an abſolute neceſſity for it: 


and as this neceſſity muſt be occaſioned by ſome im- 
pending danger, the State may be ſubverted, before 
the remedy can have its effect. Of this we have 
ſufficient proofs in what has happened to the Republic 
of Florence, at various times, and upon different 


_ occaſions: particularly upon the commotions that 


happened at Arozzo and Prato; the former of which 
produced a new reformation in the State, and the 
latter great confuſion. : 

But as I propoſe to treat more particularly of the 
laws and conſtitution of the Roman Republic,- and 
ſhew what accidents contributed to bring it to per- 
fection, I muſt obſerve in the firſt place, that acord- 
ing to ſome authors, there are but three ſorts of go- 
vernment, viz. Monarchy or Principality, Ariſtocracy, 
and Democracy; and that thoſe who intend to erect 


a new State, muſt have recourle to ſome one of theſe 


which he likes beſt. Others (and with more judg- 
ment, as many think) ſay there are Six forts; three of 
which are very bad, and the other three good in 


themſelves, but liable to be ſo corrupted that they 
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may become the worſt, The three good ſorts have 
been juſt now mentioned; the other three proceed 
from theſe, and every one of them bears ſuch a re- 
ſemblance ro that on which it reſpectively depends, 


that the tranſition from one to the other is ſhort 


and eaſy: for Monarchy often degenerates into 
Tyranny, Ariſtocracy into Oligarchy, and Democracy 
into licentious & narchy and confuſion. So that who— 
ever ſets up any one of the former three kinds of Go- 
vernment, may aſſure himſeif it will not be of any 
long duration; tor no precaution will be ſufficient to 

revent its falling i into the other that is analogous to 


it, on account of tne affinity which there ſeems to be 
in this caſe betwixt virtue and vice, perfection and 


imperfection. 
This variety of Governments amongſt mankind, 
appears to have been the effect of chance : for in the 


beginning of the World, the inhabitants being few, 


they ſome time lived ſeparate from cach other like 
beaſts; but afterwards as they multiplied, they began 
to unite for their mutual defence, and put themſelves 


under the protection of ſuch as were moſt eminent 


amongſt them for courage and ſtrength, whom they 
engaged to obey and to acknowledge as their chiefs *. 


Hence aroſe the diſtinction betwixt honeſt and dil- 


honeſt, juſt and unjuſt: for when any one injured his 
benefactor, his ingratitude excited a ſort of fellow- 
feeling and indignation 1 in others, as well as kindneſs 
and reſpect for thoſe that behaved difterently : 


perhaps be treated in the ſame manner themſelves, if 


proper meaſures were not taken to prevent it, they 
thought fir to make laws for the reward of good men, 


* Cum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum & turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Pugnabant armis, quæ poſt fabricaverat uſus; 
Donec verba, quibus voces ſenſuſque notarent, 
Nominaque invenere: dehinc abſiſtere bello, 
Oppida cœperunt munire, & ponere leges, 
Ne quis fur eſſet, neu latro, neu quis adulter. 
Hor, Satir, lib I, iii. 


and 


and 
as they conſidered that they might ſome time or other 
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good to any particular advantage, and behaving in 
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and the puniſhment of offenders. This firſt gave riſe 
to juſtice in the world *; and from this conſideration 
it came to pais in proceſs of time, that in the elec- 
tion of a new Chief, they had not ſo much regard to 
courage and bodily ſtrength as to wiſdom and inte- 


grity But afterwards, as this kind of government 
became gradually hereditary inſtead of elective, the 


the heirs of theſe Chieftains ſoon began to degenerate 
from the virtue of their Anceſtors, and to behave 


themſclves as if they thought the main duty of a 


Prince conſiſted in ſurpaſſing all other men in luxury, 


extravagance, effeminacy, and every ſort of volup- 


tuouſneſs; by which in a while, they firſt grew odious 
to their Subjects, and then ſo jealous for themſelves, 


that they were forced to diſtreſs and cut off others for 


their own ſecurity, and at laſt to become downright 


Tyrants. This firſt occaſioned combinations and 


conſpiracies for the deſtruction of Princes; not 
amongſt the weak and pulillanimous part of their 


ſubjects, but amongſt ſuch as being more eminent 
for their generoſity, magnanimity, riches, and birth, 


could not endure any longer to ſubmit to thele pitiful 


and opprefſive Governors. 


The multitude therefore, ſwayed by the authority 
of the Nobles, roſe in arms againſt their Prince, and 


being freed from his yoke, transferred their allegiance 


to their deliverers, who being thoroughly diſguſted 
at Monarchy, changed the form of Government, and 
and took it into their own hands. After which they 

conducted both themſelves and the State, according 


to the plan they had formed, preferring the common 


private as well as public affairs with aſſiduity and mo- 
deration, whilſt the remembrances of their paſt ſuf- 
ferings continued freſh upon their minds. But this 
authority afterwards devolving upon their Sons, who 


had not ſeen theſe changes, nor experienced the mi- 
ſeries of tyranny, they began to grow ſo diſſatisfied 
with that fort of civil equality, that they caſt off all 

* —Utilitas juſti prope mater & æqui. Hor, Satir, lib. I. iii. 
by reſtraint, 
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reſtraint, and giving themſelves up to rapine, ambition, 
and luſt, ſoon changed the government again from 
Ariſtocracy into an Oligarchy. Their adminiſtration 
however becoming as inſupportable in a while as the 
tyranny of the other had formerly been, the people 
naturally began to look out for ſome deliverer ; and 
having fixed upon a leader, they put themſelves 
under his banners, and aboliſhed Oligarchy. But 
when they had done this, and came to reflet upon 
the oppreſſions they ſuſtained under a Tyrant, they 
reſolved never to be governed again by any one man; 
and therefore agreed t to ſet up a popular Government, 
which was conſtituted in fuch a manner, that the 
chief authority was not veſted either in a Prince or in 
a Junto of the Nobility. Now as all new eſtabliſh- 
ments are held in ſome degree of reverence and ve- 
neration at firſt, this form ſubſifted for ſome time; 
though no longer than thoſe people lived who had 
been the founders of it: for after their death, their 
deſcendants degenerated into licentiouſneſs, and ſuch 
a contempt of all authority and diſtinction, that, 
every man living after his own caprice, there was 
nothing to be ſeen but confuſion and violence; ſo 
that either by the advice of ſome good and reſpectable 
man, or compelled by the abſolute neceſſity of pro- 
viding a remedy for theſe diſorders and enormities, 
they at laſt determine once more to ſubmit to the do- 
minion of one: from which {tate they fell again in 
time through the ſame gradations, and from the 
abovementioned cauſes, into miſrule and licentioul- 
neſs. Such 1s the rotation to which all States are 
ſubject; nevertheleſs they cannot often revert to the 
ſame kind of Government, becauſe it is not poſſible 
that they ſhould fo long exiſt as to undergo many of 
theſe mutations ; for it frequently happens that when 
a State is labouring under ſuch convulſions, and is 


deſtitute both of ſtrength and counſel, it falls a prey 


to ſome other neighbouring community or nation that 


is better governed; otherwiſe it t might paſs through 
the 
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the ſeveral abovementioned reyolutions again and 
again to infinity. x 
A! theſe ſorts of government then, in my opinion, 
are infirm and inſecure; the three former from the 
uſuzi ſhortneſs of their duration, and the three latter 
from the malignity of their own principles. The 


wiſeſt Legiſlators therefore being aware of theſe de- 


fects, never eftabliſhed any one of them in particular, 
but contrived another that partakes of them all, con- 
fiſting of a Prince, Lords, and Commons, which 
they looked upon as more firm and ſtable, becauſe 
every one of theſe members would be a check upon 
the other: and of thoſe Legiſlators, Lycurgus 
certainly merits the higheſt praiſe, who conſtituted an 


_ eſtabliſhment of this kind at Sparta, which Jaſted 


above eight hundred years, to his own great honour 
as well as the tranquility of the Citizens. Very dif- 
ferent was the fate of the Government eſtabliſhed by 
Solon. at Athens, which, being a ſimple Democracy 
only, was of fo ſhort a continuance, that it gave way 
to the tyranny of Piſiſtratus before the death of the 
Legiſlator: and though indeed the heirs of that 
Tyrant were expelled about forty years after, and the 
Athenians not only recovered their liberty, but re- 
eſtabliſhed Solon's laws and plan of government, 
yet they did not maintain it above a hundred years, 
notwithſtanding they made ſeveral new regulations to 


reſtrain the inſolence of the Nobles, and the licenti- 
 _ ouineſs of the Commons; the neceſſity of which 
Solon had not foreſeen : ſo that for want of tempering 


his Democracy with a ſhare of Ariſtocracy and 
princely power, it was of ſhort duration in compa- 
riſon of the conſtitution of Sparta. — — 8 
But to return to Rome. Though that City had not 
a Lycurgus to model its conſtitution at firſt, in ſuch a 


manner as might preſerve its liberty for a long courſe 


of time; yet ſo many were the accidents which hap- 
pened in the contehs betwixt the Patricians and the 
Plebeians, that chance effected what the Law-giver 
had not provided for. So that if it was not perfect 

at 
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at the beginning, it became lo after a while; for thoug 
the firſt laws were deficient, yet they were neither in- 
capable of amendment, nor repugnant to its future 
perfection: ſince not only Romulus but all the reſt 


of the Kings that ſucceeded him made lcveral good 


alterations in them, and ſuch as were well calculated 


for the ſupport of liberty. But as it was their inten- 


tion to found a Monarchy and not a Republic, when 
that City had ſhaken off the yoke of a Tyrant, there 


ſeemed to be many proviſions ſtill wanting for the 


further maintenance of its freedom. And notwith- 
ſtanding tyranny was at laſt eradicated by the ways 
and means abovementioned, yet thoſe who had chiefly 
contributed to it, created two Conſuls to ſupply the 


place of Royalty ; by which it came to pals that the. 
name alone, and not the authority of Princes, was 


extinguiſhed, So that the Supreme power being 
lodged only in the Conſuls and Senate, the Govern- 


ment conſiſted of no more than two of the three Eſ- 
tates which we have ſpoken of before, that is, of 
Royalty and Ariſtocracy, It remained therefore (till 


neceſſary to admit the people into ſome ſhare of the 
Government; and the Patricians growing ſo inſolent 
in time (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) that the Plebeians 
could no longer endure it, the latter took arms, and 
obliged them to relinquiſh part of their authority, 
leſt they ſhould loſe the whole; on the other hand, 
the Conſuls and Senators ſtill retained ſo much power 


in the Common-wealth, as enabled them to ſupport. 
their rank with dignity and honour. This ſtruggle 


gave birth to certain Officers called Tribunes of the 


People; after the creation of whom that State became 
more firm and compact, every one of the three de- 


grees abovementioned having its proper ſhare ia the 


Government; and ſo propitious was fortune to it, 
that although it was changed from a Monarchy into 
an Ariſtocracy, and afterwards into a Democracy, by 


the ſteps and for the reaſons already aſſigned, yet the 
Royal power was never entirely aboliſhed and given 


to the Parricians, nor that of the Patricians wholy.. 


to 
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the Plebeians; on the contrary, the authority of 
the three Eſtates being duly proportioned and mixed 
together, gave it the higheſt degree of perfection 
that any Common- wealth is capable of attaining to; 
and this was owing in a great meaſure, if not alto- 
gether, to the diſſenſions that happened betwixt the 
Patricians and the Plebeians, as ſhall be ſhewn more 
at large in the following Chapters. 


To what accidents it was owing that the Tribunes of the 
People were created at Rome; and how they contributed 


to make that Common-wealth more per fecl. 


HOSE that have written upon Civil Govern- 
ment, lay it down as a firſt Principle, and all 


Hiſtorians demonſtrate the ſame, that whoever would 


found a ſtate, and make proper laws for the govern- 
ment of it, muſt preſuppoſe that all men are bad by - 
nature *, and that they will not fail to ſhew that na- 
tural depravity of heart, whenever they have a fair 
opportunity; and though it may poſſibly he conceal- 
ed for a while, on account of ſome ſecret reaſon 
which does not then appear to men of ſmall experi— 
ence; yet Time, (which is therefore juſtly called he 
Father of truth) commonly brings it to light in the end. 
After the expulſion of the Tarquins at Rome, there 
ſeemed to be a perfect harmony betwixt the Patricians 
and Plebeians; the former havirg laid aſide their 

uſual arrogance, and aſſumed an appearance of fa- 
riliarity and affability even towards the loweſt of the 
people. The reaſons of this were not diſcovered 
whilſt the Tarquins lived; for the Patricians being 
fill afraid of them, were likewiſe apprehenſive that- 


 * This ſeems a harſh ſuppoſition. But does not every Chriſtian al- 
moſt daily juſtify the truth of it, by confefling it before God and the 
World ; and are we not expreſsly told the ſame in ſeveral paſlages of 
the Holy Scriptures, and in all Syſems of human Philoſophy. 


if 
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if they ſhould oppreſs the people, they might be 
tempted to call in that family again; and this was the 
true cauſe of their ſeeming moderation. But as ſoon 
as the Tarquins were dead, and the Patricians deli- 
vered from thoſe apprehenſions, they began to vent 
that malice upon the Plebeians which they had fo 
long concealed, and to treat them in the moſt inſo- 
lent and injurious manner, which may ſerve as a ſuffi- 
cient proof of what I have juſt ſaid, that men are 
never good but through neceſſity ; on the contrary, 
when good and evil are left to their choice, and they 
can practiſe the latter with impunity, they will not 
fail to throw every thing into diſorder and confuſion. 
Hence ariſes the common obſervation, that hunger 
and poverty may make people induſtrious, but laws only 
can make them gocd : for if men were ſo of themſelves, 
there would be no occaſion for laws, but as the caſe 
is far otherwiſe, they are abſolutely neceſſary, 

After the Tarquins were dead, who had been ſuch 
a check upon the Nobility, ſome other expedient ſeem- 
ed wanting that might have the ſame effect; ſo that 
after much confuſion and diſorder, and many danger- 
ous conteſts betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians, 
certain Officers, called Tribunes, were created for the 
ſecurity of the latter: who, being veſted with ſuch 
privileges and authority as enabled them to become 
Arbiters betwixt thoſe two Eſtates, effectually curb- 
ed the inſolence of the former. . 


CHAP. IV. 


The diſſenſions betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians made 
| the Roman Common-wealth more powerful and free. 


Muſt here ſay ſomething of the conteſts that hap- 

I pened at Rome betwixt the death of the Tarquins 
and the creation of the Tribunes, and afterwards en- 
deavour to refute the opinion of thoſe who aſſert, 
that the Roman Republic was ſo ſubject to tumult, 
e eee 1 ſedition, 
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ſedition, and confuſion, that if its good fortune and 
military virtue had not over balanced thele defects, it 
would have been much inferior to any other. It muſt 
be owned indeed, that both fortune and valour did 
not a little contribute to the aggrandizement of that 
Empire: but it ſeems to me as if theſe people did not 
conſider, that where there are good Soldiers there muſt 
be good order and diſcipline, which is likewiſe ge- 
nerally attended with good fortune. 72 

But to deſcend to ſome other particulars relating to 
that City. I ſay thoſe that cavil at the diſſenſions be- 
twixt the Patricians and Plebeians, cavil at the very 
cauſes which in my opinion contributed moſt to its 
liberty; for whilſt they object to them as the ſources 
of tumult and confuſion, they do not conſider the 
good effects they produced; ſeeming either to for- 
get, or never to have known, that in all Common- 
wealths, the views and diſpoſition of the Nobility and 
Commonalty muſt of neceflity be very widely if not 
totally different: and that all the laws which are 
made in favour of liberty, have been owing to the 
differences betwixt them, as might eaſily be demon- 
ſtrated from what happened at Rome; for from the 
time of the Tarquins to that of the Gracchi, which 
was a period of above three hundred years, the con- 
teſts that aroſe were very ſeldom attended with the 
baniſhment, and ſtill ſeldomer with the execution of 


any of the Citizens. 


There is no reaſon then to look upon thoſe hu- 
mours as noxious, nor that Republic as diſunited, in 
Which during ſo long a ſpace, and ſo many ſtruggles, 
not above eight or ten people were ſent into Exile, 

very few put to death, and not many puniſhed with 


Pecuniary fines on account of thoſe commotions; nor 


can it with any juſtice be called a difordered or ill 
governed State, where there were ſo many examples 
of every kind of virtue; ſince good examples pro- 
ceeded from good education, and good education 

| from good laws, and thoſe laws from thoſe diſſenſions 
which many ſo inconſiderately condemn. For who- 
| cver 
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ever will look into the conſequences of them, will 
find that they ſeldom occaſioned baniſhment or any 
other violence that was detrimental to the public 
good ; but laws, on the contrary, that were highly 
conducive to the preſervation of their common liber- 
ties. If any one however ſhould object, that it muſt 
be a ſtrange and horrible ſight to ſee not only the 
Commonalty in an uproar againſt the Nobility, and 
the Nobility againſt the Commonalty, and both of 
them running through the ſtreets in a tumultuous 
manner; but tradeſmen ſhutting up their ſhops, and 
all ſorts of people flying by droves out of the City; 
a Spectacle, as they imagine, that muſt frighten any 
perſon that beheld, and even thoſe that read of it: I 
anſwer, that every State ought to have proper means 
in its hands to gratify the demands of the people, eſ— 
pecially thoſe States that are obliged to have recourſe 
to the Commonalty for their aſſiſtance upon any exi- 
gency : and as the Roman Republic was ſuch, when- 
ever the people wanted to have a new law made, they 
either raiſed a tumult or refuſed to enliſt themſelves 
as Soldiers in time of war, till they had obtained 
ſome ſort of Satisfaction. And it ſeldom happens 
that the demands of a free people are either unrea- 
ſonable or prejudicial ro liberty, as they commonly 
proceed either from actual oppreſſion, or the dread 
of it; but if that apprehenſion ſhould prove ground- 
leſs, it is no difficult matter to pacify them by a pub- 
lic conference, where they are always ready to liſten 
to any man of worth and authority that ſhall think 
fit to harangue them: for though the people may 
ſometimes be in an error, as Tully ſays, they are 
open to better information, and ſoon convinced, when 
a perſon of whole veracity and integrity they have a 
good opinion, undertakes to ſhew them their miſtake. 
We ſhould not therefore be too forward in cenſur- 
ing the conſtitution of the Roman Republic; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider that the vaſt things which it 
accompliſhed muſt be owing to proportionable cauſes; 
and that if the diſſenſions that — in 3 
| 10ne 
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ſioned the creation of Tribunes, they were rather of 
advantage than otherwiſe : for they not only procur- 
ed the people a ſhare in the adminiſtration of Go- 
vernment, but were the Guardians and Conſervators 
of the public liberty, as I ſhall ſhew in the next 


Chapter *. | | 
ER CHAP. 


* t© Monteſquieu hath often given it as his opinion, ſays the Au- 
© thor of the Eftimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times, Vol. 
« II. Se. xii. That Factions are not only natural but neceſſary to 
«© free Governments.” This opinion, however, is in ſome ſenſe ers 
roneous, becauſe too general, The Author borrowed it with many 
other important obſervations in his book from Machiavel's D:icourſes 
upon Livy. But in juſtice to the Florentine, we mult obſerve that ke 
limits the obſervation to the times in which publ c Spirit was predomi- 
nant: whereas the other extends it to later periods, when ſelfiſh Am- 
bition had quenched the love of one's country and hence arofe his 
error, As theſe two Authors, in the writer's opinion, poſſeſs the high- 
elt ſtation in the political ſcale, it may be worth while to give a com- 
parative ſketch of their different characters. Machiavel, born and 
| bred in tumultuous and profligate times, and occupied in the affairs of 
a diſtempered Republic, caught dis firſt principles from what he ſaw, 
'Monteſquieu, more happy in his birth and fortune, enjoying an early 
leiſure in a quiet and well regulated Monarchy, drew his firſt princi- 
ples of Politics from what he read. Yet neither was the former given 
up to mere perſonal obſervation, nor the latter to mere ſtudy : in the 
progreſs of life, Machiavel applied himſelf to books, and Monteſquieu 
to men; yet, as was natural, their firſt babits prevailed, and gave to 
each his diſtin& and peculiar character. Hence, though both ſaw the 
internal and ſecret pangs of Government, (which, in my opinion, no 
writer but theſe two did ever fully comprehend or penetrate) yet they 
jaw them by different lights, and trough different mediums. Ma- 
Chiavel's leading guide was Fact; Monteſquieu's was Philoſophy. In 
conſequence of this, Simplicity forms the Character of one, Refine= 
ment that of the other. The Speculative Frenchman forms a fine ſyſ- 
tem; to the completion of which, he {ometunes tortures both Argu— 
ment and Fatt; the plain and downright Florentine builds on Facts, 
independent on all Syſtems, The polite and difintereſted Sage is warm. 
in the praiſe of Honeſiy: the active and penetrating Secretary, above 
praiſe or cenſure, gives a bold and ſtriking picture of the ways of men. 
Hence, whilſt the firſt gains every heart by the force. of moral Sym- 
pathy, the latter hath been unjuſtly deteſted, as the Enemy of Virtue 
and Mankind. Machiavel is negligent, yet pure and ſtrong, ſcorning 
the minuter graces of compoſition ; Montetquieu is elegant, yet ner- 
vous; and to the acuteneſs of the Philoſopher, often adds the fire of 
the Poet. Both were the friends of freedom and mankind ; both ſu- 
Perior to the Genius of their time and country; both truly great: the 
Florentine ſevere and great ; the Frenchman great and amiable. 

Before we can determine therefore, whether the Factions that divide 
A free country be ſalutary or dangerous, it is neceilary to know what 
is their foundation and object. If they ariſe from freedom of opinion 
and aim at the public welfare, they are ſalutary: but if their fource 
be ſelf-intereſt of what kind ſoever, then they are dangerous and de- 
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CHAP. v. 


belber it is ſafer to truſt the guardianſhip of Liberiy in 
the hands of the Noli ity or the Commonally : and whe- 

_ ther thoſe that only deſire to maintain what they bave, 
or theſe that want to uſurp more, are the moſs lièciy to 
excite commotions in a State. 


TVHE viſeſt Legiſlators have always made it their 
; principal care to provide a barrier for the h- 
berty of the States they have founded; and accord- 
ing as that has been well or ill fecured, the freedom 
of thoſe States has been of longer or ſhorter dura- 
tion; and, as there muſt of neceſſity, be both Gran- 
dees and Commoners in every Republic, it has been 
a matter of doubt, in which of thoſe two orders, it 
would be moſt proper to veſt that charge, The 
Spartans formerly, and the Venetians lately, com- 
mitted it to the Nobility ; but the Romans thought 
fit to lodge it in the hands of the Commonalty. Let 
us examine then, which of theſe Republics made the 
wiſer choice, . | 


ſtructive. I cannot give a better comment on this truth, than in the 
words of Lord Bolingbroke: “ As Jong, ſays lie, as the Spirit of Li- 
c herty prevailed, a Roman ſacrihced his own, and therefore no doubt, 
« e very other perſonal inteiet, to the intereſt of the Common- wealth: 
« hen the latter (that is, the Spirit of Faction) ſucceeded, the interett 
© of the Common- wealth was conſidered no otherwiſe, than in ſubor- 
dination to that parlicular intereſt witich each perſon had tſouſtd, 
« The principal men, inſtead of making their grandeur and glory 
% conſiſt, as they formerly had done, in that which the grandeur and 
& liberty of the Common wealth reflected on them, confiderea them- 
4% felves now as Individua!s, not as Citizens; and each would ' ſhine 
c with his own light. Tv this purpoſe alone they employed the Com- 
«© mands they had of armies, the Government of P:ovinces, and the 
4 infinence they acquired over the Tribes (or different Claſſes of peo- 
cc ple) at Rome, and over the Allies and Subjects of the Republic. 
«© Upon principles of the fame Kind, inferior people attached them 
„ {elves to them; and that zeal and induftry, nay that courage and 
« magnanimity, which had been formerly exerted in the ſervice of the 
« Common-wealth, were exerted by the Spirit of Faction, fur Marius 
ec or Sylia, for Cælar or Pompey,” ; 


Now, 
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Now, if we weigh their reſpective motives for act- 


ing in this manner, we ſhall find that very powerful 


reaſons may be aſligned on each fide of the queſtion 
but, if we conſider the duration of thoſe States, we 
muſt declare in favour of the former; as the Über 
ties of Sparta and Venice were of longer continu- 
ance, thin thole of Rome. To come to their leve- 
ral motives then; and, in the firſt place, to what 
may be urged in behalf of the Romans.—lt may be 


ſaid, that the guardianſhip of Liberty ought always 


to be lodged in the hands of ſuch as are leaſt den- 
rous to encroach upon the rights of others; an that 


if we reflect upon the different views and paſſions of 
Nobles and Commoners, we ſhall always find a luſt 


of power and dominion in the former; whilſt the 


latter ſeldom aſpire to any thing further than to de- 
fend themſelves from oppreſſion; and conſequently, 


as they have no ambition to rule, they muſt be truer 
friends to liberty than the Nobles; 1o that, when the 
people are entruſted with the conſervation of liberty. 
it is reaſonable to ſuppole, they will be moit zealous 


ia its ſupport; and that, as they do not defire to 
violate it themſeives, they will take care to prevent 


others from ſo doing. On the other hand, the Ad- 


vocates for the Spartan and Venetian eſtabliſhmer:s 


may alledge, that two very good ends are anſweted, 
by committing the care of! the public liberty to the 


Nobility : for, in the firſt place, it fatiates the am- 
bition of thoſe, who by that means, will have the 


chief authority in the Common-wealth, and leaves 


them no pretence to be diſcontented: and, in the 
next, by taking that power from the reſtleſs multi— 


rude, it deprives them of the opportunity of railing. 
tumults and ſeditious commotions in the State, which 


often drive the Nobility to deſpair, and always are 


attended with the moſt pernicious conſequences. In 


confirmation ot this, they produce the Republic of 


Rome itſelf for an example; where the Tribunes of 


the people having got the power into their hands, 


were not content with one Plebeian Conlul, but in- 
Cc 2 5 ſiſted 
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ſiſted that both of them ſhould be choſen out of that 
order; after which, they likewiſe ſeized upon the 
Cenſorſhip, the Prætorſhip, and all the other great 
othces in the Common-wealth. But not ſatisfied with 
this, they proceeded with the ſame degree of licen- 
tiouſneſs, to encourage certain bold and popular men, 
to thwart and inſult the nobility ; which in time gave 
riſe to the domination of Marius, and at laſt proved 
the ruin of that Commonwealth. 

It muft be confeſſed, therefore, that after maturely 
conſidering both ſides of the queſtion, it ſtill ſeems 
a doubtful point, in what hands one ought to truſt 
the guardianfhip of Liberty; ſince it is no eaſy 
matter to determine, whether thoſe that only deſire to 
fupport themſelves in the poſſeſſion of what they al- 
ready have, or thoſe that want to uſurp more, are 
the moſt dangerous fort of people in a Republic. 
But to come to fome concluſion upon the whole; if 
the State in quettion be deſigned to extend its domi- 

nion, and become a large Empire, as Rome did; the 
conduct of 4h Romans mult be cloſely copied in 
every thing; but, if it is ſuch a one as defires no- 
thing more 25 to maintain its own, it will be ſuffici— 
ent to imitate the example of the Spartans and Veneti- 
ans, in ſuch a manner, and for ſuch reaſons, as ſhall be 
given in the next Chapter. 
Let us now diſcuſs the other part of the queſtion, 
viz. whether thoſe that are afraid of loſing what they 
have, or thoſe that graſp at more, are the moſt dan- 
gerous ſort of people in a Common-wealth. Marcus 
Menenius being made Dictator, and Marcus Fulvius, 
General of the Horſe (both Plebeians), to quell a 
conſpiracy whi:h had been formed at Capua, were 
likewiſe veſted with a power of inquiring into the 
conduct of ſuch citizens at home, as had been guilty 
of bribery, or any ſort of undue means, to obtain the 
Conſulſhip and other honours in the Government. 
But the Nobles apprehending this enquiry was 
chiefly levelled at them, gave out, that it was not the 


Nobility that had been guilty of ſuch practices, _ 
We the 
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the Commonalty, who having neither virtue nor 
birth to entitle them to honours, were obliged ro 
have recourle to thoſe mean artifices, of which they 
accuſed the Dictator in particular, with ſuch viru- 
lence, that after he had made a ſpeech in public, in 
which he complained of the aſperſions that had been 
thrown upon him by the Nobles, he laid down the 
Dicatorſhip, and ſubmitted to be tried by the people, 
who acquitted kim. But in the courſe of this trial, 
it was warmly debated, which of the two were the 
molt dangerous perſons, thoſe that contented them- 
ſelves with defending what they had, or thole that 
wanted to uſurp more: as too obſtinate a manner of 
proceeding in either, might excite great diſturbances 
and commotions *. Such evils, however, are moit 
PE Er En fo omg Cog gt frequeatly 


ate Tlook upon it as a peculiar happineſs, ſays an excellent Modern 
cc of this nation, that were to chuſe under what form of Government 
* I would live, I ſhould moſt certainly give the preference to that 
„ which is eſtabliſhed in my own Country. fn this point, I think, I 
* am determined by reaſon and conviction ; but, if I ſhall be told, 
« that I am actuated by prejudice, I am fure it is an honelt prejudice 
« it is a prejudice that arifes from the love of my Country, and there- 
&« fore ſuch a one as I will always indulge. That form of Government 
« appears to me the moſt reaſonable, which is moſt conformable to the 
© quality that we find in human nature, provided it be conſiſtent with 
% public peace and tranquillity. Tims is what may properly be called 
« Liberty, which exempts one man from ſubjection to another, fo far 
< as the order and ceconomy of government will permit. Liberty 
« ſhould reach every Individual of a People, as they ail ſhare one com- 
*© mon nature: if it only ſpreads among particular branches, there 
„had better be none at all; fince ſuch a Liberty only aggravates the 
« misfortune of thoſe that are deprived of it, by ſetting before them 
< a diſagreeable ſubje& of compariſon, This Liberty is belt preſerv- 
« ed, where the Legiſlative Power is lodged in ſeveral Perſons, eſpe- 
* cially if theſe Perſons are of different ranks and intereſts ; for where 
they are of the ſame rank, and conſequently have an intereſt to ma- 
« nage peculiar to that rank, it differs but little from a deſpotic Go— 
«© vernment in a ſingle Perſon. But the greateſt ſecurity a People can 
have for their Liberty, is when the Legiſlative Power is in the hands 
« of Perſons ſo happily diſtinguiſhed, that by providing for the par- 
„ ticular intereſts of their ſeveral ranks, they are providing for the 
«© whole body of the People: or in other words, when there is no part 
of the People that has not a common intereſt with at leaſt one part 
« of the Legiſlators. 
*© If there be but one body of Legiſlators, it is no better than a Ty- 
„ ranny ; if there are only two, there will want a calting voice, and 
one of them muſt at laſt be ſwallowed up by diſputes and conten- 
3 tions that will naturally ariſe betwixt them. Four would have the 
1 lame inconvenience as two; and a greater number would ſtill cauſe 
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Book J. 
frequently occaſioned by thoſe that are in poſſeſſion 
of power; for the apprehenſion of loſing what they 
have operates as ſtrongly in them, as the deſire of 


more confuſion. I could never read a paſſage in Polybius, and an- 
other in Cicero, to this purpoſe, without a ſecret pleaſure in applying 


it to the Engliſh Conſtitution, which it ſuits much better than the 


Roman. Both theſe great authors give the pre-eminence to 2 
mixed Government, conſiſting of three branches, the Regal, the 
Noble, and the Popular, They had doubtleſs in their thoughts 
the Conſtitution of the Roman Common-wealth, in which, the 
Conſul repreſented the King, the Senate the Nobles, and the Tri- 
bunes the People, This diviſion of the three Powers in the Roman 
Conſtitution was by no means ſo diſtine and natural, as it is in the 
Engliſh form of Government. Amongſt ſeveral objections that 
might be made to it, I think the chief are thoſe that affect the 
Coniular Power, which had only the ornaments, without the force 
of the Regal authority. The Number had not a caſting voice in 
it; for which reaſon, if one did not chance to be employed abroad, 
whilſt the other ſat at home, public buſineſs was ſometimes at a 
ſtand, whilſt the Conſuls pulled two different ways in it. Beſides, 
I do not find that the Conſuls ever had a negative voice in paſſing 
a Law, or Decree of the Senate; fo that indeed they were rather 
the chief body of the Nobility, or firſt Miniſters of the State, than 
a diſt int branch of the Sovereignty ; in which none can be looked 
upon as a part, who are not a part of the Legiſlature. Had the 


' Conſuls been inveſted with the Regal authority to as great a degree 


as our Monarchs, there would never have been any occaſion for a 


Dictatorſhip, which had in it the Power of all the three Orders, 
and ended in the ſubverſion of the whole Conſtitution, | 
Such a Hiſtory as that of Suetonius, which gives us a Succeſſion 


of abſolute Princes, is an unanſwerable argument againſt deſpotic 
power. Where the Prince is a man of wiſdom and virtue, it is 


indeed happy for his people, that he is abſolute; but fince, in the 
common run of mankind, for one that is wile and good, you find 


ten of a contrary character, it is very dangerous for a nation to 
ſtand to its chance, or to have its public happ:nels or miſery depend 
upon the virtues and vices of a fiagle perſon. Look into the hiſtory 
I have mentioned, or into any ſeries of abſolute Princes, how many 
tyrants you mult read through, before you come to an Emperor 


that is ſupportable ! But this is not all; an honeſt private man, 


often grows cruel and abandoned, when converted into an abſolute 
Prince. Give a man power of doing what he pleaſes with im- 
punity, you extinguiſh his fear, and conſequently overturn in him 
one of the great pillars of Morality, This too we find confirmed 
by matter of fact; how many hopeful heirs apparent to great Em- 
pires have become ſuch monſters of Juſt and cruelty, as are a re- 
proach to human nature, when in poſſeſſion of them? | 

« Some tell us, we ought to make our Governments on earth like 
that in Heaven, which, ſay they they, is altogether Monarchical and 
unlimited. Was man like his Creator, in goodneſs and juſtice, who 


would not follow the great moce!? But where goodnels and juſtice 


are not eſſential to the Ruler, who would wiſh to put himſeif into 
his hands, to be diſpoſed of according to his particular will and 
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gaining more does in others; becauſe, men are apt to 
think they cannot fecurely enjoy what they poſſeſs 
already, without adding {till more to it. Beſides, the 
more power they have, the more able they will be to 
raiſe tumults, and to bring about any change or altera- 
t.on they deſire. And, in may be added, that their 
inſolent and extravagant manner of living, inſpires 
thoſe that are excluded from the adminittration, with 
a fort of envy, and a delire of having their ſhare in it, 
either to plunder their adverſaries, or to get thoſe 
honours and emoluments into their own hands, which 
they ſee others make ſo bad a uſe of. 


CHA f. VI. 


l belber ſacb a form of Government could have been ab. 
liſhed at Rome, as could have prevented animaſities be- 
tint the Senate and the Pecple. 


E have already ſhewn what effects the conteſts 
betwixt the Senate and the People produced 
at Rome. Now as theſe ſtruggles continued till the 


time of the Gracchi, and then proved the bane of 


public hberty, it may be aſked perhaps, whether that 
State might not have attained to tuch a height of 


grandeur and authority as it did, under another form 


of Government, which could have either prevented 
or extinguiſhed thoſe inteſtine diſcords? lo ſolve 
this quettion, we mutt examine the conſtiiuton of 
ſuch Republics as continued free for a long courier of 
years without any tumults and diffenfions, to fee 
what kind of Government they lived under; and 
then conſider whether the fame could have been in- 
troduced at Rome; and ſince I have already men- 


tioned thoſe of Sparta and Venice, let the former 


ſerve for an example in ancient, and the latter in mo- 


dern times. Sparta was governed by a King, and a 


ſmall Senate: Venice does not give any different title's 
to thoſe that govern ; for ail ſuch as are qualified to 
be admitted into chic adminiftration, are called bv 
one common appellation, Gentlemen or Nobles, which 

4 indeed 
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indeed was rather owing to chance, than the pru- 
dence of their Law-pivers. For, as a great number 
of people were forced to retire into thoſe Iſles, where 
Venice now ſtands, (for the reaſons abovementioned) 
and the multitude at laſt encreaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that it became neceſſary to make ſome laws, in order 
to live peaceably and ſecurely together, they eſtab- 
liſhed a form of government; and aſſembling fre- 
quently in council to make further proviſion for their 
common ſafety, when they thought they were nume- 
rous enough to ſubliſt of themſelves, they ordained 
that nobody that ſhould come thereafter to live 
amongſt them, ſhould have any ſhare in the government. 
But their numbers ſtil} increaſing, and many others 
coming afterwards to ſettle there, who therefore could 
not be admitted into the adminiſtration, they called 
thoſe that were already poſſeſſed of it, Gentlemen or 
Nebles, for their greater honour, and the reſt, oaly 
. 

This form then, might both be eſtabliſhed at firſt, 
and afterwards ſupported without tumults or conteſts; 4 
tor, when 1t was introduced, all the inhabitants being 
admitted to a ſhare in the Government without dif- 
tinction, no body had any reaſon to complain; and 
thoſe that came to live there afterwards, finding the 
adminiſtration already fixed and ſettled, had neither 
cauſe nor means to diſturb it; for they could not 
pretend they were deprived of any privilege, nor had 
they power or weight ſufficient to raiſe diſſenſions, 
becauſe the government kept a ſtrict hand over them, 
and did not employ them in any charge that might 
give them ſo much authority. Beſides, after all, the 
number of new comers was not ſo great, as to exceed 
that of the firſt Settlers, or Noble Venetians; ſo that 
the latter had not only an opportunity of eſtabliſhing 
their goyernment firmly at the beginning, but the 
power likewiſe of keeping it united afterwards. 

Sparta, as I ſaid before, being governed by a 
King, and a little Senate, was alſo enabled to ſup- 
port itſelf a conſiderable time; for all foreigners be- 

ipg excluded, the number of inhabitants in that State 
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was but ſmall, and theſe living with great reputation, 
under the laws given by Lycurgus (the ſtrict obſer— 
vation of which prevented all cauſes of tumult and 
diſſenſion) continued a long while united; for though, 
by his laws, there was a diſtinction of rank and con- 
dition eſtabliſhed, yet the revenues of the lands were 
almoſt equally divided amongſt them: ſo that one 
being very little, or perhaps, not at all richer than 
another, the people were the leſs diſſatisfied by being 
kept at ſome diſtance by a few Nobles who were in 
the adminittration ; and not being oppreſſed by them, 
never thought of aſpiring to any higher degree of 
power. This was in ſome meaſure owing to the con- 
dition and circumſtances of their Kings, who, being 
elective, and ſurrounded by the Nobility, had no bet- 
ter expedient to ſupport their dignity, than by pro- 
tecting the people from violence and injuſtice: by 
which, the latter being freed from all fear of oppreſ- 
Gon, did not deſire any ſhare in the Government; 
and therefore, when there was no reaſon for envy 


or itrite with the Nobility, there could be nothing to 


diſturb their union. But the two principal cauſes of 
this long union, were the following: In the firſt 
place, the number of inhabitants in Sparta was ſo 
{mall, that they might eaſily be governed by a few : 
and, in the next, as they admitted no foreigners into 
their Common-wealth, they were neither liable to be 


oon corrupted, nor to multiply in ſuch a manner as 


to become formidable to the few that governed them. 
Thele things being conſidered, it plainly appears, 


that if the Roman Law-givers had intended to con- 


ſtitute a Republic, that ſhould continue in peace and 
unity, like thoſe abovementioned, they muſt have 


taken one of theſe two courſes; that is, they muſt 


either have acted like the Venetians, in not employing 
the common people in their wars; or, like the Spar- 


dans, in admitting no foreigners into their State. But 


as they did both, it threw ſuch a degree of ſtrength 
into the hands of the Plebeians, that they had it in 
their power to raiſe tumults and ſeditions whenever 

* "they 
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they pleaſed. On the other hand, if this Republic 
had been leſs divided, it would not have been fo 
ſtrong, nor could it ever have arrived at ſuch a pitch 

of grandeur as it did. So that if any method had 
been found to prevent the diſſenſions that happened 
in it, it mult likewiſe have extinguiſhed the cauſes 
of its agrandizement; for whoever will examine the 
courſe of human affairs, will ſoon ſee, that it is al- 
molt impoſſible to remedy one inconvenience without 
falling into another. 

If then you ſuffer a people to encreaſe, and train 
them up to arms, in order to extend your Einpire, 
you will not be able to govern them as you could 
wiſh; and, if you keep them low and diſarmed, in 
order to render them more tractable, they will either 
make no conqueſts at all, or not be able co maintain 
them if they do, or become to daſtardly and effemi— 
nate, that you muſt of neceſſity fall a prey to the firit 
Invader. In all ſuch undertakings, therciore, we 
ought to take that courſe, which atter mature delibe- 
ration, ſeems to be ſubject to the feweſt and leaſt 
inconveniencies, and to look upon it as the beſt; for 
none are wholiy exempt from dificulties and accidents. 
Rome, indeed, after the example of Sparte, might 
have choſen a prince to rule over it for his life, and 
have formed a little Senate; but it could not like- 
wile have extended its Empire, without augmenting 
the number of its citizens; and, in that cale, ſuch a 
King and fuch a Senate would have contributed 
but little to its domeſtic peace and union. Whoſo- 
ever then intends to found a new Common- wealth, 
ſhould firſt conſider, whether he would have it extend 
its dominion, or be content with a narrow territory 
of its own : becauſe, in the firſt caſe, he ought to 
imitate the Romans, and make the beſt proviſion he 
can 2gainlt diviſions, if it is not in his power intirely 
to pre vent them; for, without a great number of 
men, and thoſe too well diſciplined, no Republic can 
ever make any conquelts, or, if it could, it would 
not be able to keep poſſeſſion of them. In the ſccond 
4 . | e caſe, 
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caſe, he ſhould follow the example of the Spartans 
and Venetians; but he muſt uſe all poſſible means to 

revent new acquilitions, beczuſe conqueſts are gene- 
rally deſtructive to ſuch feeble Common-wealths; 
and, indeed they proved ſo, both to Sparta and Ve- 
nice : the former of which, having reduced almoſt all 
Greece, diſcovered its weakneis upon a very ſlight oc- 
caſion. For Thebes rebelling at the inſtigation of 
Pelopidas, ſeveral other cities likewile revoired, and 
at laſt quite overturned the Lacedemonian Govern- 
ment. The Venetians allo, atter they had made 


themſelves maſters of the greater part of Italy, rather 


by artifice and dint of money, than arms, preſuming 
too much upon their ſtrength, loft almoſt all in one 
battle that they had ever acquired before &. 

For my own part, I am of opinion, that if any one 
would found a Common-wealth, which ſhould ſubſiſt 
for a long time, it would be the beſt way to form its 


interior conſtitution after the model of Sparta; and 


to build the capital in a ſtrong and inacceſſible ſitua- 


tion, like that of Venice: that ſo it might not be in 


the power of an enemy to cruſh it on a ſudden, Be- 


ſides which, care ſhould be taken on the other hand, 


to hinder it from growing ſo great and powerful, as 
to become formidable to its neighbours; for the com- 
mon motives that induce people to make war upon a 


State, are either the deſire of conquering it, or the 


fear of being conquered by it themſelves. But both 
thoſe cauſes are exſtinguiſhed by the precautions juſt 


now recommended: becaule, if its natural ſituation 


makes it difficult to be aſſaulted (as I preſuppoſe) and 


it is pretty well provided for its defence, it will ſel- 


dom or never happen, that any one will have the har— 
dineſs to attempt it: and if it is content with its own 
territory, and every one ſees it has no ambitious views, 
others will have no occaſion to make war upon it for 
their own preſervation, eſpecially if its laws and con- 
ſtitution are ſuch as will not allow it to enlarge its do- 


e In the year 1509, at Agnadal, near the river Add, 


minion. 
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minion &. And, I verily believe, if things could be 
balanced in this manner, it would be far the beſt model 
of government for any State that deſired to live in 
quiet and tranquillity. But, as the affairs of this world 
are perpetually fluctuating, and nothing continues long 
in the ſame condition, all States muſt of courſe grow 
either better or worſe in time ꝶ; neceſſity often forc- 
ing men to do ſuch things, as their reaſon diſap- 


proves: ſo, when a State is founded that might 


* «© This reaſoning (ſays the above cited Author of the E/imate of 
© the manners and principles of the times, Vol. II. Sect. ii.) is applied by 
% Machiavel to Sparta and Venice: I need not point out to the Reader, 
« how much more applicable it is to Britain: in ſoine reſpects, per- 


4% haps, there is no time nor country delivered down to us in Story, 


„ in which a wiſe man would ſo much have wiſhed to have lived, as 
«* in our own, If it be aſked in what reſpects ? Let us do juſtice to our 


e age and country in every regard. A political Conſtitation, ſuperior 


« to all that Hiſtory hath recorded, or preſent times can boaſt: a 
« Religious Eſtabliſhment which breathes univerſal Charity and Tole- 
4% ration: a Separation from the Continent that naturally ſecures us 
« from the calamities of Invaſion and the temptation of Conqueſt: a 
« Climate fertile in the ſubſtantial comforts of life: a Spirit of liberty 
« yet unconquered : a general Humanity and Sincerity beyond any 


4 nation upon Earth: an adminittration of juſtice that hath filenced 


« envy. Theſe are Bleſſings which every Engliſhman feels, and ought 
tc to acknowledge. Search through all the moſt admired periods of 
4 the moſt admired Countries, the moſt flouriſhing æras of Greece, 
« Italy, or France; and tell me, if, in any of theſe, ſuch an Union 


« can be found? A volume might be written in proof and diſplay of 


tc this ſuperiority.” C | 
+ To this purpoſe, Montaigne ſays very juſtly, Vol. III. Chap. ii. 
«© Though the features of the pictures I draw alter and vary, there is 


« ſtill a likeneſs, The univerſe is but one perpetual motion, in 


« which all things are inceſſantly wheeled about; the Rocks of 


« Caucaſus, the Pyramids of Egypt, the Earth itſelf is fo, both by a 


« general motion, and a particular one of its own. Conſtancy itfelf 
« is no other than a more languid motion. I cannot be ſure of my 


« object : 'tis always diſturbed and ſtaggering by a natural giddineſs. 
l I take it at the point it is in at the inſtant when I conſider it. I do not 


c paint its being, I paint its paſſage; not a paſſage from one century to 
1% another, or from one ſeven years to another ſeven ; but from day to 
day, from minute to minute. I muſt accommodate my Hiſtory to the 
time; I may foon change not only my fortune, but my intentional ſo. 


lt is a true colour of various and changeable accidents and of ima- 
& pinations, that are wavering, and ſometimes contrary. Whether 


«« it be that I am not then the man I was, or that I lay hold on the 


<< ſubjects with other circumſtances and conſiderations; fo it is, that 


« perhaps I may plainly contradict myſelf; but, as Demades ſaid, I 
«« do not contradict the truth. Could my Soul once take ſure foot- 


* ing, I would then ſpeak definitively and peremptorily : but, as if 


„is, it is always learning and making trial,” 


continue 
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continue firm and indiſſoluble for a long courſe of 
years, provided it did not attempt to extend its do- 


minion, and it afterwards becomes abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to do fo, its firſt principles and foundations 
being deſtroyed, it muſt ſoon fall to ruin. On the 
* Other hand, if fortune ſhould be ſo propitious to it, 
that it ſhould have no occaſion to engage in any war, 
the inhabitants would then degenerate into idleneſs, 
and from idleneſs into effeminancy and faction; which 


. % two evils together, or indeed either of them alone, 
-* would be ſufficient to cauſe its deſtruction. How- 


ever, ſince it is hardly poſſible, I think, to balance 
things ſo exactly, or to obſerve ſo juſt a medium as 

I have been ſpeaking of above, it is the beſt way to 

have a particular regard in the conſtitution of a Re- 
public ro what ſeems moſt honourable; and to make 
- ſuch proviſions, that if it ſhould ever become neceſ- 
ſary to enlarge its empire, in may be able to keep 
poſſeſſion of what it ſhall acquire. Upon the whole, 


therefore, I ſhould chuſe to form a Common-wealth _ 


upon the Roman model, rather than upon that of the 
bother States abovementioned (ſince it is impoſſible to 
obſerve a due medium betwixt them) and to bear 
with the diſſenſions that muſt ariſe betwixt the Senate 
and Plebeians, as an inconvenience altogether neceſ- 
ſary in a people that would emulate the grandeur of 
the Romans; for, beſides the reaſons already aſſigned 

to ſhew the advantage of having Tribunes for the 
. conſervation of the public liberties, it is eaſy to ſee 


the benefit that muſt accrue to a Common-wealth 


from the power thoſe officers had, amongſt other 

Privileges, of freely impeaching ſuch as were thought 

culpable; of which LI ſhall ſpeak more particularly in 
the next Chapter, — 5 
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Ilocy neceſſary it is for the preſervation of Liberty in a 
Common-wealth, that any Criminal may be freely ac- 
cuſed, with impunity to the Accuſer. E 


\ TOTHING can be of greater importance to the 
ſafety of the State, than a power lodged in the 
hands of thoſe that are appointed Guardians of its 
liberties, to accuſe ſuch perſons as violate the laws of 
their Country, either before the people, or the Ma- 
eiftrates, or ſome Council that takes cognizance of 
fuch offences; for it produces two very falutary ef- 
fects. In the firſt place, the Citizens, being awed by 
theſe accuſations, feldom dare attempt any thing 
aoainft the State: and if they do, they are preſently 
brought to puniſhment, without any reſpect of per- 
ſons *. In the next, a paſſage is opened for the eva- 
cuation of ſuch humours as are common in all great 
cities: for when theſe humours cannot diſcharge 
themſelves through a proper channel, they are apt 
to take ſome other courſe, that may be fatal to the 
Common- wealth +, Tr is of the utmoſt conſequence, 
285 e therefore, 


* Of this we may ſee Tully's ſenſe in many parts of his works : let 
the following ſuffice.Accuſatores muitos eſſe in civitate utile eſt, 
« ut metu contineatur audacia.” Pro, Sex. Roſe, Amen. Facile 
omnes patimur eſſe quamplurimos accuſatores, quod innocens fi 
« accuſatns fit, abſolvi poteſt; nocens niſi accuſatus fuerit, condem- 
% nmäri non poteſt Utilius eſt autem abſolvi innocentem, quam no- 
« centem cauſam non dicere.“ Did. “ Nibil mali eſt, canes ibi 
«© quamplurimos eſſe ubi per multi obſervandi, multaque ſervanda 
ieee | oF 

+ Machiavel might here have added another ſalutary effect from 
the abovementioned great authority, viz. the particular care of one's 
own conduct. Omnes qui alterum, nullis impulfi inimicitits, nulla 
« privatim læſi injuria, nullo premio adducti in judicium Republica 
© cauſa vocant, providere debent, non ſolum quid oneris in præſentia 
3 tollant, ſed etiam quantum in omnem vitz negortii ſuſcipere co— 


© nentur. Legem enim ſibi jipſi dicunt innocentiæ, continentiæ, vir- 


„ tutumque omnium, qui ab altero rationem vitæ repoſcunt : atque 
« eo magis, fi id, ut ante dixi, faciunt nulla re commoti alia, nit uttli- 
de tate communi. Nam qui fibi hoc ſumpfit ut corrigat mores alio— 
® rum, ac peccata reprehendat, quis huic agnoſcat, 11 qua in re 255 
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therefore, to the welfare and repoſe of every Repubic, 
that a legal proviſion be made, to give vent to theſe 
fermentations : of which many proofs may be ad- 
duced, particularly the caſe of Coriolanus, as it is 
related by Livy. The Roman Nuvility being exaſ- 
perated at the Plebeians, who they thought had gained 
too much authority by the creation of Tribunes to 
ſupport their claims upon all occaſions; and the city 
labouring under ſuch a ſcarcity of proviſions, at the 
ſame time, that the Senate was forced to ſend to 
Sicily for corn; Coriolanus, who was a bitter enemy 
to the popular faction, ſuggeſted to the Nobility, 
that they had then a fair opportunity of humbling 
the Plebeians, and depriving them of the authority 
they had uſurped, to the great prejudice of the No- 
bles, by refuling to let them have any ſhare of the 
corn that was to be imported. But this advice com- 
ing to the ears of the people, they were fo enraged at 
Coriolanus, that they raiſed a tumult, and, falling 


upon him, as he came out of the Senate houſe, 


would certainly have torn him to pieces, if the Tri- 
bunes had not interpoſed their authority, and cited 
him to anſwer the charge that was brought againſt 


« ab religione officii declinarit ? Quapropter hoc magis ab omnibus 
„ ejuſmodi civis laudandus ac diligendus eſt, qui non folum reipu- 
blice civem improbum removet, verum etiam feipſum ejn{modt 
fore profitetur ac pręœſtat, ut ſibi non modo communi voluntste 
« virtutis atque officii, fed etiam, ut quàdam magis necetiaria ratione 

rectè fit honcſteque vivendum. : 
« Furem aliquem, aut rapacem accuſaris ? vitandga tibi ſemper erit 
omnis avaritiæ fulpicio; maleicum quempiam adduxeris aut cru— 
delem? cavendum erit ſemper, ne quiin re alperior aut inhumanior 
fuiſſe videare; corruptorem aut adulterum ? providendum dili- 
genter, ne quod in vita veſtiglum libidinis appareat. Omnia pot- 
tremo, quæ vind:caris in altero, tibi jpſi vehementer fugienda ſunt. 
Etenim non modo accuſator, fed ne objurgator quidem ferendus“ 
eſt, qui quod in altero vitium reprehendit, in eo ipſo deprehendi- 
* tur.” Jn Verrem. orat. VIII. in inift,o— Mon illum, quem 
plane diligo, ut cum alius accuſaffet, cautius viveret.“ Fei. af 
Attic. Lib. VI i. © Cognoſce ex me quam multa eſſe oporteat in eo, 
qui alterum accuſat. Primum iategritatem atque innocentiam fin- 
« gularem, Nihil eſt enim quod minus ferendum fit, quam ratio— 
„ nem ab altero vite repoſcere eum, qui non poſſit ſuz reddere, 
** Deinde accuſatorem firmum verumque eſſe oportet.” Divinat. 
contra Cæcil. See the Note concerning Informers, II,, Flor. lib. II. 
towards the end. T 7k 
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him. From hence we may obſerve the utility or 
rather abſolute neceſſity of making proper Jaws in a 
Common-wealth, to diſſipate the choler and reſent- 
ment, ariſing from the hatred of the multitude to a 
ſingle perſon ; which, if not diverted by ſome ſuch 
method, would take a different turn, and prove 
much more prejudicial to the State. And though, 
indeed, it may ſometimes happen, that a citizen 1s 
unjuſtly puniſhed by the Magiſtrates, yet the Com- 
n will be but little, or not at all hurt by 
it; becauſe it is done neither by private violence, nor 
ee. aſſiſtance, which are the bane of liberty; but 
under the ſanction of laws, and by public authority, 
which, having their due bounds preſcribed them, 
* injure the Community. 

o prove what I have aſſerted by examples, this 


of Coriolanus may ſerve for one of ancient date; and 


let any one conſider, what confuſion it muſt have 
occaſioned in the Roman government, if he had been 
killed in a tumultuary manner: for that would have 


been an act of private revenge; and violence of 
that kind always makes individuals afraid of each 


other; fear puts them upon providing for their de- 
fence, and in order to defend themſelves they mult 
form parties; and parties at laſt turn to factions, 
which generally end in the ruin of a State; bur, by 
the interpoſition of public authority, all theſe evils 
were prevented. As to modern inſtances of the bad 
conſequences of not providing the people with ſome 


legal means of venting their rage againſt any of their 


fellow-citizens, we have ſeen ſeveral in our own 
times, and one in particular at Florence, in the caſe 
of Franciſco Valori, who being a leading man, was 


ſuſpected by many who knew his pride and ambition, 


of a deſign to ſeize upon the Government himſelf: 
and, as they had no other way to prevent it, but by 
ſerting up another faction againſt him; Valori, who 


had nothing to fear on his ſide, but ſome popular 


commotion, began to fortify himſelf with partizans 


and followers, to defend him in caſe of need. On 
the 
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the other hand, thoſe that oppoſed him being utterly 
unprovided with any lawful method of dealing with 
him, reſolved to have recourſe to arms; fo that, 
though he might have eaſily been cut off in the or- 
dinary way of juſtice, without hurting any one elle, 
if their laws had been properly calculated for it, 
many other eminent citizens ſuffered as well as him- 

ſelf. I might likewiſe alledge what happened in the 
ſame City, with regard to Pietro Soderini; which 
was entirely owing to the want of due means, to call 


* a powerful and ambitious citizen to account: becauſe 


eight Signiors only (and there were no more in that 
Republic) were not ſufficient for that purpoſe, which 
required a greater number of judges; as a few are 


liable either to be corrupted, or over-awed by a man 


in power. But had ſuch neceſſary proviſions been 
made, the citizens might either have accuſed him 


$ with ſecurity, if he deſerved it, and ſatiated their 


fury, without calling in a Spaniſh army to their 
- afliſtance; or, if he did not deſerve it, they would 
not have dared to proceed againſt him in that manner, 
leſt he alſo ſhould have accuſed them in their turn: 
and thus that conteſt might have been ended, which 
cauſed ſo much tumult and diſorder. 

We may conclude then, that when foreign aid is 
called into a Republic by any party, it is owing to 

a bad conſtitution, and that they have no legal way 
to purge off thoſe ill humours that are ſo natural to 
mankind; for which, the only remedy is to appoint 
a great number of judges out of the moſt reputable 
Citizens to.receive all accuſations in a legal manner. 
This method was ſo well eſtabliſhed and obſerved at 
Rome, that in all the diſſenſions which happened be- 


twixt the Patricians and Plebeians, neither the Senate, 


nor the People, nor any particular citizen ever 
thought of availing themſelves of foreign aſſiſtance : 
for as they had a remedy at home, they had no oc- 
caſion to ſeek for one abroad. And though the ex- 
amples already cited may ſuffice to evince the truth 
and neceſſity of what I have laid down, I will yet 

YL MI. D produce 
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produce another out of Livy, who tells us, that one 
Lucumo having debauched the Siſter of Aruns at 
Cluſium (one of the principal cities of Etruria at 
that time), Aruns not being able to revenge himſelf on 
ſo powerful a delinquent, bad recourſe to the Gauls 
for aſſiſtance (who were then in poſſeſſion of that part 
of Italy now called Lombardy), and encouraged them 
to lay ſiege to Cluſium, by repreſenting the advantage 
they might reap to themſelves from ſuch an expedi— 
tion, at the ſame time that they procured him redreſs 
for the injury he had ſuſtained. Now if Aruns could 
have had juſtice done him at home, he would not have 
applied to foreigners for it. 
But if legal accuſations are ſerviceable to a Repub- 
lic, calumnies are no leſs dangerous and pernici— 
ous; as we ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the following 


Chapter. 


CHAP. vil. 


That Calummies are as pernicious, as legal Accuſations are 
ſerviceable to a Common wealth, 


HOUGH Furius Camillus was ſo highly re- 
vered for his valour in delivering his Country 
from the yoke of the Gauls, that no Roman Citizen 
of what rank ſoever, thought it any diminution either 
to his dignity or reputation to give him the prece- 
dence: yet Manlius Capitolinus (fo called, becaule he 
ſaved the Capitol) who thought he had done as much 
for his Country as Camillus, and was in no wife infe- 
rior to him in military abilities, could not bear to ſee 
ſuch extraordiny honours conferred upon him. Full 
of envy, therefore, and perceiving he could make no 
impreſſion upon the Senate, he applied to the people; 
amongſt whom he ſcattered various aſperſions and in- 
ſinuations to the prejudice of Camillus; particularly, 
that the ranſom money which was collected for the 
Gauls, but had not been appropriated to that uſe, 
e was 
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was diſtributed amongſt ſome few Citizens; and that, 
if it could be recovered out of their hands, it would 
be of great advantage to the people, who might ap- 
ply it cither to leſſen the public taxes, or diſcharge 
their private debts. Theſe ſuggeſtions had ſuch an 
effect upon the people, that they began to form ca- 
bals, and at laſt to raiſe tumults in the City; which 


giving great offence to the Senators, who thought 


they might prove of dangerous conſequence, they 
appointed a Dictator to enquire into the matter, and 
to call Manlius to account for his behaviour. This 
Magiſtrate accordingly cited Manlius to appear im- 
mediately, and anſwer to the charge exhibited againſt 
him in a public aſſembly ; whither the Dictator com- 
ing in the midſt of the Nobility, and Manlius ſur- 
rounded by the Plebeians, the latter was deſired to de- 
clare in whoſe hands the money was, which he had 
ſpoken of; becauſe the Senators were as deſfirous to 


be informed of that as the people. But Manlivs, in- 


ſtead of anſwering particularly to the queſtion, en- 
deavoured to evade it, by ſaying, he had no occaſion 
to inform them of what they already knew ſo well 
themſelves ; upon which, the Dictator ſent him di— 


rectly to priſon. 


From hence we may ab how deteſtable ſuch 
calumnies ovght to be, not only in all free States, but 
in every civil Society ; and how neceſſary it is to pu— 
niſh thoſe that are guilty of them, without partiality 


or reſpect of perions. And certainly no method ſo 


effectual can be taken to prevent or ſuppreſs them, as 
to encourage legal accufations as much as poſſible; 
ſince they are ro leſs dettimental than ſuch accuſa— 
tions are ſerviceable to a Common-wealth For there 
is this difference betwixt them, that a Calumniator 
calis in no teſtimony or evidence to prove the truth 
of what he ſays; io that it is in any man's power to 
abuſe another ; bur an Accuſer muſt produce wit- 


neſſcs and ſubſtantial DIODES. to lupport his charge . 
Accu- 


* 4 Aliud eſt RC alind aecuſare. 'Accufatio crimen deſi- 


cc * derat, rem ut definiat, hominem ut notet, argumento probet, teſte 
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Accuſations are lodged before Magiſtrates, or Coun- 
cils, or Aſſemblies of the people: but Calumnies are 
whiſpered about in holes and corners; and it always 
happens that Calumnies prevail molt in thoſe States, 
where there are the fewelt accuſations, and the go- 
vernment is leaſt difpoſed to encourage them. 
A founder of a Republic therefore ought to make 
fuch laws and proviſions, that any one citizen may ſe- 
curely accuſe another, and to fee that they are duly 
and ſtrictly obſerved: after which, he ſhould puniſh 


Calumniators with the utmoſt rigour; who indeed 


would have no reafon to complain of it, when they 


had an opportunity of openly and ſafely accuſing thoſe 


whom they had baſcly ſlandered in private. Where 
this is not duly attended to, great diſorders muſt al- 
ways enſue; for Calumnies inſtead of making men 
better, only ſerve to irritate and provoke them; and 
when they are thus exaſperated, they naturally endea- 


vour to revenge themſelves, as they will rather be 
apt to hate, than ſtand in any fear of thoſe that have 


aſperſed them. Excellent proviſions were made at 
Rome for this purpoſe, as we have faid before; and 
very poor ones, or in fact none at all, at Florence: 


accordingly the former Republic reaped great advan- 
tage from them, and the latter ſuffered much by that 
neglect. For whoever reads the Hiſtory of our Com- 


mon-wealth will ſce how many aſperſions have been 
calt at all times, upon thoſe that were employed in the 
management of its moſt important affairs; one being 
charged with embezzling the public money, another 
with being bribed by the enemy to loſe a battle, or 
raiſe a ſiege; and a third WA being too ambitious z 


= confirment. Malediio autera_nikit habet, propoſiti, preter con- 


„ tumeliam.” Cic. pro M. Clio orat. XIII. in init. Quid eſt 


cc enim minus, non dico Orator is, ſed hominis, quam. id objicere ad- 


« verſario, quod ille ſi verbo negirit, :0ng1us progredi non poutlit qui 


« objecerit ?”' Philip. II. Add to thele the words of Lactantius. 
“ Turpe eſt hominem ingenioſum dicere id, quod fi neges, probare 
4 non potit.” Inſtit. Divin, lib. II. cap. xxviiii The Reader, if 
he pleaſes, may ſee two excellent diſcourſes upon this ſubject, in the 
4511t and 594th Numbers of the Spectator, and a Differtation upon 
deſamatory Libels, by Mr. e 
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which. occaſioned endleſs animoſities, diviſions, fac- 
tions, and finally the ruin of that State. But if pro- 
per care had been taken at Florence to encourage le- 
gal accuſations againſt ſuch Citizens as were ſuppoſed 
to be guilty of any crime, and to puniſh Calumnia- 
tors, all theſe evils might have been prevented; for 
thoſe Citizens, whether acquitted or condemned, 
would not have had it in their power to hurt the State, 
and fewer people would have been expoſed"to Accu— 
ſations than Calumnies : becaule, as I juft now ſaid, 
it is a much eaſier thing to calumniate, than to main— 

tain a juſt accuſation, It has likewiſe ſometimes hap- 
pened, that an aſpiring Citizen has availed himſelf of 
calumnies, to gratify his ambitious views: for if he 
is oppoſed by any other perſon of weight and power 
in the State, he immediately aſperſes him, and puts 


| himſelf at the head of the Plebeians, whom he con- 


firms in the bad opinion of his adverſary, which he 
had inſtilled into them before; and thus ſecures their 
ſuffrages and intereſt to promote his own deſigns ; of 
this ſeveral inſtances might be produced, but I ſhall 
content myſelf with one only. 7 

When the Florentine army laid ſiege to Lucca, un- 
der the command of their Commiſſary Giovanni Guic- 
ciardini; whether it was owing to ill fortune or bad 
conduct, he could not make himſelf Maſter of that 
City, However it might be, he was charged with be- 
ing corrupted by the Luccheſe ; which calumny be- 
ing induſtriouſly propagated by his enemies, enraged 


him to ſuch a degree, that it almoſt drove him to mad- 
neſs: and though he offered to put himſelf into the 


hands of a Magiſtrate till he ſhould be brought to a 


trial, yet he never could entirely wipe off the impu- 


tation, becauſe there were no laws in that Common- 
wealth to which he might have recourſe for his juſti- 


fication. Hence aroſe a mortal enmity betwixt Guic- 


ciardini's friends (who conſiſted of the greater part 
of the Nobility), and thoſe that wanted to fee a change 
of Government *; which animoſities, and others of 
# See the Hiſtory of Florence, Book IV. towards the end. 
0 the 
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the like nature daily increaſing, at laſt ended in the 
total deſtruction of the Republican Government 
there. 3 : 

M,anlius Capitolinus then being a Calumniator and 
not a fair Accuſer. the Romans have ſhewn us by their 
example, how ſuch people ought to be puniſhed : tor 
they ſhould be obliged to bring a formal accuſation, 
inſtead of ſpreading private calumnies; and rewerd- 
ed (at leaſt not puniſhed), in caſ- they make good 
their charge; if not, to be dealt with as Manlius 


was *, | 
CHAT 


* Tenes or Tennes, who gate name to the Ide of Tenedos, made 
a Law there, that a man ſhould always ſtand b+bind the Judge with 
an axe in his hand, ready to cut off the head of any perſon immedi— 
ately, who ſhould be convicted of a falſity. Ex Herachide de politlis. 
Others tay he ordered an Executioner to ſtand with an axe lifted up 
behind the Accuſers, to put thoſe to death directly that thowd be found 
guilty of falſe accuſations. Suidas in voce Tere av5guro;, This puts 
one in mind of a Maxim which a French Civilian of the Sixteenth 
Century has commented upon. It imports, that a man who takes 
upon him to attack the Religion which has been eſtabliſhed for ſeveral. 
ages, ought not to be heard but upon this condition, that he ſhall be 
capitally puniſhed, if he does not convince the people, that his own 
particular opinion is truer than that of the Public. “ Qui antiqua, 
« legitima, atque ordinaria ſacra, audet in controverſiam adducere, 
% eum non audiendum eſſe, niſi periculo ſui capitis, ſi non per{uadeat 
« veriorem eſſe ſuam ſententiam.” Petius Ætodius decretorum. lib I, 
p. xXviii. Paris 1573. 8vo. He quotes upon this occaſton a remarkable 
example from Joſephus Book XII. Chap. vi. of his Jewiſh Antiqui- 
ties. The Jews and Samaritans having had a conteſt in the City of 
„ Alexandria, upon the queſtion, whether the Temple of Jeruſalem 
© was preferable to that of Gerazim, the cauſe was brought before 
* the Council of Ptolemy Philometer King of Egypt: and before it 
« was argued, it was determined, that the Advocates ot that party, 
e which ſhould loſe the point, ſnould be condemned to die. The Ad- 
t vocate of the Jews ſpoke firſt, and fo clearly proved the juſtice of 
4c his cauſe, that a decree was made agreeable to his deſire; ſo that 
* Sabbeus and Theodofius, the two Advocates of the Samaritans, 
* were put to death.” ——One might here obſerve that Joftphus bas 
not mentioned whether the Samaritan Advocates ſpoke at all or not. 
This might lead one to think, that Sentence was given without their 
being heard. It is not probable, however, that Ptolemy would be 
guilty of ſuch a piece of injuſtice. Joſephus therefore has violated the 
— of Hiſtory —— The abovementioned Civilian, preſently after, 
cites the Law of Zaleucus, by which, all thoſe that propoſed any in- 
novations, were obliged to do it with a rope about their neck; that 
ſo, if they did not prevail for the abrogation of the old cuſtoms, they 
might be hanged upon the ſpot ; and concludes with a wiſh that there 
was the ſame law in France. He thinks that this would have pre- 
vented thoſe factions and confuſions, which the deſire of novelty had 

| | | co ccaſioned 
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CHAP. IX. 


That only one perſon ſhould be concerned, either in founding 
a new State, or making a thoreugh reform in an old one. 
T may be thought perhaps that I have entered too 

far into the Roman Hiſtory, before I make any 
mention either of the very Founders themſelves of 
that Republic. or the laws they made relating to Re- 


ligion and Military diſcipline. Not to keep thoſe in 


ſuſpence any longer, who may deſire ſome informa- 
tion in theſe matters, I jay, that many may poſſibly 
think it a bad precedent in Romulus, the founder of 
a State, to Kill his own brother firſt, and afterwards 
to connive at the death of Titus Tatius the Sabine, 
whom he had aſſociated with himſelf in the govern- 
ment*, as any of his own Subjects, if prompted by 

ambition 


vecaſioned in that Kingdom. © Quibus omnino rationibus atque con- 


% ditionibus, ſi nos præſertim in hoc tempore uteremur, quo is de- 
« mum nihil ſcire, & illiberalis eſſe dicitur, cui non placent abſur- 
« difſima quæque, modo recentiſſima; non ita plane res incertæ eſſent 
ac turbulentæ, neque tam multi multarum partium, factionum, 
* opinionum, auctores evaderent: cum ſuo ſaltem periculo eo diſce- 
« rent amare, colere, pacem patriamque, leges ac Magiſtratus, quæ 
% odio ſane proſequuntur.“ It is evident he would have had the diſ- 
pute betwixt the Popiſh Clergy and the Proteſtants, determined like 
that of Alexandria, But was there a Tribunal in France like that 


of the King of Egypt? The latter conſiſted of perſons who were ne1- 


ther Jews nor Samaritans; and the contending parties might there- 
fore expect an impertial judgment. Luther and Calvin and their fol- 
lowers could not promiſe themſelves the ſame thing; ſince the fame 
perſons who would have been their Judges, were likewiſe parties. So 
that neither the Laws of Za1icncus, nor that of the King of Tenedos, 
nor laſtly the practice of the Romans either can or ought to be ex- 
tended to matters of religion. Manlius was thrown headlong from 
the Capitol. | re , e ä . 

* After the death of Remus, a war having been commenced be- 
twixt the Sabines and Romans, upon the rape of the Sabin» virgins, 
Tatius, the general of the:former, made himſelf maſter of the Capi- 
tol, and otherwiſe ſo harraſſed the Romans, that Romulus was vbliged 
to come upon terms with them, and not only to incorporate them 
into his new State, but to admit Tatius to an equal ſhare in ihe So- 
vereignty. Five years afterwards, however, as they were offering ſa- 
criſice together at Lavinium, an inſurrection was raiſed, as fomn*: ſay 
by the contrivance of Romulus, in which Tatius loſt his life, Upon 
1 5 e | | this 
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ambition and defire of Command, might plead the 


example of their Prince, in diſpatching ſuch as en- 
deav2ured to oppoſe or impede their deſigns. And 


indeed their opinion would ſeem juſt and reaſonable, 


if the motives were not to be conſidered which in- 
duced Romulus to act as he did. For it muſt be laid 
down as a general rule, that it very ſeldom or never 
happens that any Government is either well founded 
at firſt, or thoroughly reformed atterwards, except the 
plan be laid and conducted by one man only, wha 
has the ſole power of giving all orders, and makin 


all laws that are neceſſary for its eſtabliſhment. A 


rudent and virtuous Founder of a State therefore, 
whoſe chief aim it is to promote the welfare of many, 
rather than to gratify his own ambition; to make 


proviſion for the good of his country, in preference 


to that of his Heirs or Succeſſors, ought to endea- 


vour by all means to get the ſupreme authority wholly 


into his own hands: nor will a reaſonable man ever 


condemn him for taking any meaſures, even the moſt 


extraordinary, if they are neceſſary for that purpole : 


the means indeed may ſeem culpable, but the end will 
juſtity them, if it be a good one, as that of Romulus 


was, and will always be admitted as a ſufficient ex- 


this paſſage, one E. Dacres, who tranſlated Machiavel's Political Diſ- 
courſes, in the year 1636, ſays as follows,“ Without queſtion the end 
„% was ambition, Royalty admitting no companion: of whom to free 
« himſelt, it ſeems, that Romulus ſtood not much upon how lawful 
$ means he uſed, for Cain like, he flew his brother, and conſented to 
cc Titus Tatius his death, without doubt, for venturing to take part 
& ju the authority.“ And touching this, it may be Machiavel will 
ſpezk truer, near the latter end of his eighteenth chapter of this book, 
where he ſays, “ Becauſe the reſtoring of a city to civil and politique 
« government pre-ſuppoſes a good man; and by violence to become 


% Prince of a Common wealth, pre-ſuppoſes an evil man, for this 
4 cauſe it ſhall very ſeldom come to paſs, that a good man will ever 


4c ſtrive to make himſelf Prince by miſchievous ways, although his 


c ends therein be all good; nor will a wicked man, by wicked means 


& attaining to be Prince, do good, nor gver comes it into his heart to 
& yſe that authority well, which by evil means he came to.” And ſo 
at the very end ot the ſame eighteenth chapter he concludes, “ That 
te though the intent were not good, there might be a fair colour ſet 
« upon it by a good ſucceſs,” Whereby our Politician, however he 
winds and turns, comes at length to diſcover his evil ground, “ Jus 
& recnandi gratia violandum eſt, aliis in rebus pietatum colas.” 


| cuſe ; 
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cuſe ; for he is only blameable who uſes violence to 


throw things into confuſion and diſtraction, and not 
he who does it to eſtabliſh peace and good order *. 
But a Legiſlator ought likewiſe to be ſo provident and 
diſintereſted as not to leave the authority he has aſ- 
ſumed as an inheritance to another: for men being 
naturally more prone to evil than good, his Succeſſor 
perhaps may be tempted by ambition to abuſe that 
ower which he himſelf made a wiſe and virtuous uſe 
of. Beſides, it is further to be conſidered, that al- 
though it is the moſt proper that one man alone ſhould 
form the firſt model, yet any Government that he 
ſhall eſtabliſh will be but of ſhort duration if it de- 
volves upon a ſingle perſon : but if it is transferred 
to many it will be much better, becauſe many will be 
intereſted in the maintenance of it. For as it is not 
convenient that the multitude ſhould be concerned in 
laying the foundations of a government; ſince the di- 
verlity of their opinions would not iuffer them to agree 
in what may be moſt for its good: fo when things 
are once ſettled upon ſome good and advantageous 
bottom, they will hardly ever all agree to aban- 
don it. 8 | 127 
That Romulus therefore was excuſable for putting 
to death both his brother and the other aſſociate in his 
government; and that what he did was not out of 
motives of ambition, but for the public good, plainly 
appears from his eſtabliſhing a Senate ſoon after they 
were dead, according to the reſolutions of which he 


acted in all things, reſerving only to himſelf the pri- 


vilege of calling the Senators together, and of com- 


* Human Policy ſeems to be at great variance with ſound reaſon and 
true religion in this point: for the beſt Caſuiſts ſay,“ Bonitas intentionis 
* non ſufficit ad bonitatem actus, i. e. A good end does not juſtify bad 
means to compals it; but the Jeſuits ſay otherwiſe. The Maxim, how- 


ever, © Let us do evil, that good may come,” is utterly diſclaimed by 


one of much higher authority than either of them — A ſharper, perhaps, 
may avail himſelf of tricks and fineſſes for a while, but a fair and good 
player will have the advantage at the long run. Let any one conſider 

the conduct of Henry III. of France, as it is related by Davila, and he 
will ſoon be convinced how fatal ſuch meaſures prove in the end; and 
thaj ** Honeſty, according to the old proverb, is the beſt Policy,” 


5 manding 
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manding their Armies in time of war. A proof of 
this we have from what happened afterwards, when 
the Romans recovered their liberties by the expulſion 
of the Tarquins : at which time they made no change 
in their firſt conſtitution; except that inſtead of one 
King for life, they annually created two Conſuls: 


which ſhews that the firſt inſtitutions of that Nate 


were rather calculated for a free Republican Govern- 
ment, than the ſupport of abſolute and tyrannical 


power. To confirm what I have laid down, I might 


quote many more examples, as thoſe of Moſes, L y- 

curgus, Solon, and other Founders of Kingdoms and 
Republics, who, by aſſuming the ſole power were en— 
abled to make excellent laws for the government of 


their reſpective States; but it is here unneceſſary, as 


they are already fo well known: I ſhall theretore add 
only one more, which, though not ſo brilliant and il- 
Iuſtrious perhaps as the reſt, is yet worthy of being 


2 by thoſe that would form a good ellabliſh- 


ment, Apis, King of Sparta, being deſirous to re- 
duce his Subjects ro the obſervation of the laws that 


had formerly been given them by Lycurgus, for 


want of which he perceived they had loſt much of 
their ancient virtue, and conſequently their power and 
command, was killed, before he could accompliſhed 
his deſign, by the Ephori * who ſuſpected that he 
wanted to introduce tyranny and make himſelf abſo- 
lute Lord over them. But Cleomenes, his Succeſſor, 
being determined to purſue the ſame def) ign by ſome 
papers that Agis left behind him, from which he per- 
ceived that his intention was only to reform the State; 


and finding he could not do his country that Service, 


any way but by taking the Government wholly into 
his own hands, (as the malevolence and oppoſition of 
a few, often prevent one man from doing a public 
good). he took a proper opportunity, and cauled not 


* Magiſtrates at Sparta, like the Tribunes at Rome, The people 
vſed to appeal from their King to them, as the Romans did from their 
Conſuls to the Tribunes : at firſt they were choſen to be aſſtants to 
the bl. 3 but in a ſhort time their er grew much greater 
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only the Ephori, but all others that were capable of 
obſtructing his meaſures, to be put to death, and af- 
terwards reſtored the laws of Lycurgus to their for- 
mer vigour and authority. A reſolution that would 
have retrieved the glory of Sparta, and given as much 
reputation to Cleomenes as Lycurgus himſelf had ac- 

uvired, if the overgrown power of the Macedonians, 
and the feeble condition into which the other Repub- 
lics of Greece were then fallen, had not prevented it. 


For being ſuddenly invaded by the Macedonians, be- 


fore it had gained ſtrength enough to defend itſelf ; 
and having no allies that were capable of giving it 
any aſſiſtance, it was forced to ſubmit, and that great 
and laudable deſign proved abortive in the end. Theſe 


things being duly conſidered, I conclude, that in or- 


der ro found a State, one perſon alone ſhould have 
all the power veſted in him; and that Romulus was 
excuſable, at leaſt, in putting Remus and Tatius to 
death. = | | 


CHAP. X. 


1f thoſe that found States deſerve praiſe , others that in- 
troduce Tyranny ought to be held in deteſtation. 


F all men that are praiſe-worthy, thoſe are moſt 

ſo that have made Religion and Divine worſhip 

their chief care; and, in the next place, thoſe that 
have founded Kingdoms or Republics. After whom 
we may reckon great Commanders, who have either 


.. enlarged their own dominion or that of their Country. 


To theſe we may add Learned men of all kinds, that 
have excelled in their ſeveral profeſſions. And laſtly, 
all eminent Artificers and Mechanics, of whom the 
number is infinite, deſerve ſome ſhare of commen- 
dation, On the contrary, thoſe wretches are worthy 
of nothing but infamy and deteſtation, who extirpate 


| Religion, ſubvert Kingdoms and Common-wealths, 


make war upon Virtue, Merit, Letters, Arts, Sci- 
Saas ences, 
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ences, and every thing elſe that is uſeful or honourable 
to mankind ; in which rank are the prophane, the ty- 
rannical, the ignorant, the idle, the diſſolute, and 
_ debauched. Now certainly there can be no man liv- 
ing, whether wiſe or ſimple, good or bad, but muſt 
praiſe the one, and condemn the other, if at liberty 


to ſpeak his mind. Nevertheleſs, the generality of 


mankind, deluded by a falſe appearance of what ſeems 
d and great, ſuffer themſelves either wilfully or ig- 
norantly to follow the example of thoſe that deſerve 


the higheſt degree of reproach inſtead of admiration, 7 


who. when they might have founded a Kingdom or a 
Common-wealth to their immortal honour, become 


tyrants ; not conſidering what glory, what reputation, 


what ſecurity, tranquillity, and peace of mind they 
forfeit by ſuch a manner of proceeding; and, to 
what infamy, abhorrence,. remorſe, diſquietude, and 
to how many dangers and alarms they expoſe them- 
ſelves. Every man that reads and conſiders the Hil- 


tory of former times, whether he be a ſubje& of a 1 


Common: wealth, or one that has advanced himſelf to 
' Sovereignty, would certainly chuſe, if a Republican, 
to have been Scipio rather than Julius Cæſar; if a Prince, 
rather to have been Ageſilaus, Timoleon, or Dion, 
than Nabis, Phalaris, or Dionyſius; for he cannot 
help ſeeing how highly the former were admired and 
revered, and how much the latter were condemned 
and abominated by all good men. He will likewiſe 


ſee, that Timoleon and the others had as much autho- 
rity in their reſpective States, as either Phalaris or 


Dionyſius had in theirs, and lived with infinitely more 
comfort and ſecurity. We ought not to be dazzled 
with Cæſar's falſe glory, when we behold him ſo 


much extolled by ſome writers; for thoſe writers 
were either ſo corrupted by his good-fortune, or over 
awed by the long continuance of his power, that they * 
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durſt not ſpeak truth. But, if thoſe Hiſtorians had | 1 


been under no reſtraint, without doubt they would 
have ſpoken as freely of him, at leaſt, as others have 


done of Catiline; for Cæſar was certainly the more 
5 ws wicked 
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Chap. X. Tax FirsT Decap or Livy. - 45 
wicked of the two, if one man that actually commits 
a crime, is worſe than another, who only intended it. 
Such a Reader may alſo obſerve, what Eulogies they 
beſtow upon Brutus ; for, as they durſt not ſpeak im- 
partially of Czſar, on account of his power, they 
were forced to content themſelves with magnifying 
his adverfary. Let it be conſidered likewiſe, by all 
fuch as have changed Republics into abſolute govern- 
ments, in what ſecurity thoſe Emperors lived, who 
after Rome became an Empire, ſtrictly obſerved the 
laws of their country, and reigned like good Princes; 
in compariſon of thoſe that behaved in a different 
manner : and they will find that Titus, Nerva, Tra- 
jan, Adrian, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius, had 
no occaſion either for Prætorian bands or legions to 
guard them; becauſe their own goodneſs, and the 
affections both of the Senate and people were a ſuffi- 
cient defence to thoſe Princes. On the contrary, it 
may be remarked, that the moſt powerful armies, 
both in the eaſtern and weſtern parts of the Empire, 
were not able to ſecure Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, and 
ſeveral other bad Emperors, againſt ſuch enemies as 
their wicked and tyrannical government had created 
them, Now, if the reigns of theſe different Empe- 
rors be well conſidered, they may ſerve as excellent 
leſſons to any other Prince, who is deſirous not only 
to avoid infamy, but to immortalize his name, to live 
in ſecurity, and free from dangers and alarms : for of 
twenty-ſix Emperors, who reigned betwixt the time 
of Julius Cæſar and Maximin, ſixteen were murdered, 
and ten only died a natural death. But if ſome of 
thoſe that happened to be murdered were good Princes 
(as Galba and Pertinax were) their death was owing 
to the corruption which their Predeceſſors had intro- 
duced amongſt the Soldiery : and, if any one of thoſe 
that died a natural death was a bad Prince (as Severus 
was) it may be attributed to ſuch a degree of good 
fortune and valour, as are ſeldom incident to the ſame 
perfon. One may further learn from the hiſtory of 


the Roman Emperors, upon what foundation a Mo- 


narchy 


45 Pornticai, Discourses von Book J. 
narchy ought to be built, in order to make it ſtable 7? 

and permanent; for all the Emperors that ſucceeded * 
to the Imperial dignity by inheritance, proved very 7 
bad, excepting Titus; and thoſe, on the contrary, * | 
who enjoyed it by adoption, were all good Princes, 
as might be inſtanced in the examples of Nerva, ang 
the four ſucceeding Emperors in particular; but when 
the Empire became hereditary, it began to decline 
very faſt. Eos 

Let a Prince then compare the times that happened 
betwixt the reigns of Nerva and Marcus Aurelius, 

with thoſe that went before and thoſe that came after, 
and then declare in which he would chuſe either to 


= 
have been born or reigned. For when good Princes 
were upon the throne, he will fee them reigning in 
ſecurity in the midſt of their Subjects, peace and + 
Juſtice firmly eſtabliſhed, the Senate in full authority, 
the Magiſtrates honoured and reſpected, the citizens 
enjoying their properties without fear or ſuſpicion, 
Nobility and virtue exalted, and the world in repoſe 1 
and tranquility ; all rancour, licentiouſneſs, corrup- b 
| tion and ambition ſeemed to be extinguiſhed in thoſſe V 
golden times; every man was at liberty both to chuſe n 
and maintain his own opinion *. In ſhort, he will! 9 
ſee the world exulting in all manner of felicity ; the © * 
Princes full of glory, and revered by their people; © 
and the people happy and ſafe, under the protection 1 


and paternal affection of their Princes. | 
In the next place, let him examine the reigns of 
the other Emperors, and he will find them full of 
| commotion, diſcord, ſedition, inhuman murders, at- _ „ 
ſaſſinations of Princes both in peace and war, foreign _ « 
and domeſtic broils, Italy diſtracted with daily alarms, _ 
its cities plundered and deſtroyed, the metropolis it- 
ſelf burnt, the Capitol demoliſhed by its own Citizens, 
the temples pulled down, Religion corrupted, the 
cities full of adulteries, the Sea covered with Exiles, 
and the Shores ſtained - with blood; he will ſee end- 


„ Rara temporum felicitas,” ſays Tacitus, „ ubi ſentire quæ 
velis & quæ ſentias dicere licet.“ Hiſt, I. ib, I. c. i. | = 
2, | 2 
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Chap. X. Tat FIRST DECAD or Livy. 47 
leſs enormities and cruelties in Rome, and not only 
riches and nobility, but even virtue itſelf looked up- 
on as a Capital offence, He will ſee infamous Ac- 
cuſcrs and Calumniators rewarded, Servants bribed 
to betray their Maſters, Children to rebel againſt their 
Parents, and thoſe that had no Enemies, oppreſſed 
and undone by their friends *. Upon ſuch an ex- 
amination it will appear, what mighty obligations 
Rome, Italy, and the whole world lay under to 
Julius Cæſar; and certainly, if a Prince, who reads 
theſe things, has any principles of humanity in him, 
he will not only be deterred from following- the ex- 
ample of theſe wicked Emperors, but inflamed with 
a deſire of imitating the good. For one that aſpires 
to fame and reputation in the world would wiſh to 
ſucceed to a corrupted ſtate, not utterly to ſpoil and 
ſubvert it, as Cxfar did; but to new-model and re- 
form it, like Romulus: and heaven cannot give, nor 
man deſire a more favourable opportunity of acquir- 
ing true glory, If it ſhould happen, however, that 
he cannot effect that reform, without entirely giving 
up his power and authority, he would be in ſome 
meaſure inexcuſable without doubt, in caſe he did 
not do that; but, if he could accompliſh the one 
without loſing the other, he would be unpardonable 


* Machiavel has borrowed this picture, and many others from Ta- 
citus. Opus aggredior plenum cafibus, atrox præhis, diſcors ſe- 
% ditionibus, ipſa etiam pace vum. Quatuor Principes ferro inter- 
« rempti. Tria bella civilia, plura externa, ac plerumque premixta. 
« Proiperz in Oriente; adverſe in Occidente res. Turbatum llly- 
„ ricum, Galliz nutantes; perdomita Britannia, & ſtatim amiſia, 


Coortæ Sarmatarum ac Suevorum gentes, Nobilitatus cladibus 


m mutuis Dacus. Mota etiam prope Parthorum arma falſi Neronis 
-— © Ludibrio, Jam vero Italia novis cladibus, vel poſt longam ſæcu— 
= © lorum ſeriem repetitis, afflicta. Hauſtæ aut obrutæ urbes fecun- 


©Y 
FS 
2 
0 
* 


= * amicos opprefſi,” Hiſt. I. iii. 


» © difiima Campamiz ora, Urbs incendiis vaſtata, conſumptis anti- 
( gquiſſimis delubris, ipſo Capitolio civium manibus incenſo. Pollutæ 
= * cxrimoniz, magna adulteria, plenum exiliis mare, infecti cxdibus 
2 * ſcopuli, atrocius in urbe ſævitum. Nobilitas, opes, omiſſi geſtique 


honores pro crimine, & ob virtutes certiſimum exitium. Nec 
minus præmia delatorum inviſa quam celera ; cum alii ſacerdotia 
& conſulatus ut ſpolia adepti, procurationes alii & interiorem po- 
tentiam, agerent, ſerrent cuncta. Odio & terrore corrupti in do- 
minos ier wi, in patronos liberti; & quibus deerat inimicus, per 
if 


©. 


« ſtrongeſt 
« inſults © 


[ 


38 Por fr Ic AL Discoutses upo Book I. 
if he neglected it. Let thoſe conſider, therefore; 


who are bleſſed with ſuch an opportunity, that they 
have the choice of two courſes, one of which will 


make them happy and ſecure whilſt they live, and 
crown their memory with glory ; the other will lead 
them into continual troubles and dangers in this life, 


and make them for ever infamous after their death“. 


CHAP. XI. 
Concerning the Religion of the Romans. 
Otwithſtanding Romulus was the original Four- 


der of Rome, and that it owed its birth and 
the firſt rudiments of its conſtitution to him; yet 


Heaven foreſceing that his laws and inſtitutions alone 


were not ſufficient either to form or fupport ſo great 
an empire as that of Rome was ordained to be, in- 
ſpired the Senators of that City to make choice of 


Numa Pompilius to ſucceed Romulus in the govern- 
ment of it; that fo, what was left defective by the 


former, might be completed by the latter. Numa, 
therefore, finding the people fierce and warlike, and 
being deſirous to civilize and make them obedient to 
laws by peaceable meaſures, had recourſe to Reli- 


* Excellent was the advice which Antoninus Pins gave his ſon 


© Commodus. Two days before he died, he aſſured his friends, that 


he did not defire to live, becauſe the ill conduct of his ſon had made 


life uneaſy to him. However, he recommended him to the Soldiery ; and 


we have an excellent diſcourſe of his in Herodian, in which he deſired 
his friends to aſſiſt him with their advice, and directed him in what man- 
ner he ought to govern. He further charged his friends to make him 
ſenſible, ** That all the riches and honours in the Univerſe were not 
„ ſufficient to ſatisfy the luxury and ambition of a Tyrant, nor the 
Sarda and armies able to defend him from the hatred and 
his Subjects. That no tyrannical Prince ever enjoyed a 
« long and peaceable reizn ; but ſuch only as gained the hearts of 
* their people by clemency. That not thoſe who ſerved out of con- 
« ſtraint, but ſuch as obeyed voluntarily, would continue faithful in 
« all trials, and free from either flattery or treachery. And laſtly, 
« that it was exceeding difficult, and yet highly neceſſary, for thoſe 
« Princes to ſet bounds to their paſſions, who had none to their 
&«& power,” Herodian, lb, I. cap. Vail, : |; 
Sion, 
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Chap, XI, TRE FixsT Decap or Livy. 49 
gion, as a thing abſolutely neceſſary to maintain civil 
polity: and in this he ſucceeded ſo well, that for 
many ages no ſtate ever ſhewed a greater degree of 
reverence for the Gods; which very much facilitated 
the execution of ſuch undertakings as the Senators 


and chief Magiſtrates had reſolved upon. For who- 


ever will be at the pains of examining the many great 


actions that were performed, either by the people in 


general, or by particular perſons, will find they were 
always more afraid of violating an oath, than of diſ- 
obeying the laws; as they dreaded the power of the 
Gods much more than the authority of men. Of this 


we have a manifeſt proof in the examples of Scipio 


and Manlius Torquatus; for, after the great overthrow, 


which Hannibal had given the Romans at Cannæ, 
the people were in ſuch a panic, that numbers of 


them aſſembling together determined to quit Italy, 
and tranſport themſelves into Sicily : of which Scipio 


being informed, immediately went to them, and 


drawing his ſword, obliged them all to take a ſolemn 


oath never to abandon their country, Lucius Man- 


lios, the father of Titus Manlius, afterwards ſur— 
named Torquatus, had an accuſation lodged againſt 
him by Marcus Pomponius, Tribune of the People; 
but before the day appointed for hearing his cauſe, 


Titus went to the Tribune, and threatened to kill 
him directly, if he would not take an oath to with- 


draw the accuſation : which he accordingly did, and 
ſtrictly obſerved it. Here we. ſee Citizens, whom 


neither the love of their country, nor regard of the 


laws could have prevented from leaving Italy, ſtill 
kept firm to it by the fear of violating an oath, 


-though they had been compelled to take it: and a 


Tribune laying aſide the enmity he had with the 
father, forgetting the outrage received from his ſon, 
and diſdaining the reflections that mult. be caſt upon 
his own honour, only to avoid breaking his oath : 
all which was entirely owing to the Principles of 
Religion inculcated by Numa in that City, | 


ferences with the 


9 


| Pol rrIcAL Drscovrsrs vvros Book I. 
t likewiſe appears, in the courſe of the Roman 


Hiſtory, of what admirable ſervice Religion was in 


governing armies, re-ur.iting the people, ſupporting 
virtue, and diſcouraging vice. So that if it ſhould 


be diſputed, whether Rome was more obliged to 
Romulus or Numa, I ſhould think Numa was the 


reater Benefactor to it; for where a due regard is 
had to Religion, it will be an eaſy matter to intro- 


duce military virtue and good diſcipline ; but with- 
out thar, it will be found very difficult to introduce 


it, and much more ſo to bring it to any degree of 
perfection. It is further obſervable, that, in form- 
ing a Senate, and eſtabliſhing certain other inſtitu- 
tions both civil and military, Romulus did not avail 
himſelf of Divine authority; but Numa, finding it 
abſolutely e pretended to have private con- 

ymph Egeria, who dictated to 
him what he was to preſcribe to the people. This he 


did, becauſe he wanted to introduce fome new Jaws 


and cuſtoms, and was afraid his own authority alone 
would not be fufficient for that purpoſe. And in- 
deed, no man could ever fucceed in getting new and 
extraordinary laws admitted amongſt a people with- 
out the ſanEtion of Religion; for though a fagacious 
and provident Legiſlator may foreſee their ſalutary 
effects, yet, if they do not appear obvious to the 


vulgar, he will not otherwiſe be able to convince 


them, either of the utility or neceffity of them: upon 


which account, wiſe Law-givers always have recourſe 
to Religion, in order to remove that difficulty. Ly? 


eprgus, Solon, and many others, ated in this man- 


ner, and for theſe reaſons: and thus the Roman 
People revering the piety and wiſdom of Numa, ſub- 
mitted in all things co his inſtitutions . It is true, 


„ Religion,” ſays Biſhop Fleetwood, in his Charge delivered to 


the Clergy of the Dioceſe of Ely, at Cambridge, Aug. 7, 1716, 


* is ſo uſeful and ſo neceffary to the well-being of the world, and fo 


e perfective of human nature, that it commands the elteem of all 
ee men, and obtains it of all that are reaſonable. There never was a 
* country in any manner civilized without Religion; nor have any 
« of our Travellers in their diſcoveries, either of the old or new 
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Char. XI. Tat Finxsr Dzcap or Livy, 51 


the devotion of thoſe times was ſuch, and the igno- 


rance of the people he had to deal with ſo great, 


that they contributed very much to facilitate his 
deſigns, and gave him an opportunity of making any 
new impreſſion upon them he pleaſed : and, without 
doubt, any perſon that ſhould undertake to found a 


State at preſent, would find a parcel of mountaineers, 


and illiterate uncivilized men, more tractable and 
obedient than others, who had been uſed to live in 
communities, and had their morals and principles 
corrupted : as a rough unhewn block of marble may 
more eaſily be wrought into a good Statue, than one 
that has been already ſpoiled by ſome bungling 
workman, _ : | 

All theſe things being conſidered, I conclude, that 
the introduction of Religion at Rome by Numa, was 
one of the cauſes that chiefly contributed to its 

randeur and felicity: for Religion produced good 


order, and good order is generally attended with 


ood fortune and ſucceſs in any undertaking. And, 
as a ſtrict obſervation of Divine worſhip and religious 


duties, always tends to the aggrandizement of a 


State; ſo a negle& and contempt of them may be 
reckoned amongſt the firſt cauſes of its ruin. For, 
where there is no fear of God, it mult either fall to 
deſtruction, or be ſupported by the reverence ſhewn 


to a good Prince; which indeed may ſuſtain it for a 


while, and ſupply the want of Religion in his Sub- 


jets. But as human life is ſhort, the Government 
muſt of courſe {ink into decay, when the virtue that 
upheld and informed it is extindt. Hence it comes 


to pals, that States which depend upon the ſpirit of 


one man alone, are generally ſhort-lived : for when 
he dies, his virtues dies with him, and ſeldom revives 
in his ſucceſſor, as Dante has juſtly obſerved. : 


& world, found and populous town or City without a Temple or 
« place of public worſhip.”—In ſhort, human Society could nat ſub- 
fiſt without it, as might eaſily be ſhewn, if it was neceſſary at this 
time of day. See allo a Book written not long ago by Wortley 
Mountague, Eſq. upon this.Subject. . EF 


E 2 Rade 


52 Pol ITI AL DiscouksESs UPON 


Rade volte diſcende per li rami 
L'umana probitate, e queſto vuole 
Quel che la di, perche da lui  chiami, 


The virtue of the Sire, 
Seldom to heirs defcends, 
With him it oft begins, 
And with him often ends; 
Though wonderful to us, 
Such is the will of Heaven, 
That we may aſk of him, 
By whom alone *tis given. 


Book I. 


It is not ſufficient, therefore, for the firm eſtab» 
| Iiſhment either of a Kingdom or Republic, that it is 
wiſely governed by a prince whilſt he lives: it is 
Further neceffary, that he ſhould lay the foundations 
an ſuch a manner, that it may be able to ſupport itſelf 

after he is dead. And though ignorant and unpo- 
| liſhed people are more ſuſceptible of new doctrines 
and laws, than thoſe that think themſelves already 


ſufficiently polite and civilized, yet it is not an im- 


poſſible thing to make an impreſſion upon the latter. 
The Florentines do not look upon themſelves as either 
rude or ignorant people; and yet they were prevailed 
upon. by Girolamo Savonarola to believe, that he 
converfed with God *. For my own part, I will not 
pretend to determine, whether that was true or not; 
becauſe ſo great a man_ ought not to be ſpoken of, 


but with the utmoſt reverence : this, however, I will 


take upon me to ſay, that many thouſands believed 


1t, who never ſaw him perform any thing miraculous, 


that might be a good foundation for ſuch an opinion: 
his life, doctrine, and manner of converſation, being 
fufficient, as they thought, to convince them. 
no one deſpair then, of being able to do what has 
been done by others: for mankind (as I have ob- 
ferved before, in my introduction to theſe diſcourſes} 
are born, live and die, 
formerly, _ _ OA. - 

* See Chap. VI. of the Prince. 
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* 


CHAP, XII. 


Of what importance it 1s for the preſervation of a State, 
to pay a due vener ation to Religion; and how much the 
neglect of it, occaſioned by the Church of Rome, bas 
contributed to the ruin of Italy. | CN 


HE rulers of all States, whether Kingdoms or 
Common-wealths, who would preſerve their 
governments firm and entire, ought above all things 
to take care that Religion is held in the higheſt ve- 
neration, and its ceremonies at all times uncorrupted 
and inviolable; for there is no ſurer prognoftic of 
1mpending ruin in any State, than to ſce Divine 
worſhip neglected or deſpiſed, This may eaſily be 
demonſtrated, by examining the foundation upon 
which the Religion of any Country is built; for the 
Religion of all nations is founded upon ſome princt- 
ples. That of the Gentiles was founded chiefly upon 
the anſwers of Oracles, Divination, and Auguries; all 
the reſt of their Rites, Ceremonies, and Sacrifices, 
depending wholly upor theſe: for they thought the 
lame Being that could foretell things to come, could 
alſo confer them if good, or avert them if evil; for 
which reaſon they erected Temples, offered up Sa- 
critices and Prayers, and inſtituted other ceremonies 
for the worſhip of that Supreme power: and thus 
the Oracle at Delphos, the lemple ot Jupiter Am- 
mon, and other celebrated ſhrines, kept the world 
in admiration and devotion. But when the Prieſts 
of theſe Temples began to give anſwers accordingly 
as they were influenced by great men, the fallacy 
was detected, and the people -growing incredulous, 
became at laſt rebellious, and diſpoſed to throw off 
all civil government and reſtraint. | 
All rulers of Kingdoms and Common-wealths 
therefore, ought to have a ſpecial .regard to the 
Fundamental principles of the religion of their. 
ET = - country: 
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country: for whilſt they are kept ſacred and inviolate, 
it will be an eaſy matter to maintain devotion, and 
conſequently good order and union, amongſt their 
ſubjects. For which purpoſe, they muſt carefully 


attend to all circumſtances and events (how falſe or 
frivolous ſoever they may appear to themſelves) that 
ſeem in any wiſe conducive to this end; and the 
wiſer and better acquainted they are with the natural 


courſe of things, the more they will avail themſelves 
of ſuch aſſiſtances . This method being taken by 


prudent Governors, produced the opinion of mira- 
cles; many of which have been pretended to be 


wrought even in nations under the influence of falſe 


religion : for ſuch Governors always endeavour to 


confirm the people in the belief of them, to what 


cauſes ſoever they may have been owing ; and the 
authority of the Prince never fails to ſtrengthen the 
faith of the people. Many of theſe Miracles might 


„ cc Nothing,” fays M. Brueys, Hiflorie du Fanaticiſme, p. 230, 


_ © has a greater aſcendant over the mind of man than Religion; all 


« things appear lawful to thoſe that firmly believe God is on their 
« fide, and that they only execute his orders. Thoſe who know the 
<< we which the artful Greeks and Romans made of their Oracles, 
< their Soothſayers, their Augurs, their Aruſpices and Feciales, 
« whoſe employment it was to foretel the will of the Gods, whenever 


4 any important affair was debated; ſome in viewing the entrails of 
« Victims, the harmony, the flight, or various motions of certain 


« birds: thoſe ] ſay, who know of what uſe theſe things were former- 


cc ly, know likewiſe that perſons of good ſenſe gave no manner of 


t credit to them, nor made any other uſe of them, than to inſpire 
Nations and Soldiers with deſigns (as if dictated by the Gods) 
% which were nothing but what they had reſolved upon themſ-lves 
% before they had conſulted their Oracles.”——OlId Dacres ſays upon 
this paſſage as follows:“ Ammiratus here taxes Machiavel, ſaying, 


This was rather the opinion of a cunning and crafty man, than of 


ce one that had either any Religion or Morality in him, whoſe plain 
% and ſimple conditions ought to be free from all fraud and falſhood; 


% and however the Romans were deceived here, which cannot be 
% denied, yet without doubt they never did this, thinking to deceive 


c themſelves, or with intention to deceive others.” Thus Ammira- 


tus. And indeed it ſavours of Atheiſm to bring the Miſtreſs to ſerve 
the Handmaid, Religion to ſerve Policy, as if the Seaſons of the year 


ought to accommodate themſelves to men, rather than men accom- 
modate themſelves to the Seaſons; not conſidering that Religion 
propounds to men a further end than Policy points at. A Prince 
therefore ſhould be well aware of ſuch evil devices, believing con- 
ſtantly that Religion hath no nted of help from falſhood, nor can 


gain any ſtrength by lies, 5 
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Chap. XII. TE FIRST DAD of Livy. 35 
be inſtanced from the Roman Hiſtory, but we ſhall 
produce only one. When the Komans ſacked the 
City of Veii, a party of Soldiers went into a Temple 
there, dedicated to Juno, and addreſſing themſelves 
to an image of that Goddeſs, aſked her if ſhe would 
go to Rome; to which ſome of them ſaid, ihe gave her 
aſſent by a nod, and others affirmed, that ſhe actually 
ſpoke, and ſaid ſhe would. Now thefe men being 
more religious than Soldiers commonly are (as Livy 
infers from the ſilence, reſpect, and veneration, with 
which rhey entered the Temple) ealily perſuaded 
themſelves they had an anſwer given thein, which 
very likely they fully expected before they aſked tlie 
queſt on. However that might be, this opinion was 
induſtriouſiy propagated, and encouraged by Camillus, 
and other leading men in the Common wealth, who 
endeavoured by all means to foment the credulity 
of the people. | 

If Chriſtian Princes then had taken care to maintain 
their Religion in the purity it was delivered by its 
Author; it is certain Chriſtendom would have been 
much more happy and united than it is at preſent: 
but it is the ſureſt fign of its declenſion, to ſee that 
thote who live neareſt to the Church of Rome, which 
is the Head of our Religion, have the leaſt devotion: 
for, whoever will examine uns firſt principles, and 
compare them with the practice of theſe times, will 
will find it no dificult matter to perſuade himſelf, 
that either ſome dreadful ſcourge, or perhaps utter 
deſtruction is hanging over our heads. But ſince 
there are ſome who maintain, that the welfare of 
Italy depends upon the Church of Rome, I ſhall 
endeavour to evince the contrary by ſome arguments, 
= which, in my opinion, are unanſwerable. In the firſt 
= place, then, the corrupt example of the Romiſh 
Court has extinguiſhed all ſenſe of Religion and 
Piety in that province; and conſequently been the 


Machiavel ſeems here to have had the Spirit of prophecy upon 
Him, and to have foretold the Reformation which happened not long 


EE cauſe 


After in Chriſtendom, 


+ 
n 
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cauſe of numberleſs evils: for as all things go well 
where Religion is duly ſupported, ſo where that is 
neglected and trampled upon, every thing runs into 


confuſion and diſorder, We Italians, therefore, are 


certainly under great obligations to this Church and 
its Prieſts, for aboliſhing all Religion and polluting 
our morals; but under greater ſtill upon another ac- 
count, which has been our utter ruin; and that 1s, 


for fomenting endleſs diſcords and diviſions amongſt 


us. For certainly no nation can ever expect to be 


happy, that is not united in obedience to ſome one 


Prince or Common-wealth, as France and Spain are 
at this time: and it is wholly owing to the Church 
of Rome, that Italy, at preſent, is neither entirely 


vnder a Republican, nor a Monarchical government. 


For though the Popes fixed their refidence there, and 
obtained a temporal as well as ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
yet they never were able to poſſeſs themſelves of all 


Italy : and, on the other hand, they were never re- 
| duced to ſo low an ebb, but upon any apprehenſion 
of loſing their temporal dominion, they could call 


in ſome foreign potentate to defend them againſt 


other States that were grown too ſtrong for them; of 


which there occur many examples in the hiſtory of 
former times; particularly, when by the aſſiſtance 


of Charlemagne they drove out the Lombards, who 
had made themſclves maſters of almoſt all Italy; and 


in our own times, when they curbed the power of the 
Venetians by the help of France, and then diove out 


the French by the aid of the Swiſs. As the church 


then never was able to get Italy wholly into its own 


hands, it would not ſuffer any body elſe to do ſo; 
and this is the reaſon why it never could be united 
under one head, but ſtill continues divided into ſe- 
veral Principalities and Republics; which has brought 
it into ſuch a State of diſunion and weakneſs, chat it 


now lies at the mercy of the firſt Invader, and for 
this we may thank the Church alone, To prove the 
truth of which aſſertions, if it was poſſible to tranſ- 


plant the Court of Rome and all its ts authority in Italy, 


into 
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Chap. XII, Taz FIRST Decap or Livy. 87 
into the territories of the Swiſs, who at preſent 
are the only people that have preſerved both their 
religious and military inſtitutions in their original 
vigour, it would ſoon be ſeen that the wickedneſs 
and depravity of that court would occaſion more diſ- 
order and confuſion in Switzerland, than any other 
misfortune that ever did, or ever could happen to it &. 


* Voltaire, in his general Hiſtory of Europe, part IV. chap. vii. 
draws a ſtriking picture of that Court, and of thoſe times. The 
«© Comedies of Arioſto and Machiavel, ſays he, though not very de- 
« licate in regard to modeſty and Religion, were frequently acted 
« at this Court in the preſence of the Pope (Leo X.) and Cardinals, 
« hy young perſons of the higheſt rank in Rome. The merit alone 
te of thoſe pieces, great indeed for that age, made an impreſſion upon 
« the Spectators. Whatever might be offenſive to Religion paſſed 
« unobſerved at a Court entirely intent upon intrigues and pleaſures, 


and which had no notion that Religion could be injured by theſe 


4 liberties. And indeed, as they attacked neither the Doctrine, nor 
& Juriſdiftion of the Church, the Court of Rome took no more ex- 
„ ceptions againſt them, than the Greeks and ancient Romans did 
& againſt the wit and raillery of Ariſtophanes and Plautus. Even 
« affairs of the higheſt importance, never broke in upon the Pope's 
« pleaſures; he created thirty new Cardinals, moſtly Italians, whoſe 
e tempers were every way ccmformable to that of their Sovereign. 
* If they had not the ſame taſte and knowledge as the Pontif, at leaſt 
* they imitated him in his pleaſures. Almoit all the other Prelates 
followed their Example. Spain was at that time the only Country 

remarkable for the exemplary lives of the Clergy. This ſtriftneſs 
of Morals had been introduced by Cardinal Ximenes; a man of a 
ſour diſpoſition, who had no reliſh but for arbitrary power, and 
who ſtrutted in a Cordelier's habit when he was Regent of Spain, 
and ſaid he knew how to bind the Grandees to their duty with his 
cord, and would cruſh their pride under his Sandals. In every other 
country the Prelates lived like voluptuous Princes, ſome of them 
being poſſeſſed of eight or nine Biſhopricks. The whole torrent, 
both of Proteſtant and Popiſh writers, make loud complaints of the 
looſe morals of thoſe times. They tell us that the Biſhops, the in- 
ferior Clergy, and the Monks, led moſt indolent and ſcandalous 
lives; that nothing was more common than for Prielts to bring up 
their children publicly, after the example of Pope Alexander VI. 
We have ſtill the will of Crow, Biſhop of Cambray in thoſe days, 
in which he leaves ſeveral legacies to his children, and reſerves a 
Sum for the baſtards, which he ſtill hopes God will be ſo gracious to give 
him, in caſe te recovers from his illneſs, Theſe are the very words of 
the Will. — —But what gave the greateſt: Scandal of all was, the 
public Sale of Indulgencies, Abſolutions, and Diſpenſations of all 
prices; that Apoſtolic revenue, unlimited and uncertain before 
the time of Pope John XXII. was by him digeſted as a Code of the 
Canon Law, A Deacon, or Subdeacon, guilty of murder, was 
abiolved with permiſſion to hold three Benetices, for about twenty 
Crowns. A Biſhop, or an Abbot might aſſaſſinate for three hundred 
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CHAP. XIII. 


How the Romans availed themſelves of Religion in reſorm- 


ing the Slate, in projecting their wars, and in compeſ- 
ing tumulls. 1 PE 


T may not appear foreign to our purpoſe, to ſhew 

by ſome examples in what manner the Romans 
availed themielves of Religion in reforming their 
State, and in the proſecution of other eaterprizes ; 
and though many more might be produced out of 
Livy, yet 1 ſhall content myſelf with the following. 

The people having created Tribunes with conſular 
power, and all of them, except one, being choſen 
from amongft the Plebeians; it happened that there 
was a great peſtilence and famine the ſame year at 


Rome: of which the Nobility making a handle at the 


next creation of Tribunes, pretended that the Gods 


were offended at the people, for debaſing the Majeſty 


ce Livres; all manner of uncleanneſs, even the moſt ſhocking to nature, 
<« had its ſettled price. Beſtiality was rated at two hundred and 


« fifty Livres. Diſpenſations were granted, not only for paſt fins, but 
& for ſuch as any one had a mind to commit. In the Archives of Join- 


ce ville an Indulgence was found, granted to the Cardinal of Lorrain 
« and twelve of 

& which ever they choſe to name, ſhould be anticipated to each of 
< them. Le Laboureur relates of the Ducheſs of Burgundy and Au- 
e yergne, Siſter to Charles VIII. that ſhe had the privilege of obtain- 
< ing abſolution from all her fins as long as ſhe ſhould live, for herſelf 
4 and ten of her attendants, upon forty-ſeven feſtivals, without reck - 
* oning Sundays. This created no ſurprize in thoſe times. Public 
ce offices of Indulgences were opened in all parts, and they were farmed 
©« out like Cuſtom-houſe Duties. Moſt of thoſe public offices were 
« kept in alehouſes, by which means the Preacher, the Farmer, and 
44 the Diſtributor were all gainers. The Pope gave part of the money 


« to his Siſter, and no body as yet complained, The Preachers de- 


«« clared openly from the Pulpit, that if a man was even to ravith the 
& Virgin Mary, he would be forgiven upon purchaſing an Indulgence, 
4 and the people liſtened to them with devotion. But this farm in 
«© Germany happening to be given to the Dominicans, the Auguſtines, 
& who had been long in Poſſeſſion of it, grewyealovs; and this little 
« claſhing of intereſts betwixt thoſe two Orders of Friars in a corner 
of Saxony, was the Source of the Reformation.“ See Paolo Sarpi's 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, towards the beginning. 
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of the Empire; and that there was no other way to 
XZ appeale them, but by reducing the election of Tri- 
bones to its ancient footing; at which the people were 
ſo terrified that they choſe all their Tribunes the next 
= year out of the Nobility. We may ſee likewiſe how 
* thc Roman Generals had recourſe to Religion, to en- 


* 
* 


7 


2 7 


cut with the hardſhips of a ten years ſiege, and im- 
patient to be at home again, the Commanders pre- 


10 
44 
2 * 2 
I bl 
© 4 


= tended to conſult the Oracle of Apollo, from which 


by 
"a5 
3 4d 


3 they aſſured them they received for anſwer, that they 
ſhould take Veii the ſame year that the Alban Lake 
coverflowed its banks. Animated with this hope, the 
Soldiers patiently ſubmitted to all the fatigues of war, 
till Camillus took the City; which he did that very 
year *, Thus Religion was of great Service in redu— 
= cing that place, and reſtoring the Tribuneſhip to the 


mM 


6 i; Nobility ; neither of which perhaps could otherwiſe 


ERTIES N 


1 


* Livy relates a noble circumſtance concerning the behaviour of 
Camillus upon this occaſion.—It appears from a thouſand patſages in 
the Ancients, that the Heathens imagined there were ſome Deities who 
envied the proſperity of mankind, and never failed, ſooner or later, 
to viſit thoie that were remarkably happy, with ſome heavy misfor- 
tune, Camillus therefore could not ſee the triumphs of Rome, over 
the ruins of Veii, without apprehending ſome ſuch viciſſitude; upon 
which account, he prayed that if the proſperity of Rome was to be 
balanced by ſome evil, he alone, and not his Country, might ſuffer it. 
„% Dictator Camiilus, ſays Livy, lib. V. cap. xx1, capta Veiorum 
© urbe, preecones edicere jubet, ut ab inermi turba abſtineatur : is 
* finis ſanguinis fuit. Dedi inde inermes cœpti, & ad prædam miles 
« diſcurrit ; quz cum ante oculos ejus aliquanto ſpe atque opinione 
% major, majoriſque pretii rerum ferretur, dicitur manus ad cælum 
e tollens precatus eſſe Dictator, ut fi cui hominum Deorumve nimia 
* ſua fortuna populique Romani videretur, eam invidiam lenire ſuo 
„ privato incommodo, quam minimo publico populique Romani li- 
2 © ceret.” Could any thing be more Heroic than this in a Heathen ? 
What greatneſs of mind! does it not in ſome meaſure reſcmble St. 
Paul's + wiſhing himſelf accurſed for the Iſraelites his brethren and 

„ kinſmen ?“ Plutarch obſerves that when Camillus beheld the de- 
vaſtation of ſo flonrithing a City, he could not refrain from tears be- 
fore he made his prayer to the Gods, *Anzcn; Os Tx; T9her gxaTakgarog, N 
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have been effected without much difficulty. Let me 


quote another example to the ſame purpoſe. There 
had been great Tumults in Rome, occaſioned by Te. 
rentillus, a Tribune of the people, who wanted to 
have a Law paſſed, (the tenor of which ſhall be taken 
notice of in its proper place) that would have borne 
hard upon the Nobility. To prevent this, the Nobi- 
lity avaited themſelves of Religion two ways. In the 
firſt place, they cauſed the Sibylline books to be con- 
ſulted, and this anſwer to be returned from them,“ that 
< the City would be in great danger of loſing its liberties 
<« that very year, if civil diſcords were not prevented :” 
which artifice, (though it was diſcovered by the Tri- 
bunes) had ſuch an effect upon the people, that they 
grew cool in the matter, and retuſed to ſupport them 


any longer, The other expedient was this, Ene 
Appius Herdonius, having put himſelf at the head f 
a multitude of Slaves and Exiles, which amounted 3 
to no leſs than four thouſand, ſeized upon the Capitol 


in the night, to the great conſternation of the whole 
City; it being feared that it the Zqui and the Volſci, 
perpetual enemies of the Roman name, ſhouid make 
any attempt upon the City at that time, they would 


certainly take it; and the Tribunes ſtill obſtinately 7 
perſiſting in having the Terentillan law paſſed, ard 


pretending that the report of the Capitol being ſeized 


upon, was only a falle alarm, Publius Faro wat 2 3 
man of gravity and authority, came out of the Senate- 


Houſe, and partly by fair words, partly by threats, 


ſometimes repreſentiog to them what danger the City 
was in, ſometimes how unſeaſonable their demand 
was at that time, made ſuch an unpreſſion upon the 


minds of the Plebeians, that having all taken an oath 
of fidelity and obedience to the Conful, they preſently 
ran to arms, and recovered tne Capitol. Bur the 
Conſul Publius Valerius, being killed in the attack, 
Titus Quintius was immediately made Conſul in his 
room ; who not giving the people time to take breath, 


leſt they ſhould revive their clamours for the Teren- 
tillan law, ordered them to march with him directly 


againk 
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againſt the Volſci; inſiſting that by the oath they had 
taken to obey the Conſul, they were obliged to follow 
him ; and though this was oppoſed by the Tribunes, 
who alledged, that the oath they had taken extended 
no further than to the late Conſul : yer ſuch was the 
veneration for Religion in thoſe times, as Livy informs 
us, that the people choſe rather to follow the Conſul, 
than liſten to the ſuggeſtions of the Tribunes, and 
adds the following reflection to their great honour. 
« Nondum hc, quæ nunc tenet ſæculum, negligen- 
« tia Deorum venerat, nec interpretando ſibi quiſque 
% jusjurandum & leges aptas faciebat.“ i. e. That 
& contempt of the Gods which has overſpread this 
« age, was not then known, nor did private men dare 
<« to interpret oaths as they pleaſed, or accommodate 
„ the laws to their own private intereſt and advan- 
e tage.” The Tribunes therefore apprehending they 
ſhould otherwiſe loſe all their power, promiſed to obey 
the Conſul, and not to inſiſt upon the Terentillan law 
for the {pace of twelve manths; provided the Conſuls 
did not lead out the people to war during the fame 
term. And thus Religion enabled the Senate to ſur— 
mount this difficulty; which they could not have 
done without that aſſiſtance. 1 5 


V 


The Romans interfreted their Auſpices according to the 
neceſſity of the times, and <wiſely pretend:d do conform 
to the Iuſtitulions of their Religion, even when they were 
obliged to af counter to them : but if auy one openly 
and raſhiy deſpiſed them, he was always punijhed for it. 


 _UGURIES, as I have ſaid before, were a 

conſiderable part of the Gentile Religion, and 

contributed not a little to the grandeur and felicity of 

the Roman Common: wealth. Upon which account, 

the Romans held them in greater veneration than any 

other ordinance or Religious inſtitution, and mnt 
nn Y 34 
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had recourſe to them in the election of Conſuls, in en- 
gaging in any enterprize, in conducting their armies, 
in chuſing the time and place of battle, and in ſhort, 
in all undertakings of importance, whether civil or 
military: nor did they ever go upon any expedition, 
till they had poſſeſſed their Soldiers with a perſuaſion 
that the Gods had promiſed them ſucceſfs. Now 
| amongſt other orders of their Soothſayers, there were 
certain officers called Pullarii x, who always attended 
their armies, and were to give their preſages when 
they were preparing to engage the enemy. If the * 
poultry would eat, they looked upon it as a good 
omen, but if they would not, they carefully avoided BF 
an engagement. Nevertheleſs, when their own rea- 
ſon ſhewed them the abſolute neceſſity of acting, they 
proceeded accordingly, though the Auſpices proved 
ever ſo unfavourable; but in this they conducted them- 
ſelves ſo adroitly, and with ſuch caution, that they 
ſeemed not to have acted either in defiance or con- 
tempt of their Religion; as the Conſul Papirius did 
before an engagement with the Samnites, which was 
of ſuch fatal conſequence to them that they never 
afterwards were able to make head againſt the Ro- 
mans. For Papirius lying encamped with his army 
near that of the Samnites, in ſuch a ſituation and cir- * 
cumſtances, that he thought a victory certain if they 
came to action, was very deſirous to engage; and there- 
fore ordered the Pullarii “ to take an omen;“ but the 
Poultry refuſing to peck, and the chief of the Pullari 
ſeeing the eagerneſs of the army to fight, as well as 
the aſſurance that both the Soldiers and the General 1 
had of a victory, and being loath to diſappoint them 
of ſo fair an opportunity of ſucceſs, reported to the 
Conſul, that he had taken an omen, and that it was 
a very propitious one. Upon which, Papirius im- 
mediately drew up his forces in order of battle; but 
ſome of the other Pullarii happening to blab it out 


They took Omens from the feeding of the picend Poultry, as "2, 
they called the chickens that were under their care and inſpection for 
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Chap. XIV. Tre Frasr Decay or Live. 63 
amongſt the Soldiers that the poultry would not eat, 
they acquainted Spurius Papirius, the Conſul's Ne- 
phew, with it, who immediately carried the report to 
his Uncle. But the Conſul calmly replied, “do you 
« take care of your own poſt, as to the army and my- 
« ſelf, the Auſpices are ſufficiently favourable to us, 
„ and'if the Chief of the Pullarii has told me a falſe- 
* hood, the conſequences will fall upon himſelf,” That 


the event therefore might correſpond with the omen, 


he ordered his Officers to place the Pullarn in the 
front of the Battle, and marched directly againſt the 
enemy. But as they were advancing, one of the Ro- 
man Soldiers, throwing a dart at random, happened 
to kill the Chief of the Pullarii; which being re- 
ported to the Conſul, „ Then, faid he, I am ſure all 
„e things will go well, the Gods are appealed, and 
„ the death of the Pullarius has expiated his he” 
and thus by dexterouſly accommodating his reſolution 
to the Aufpices, he engaged the enemy, and beat 
them; his Soldiers being perſuaded he had not in 
anywiſe ated contrary to the rites of their Religion. 
—Appius Pulcher, on the contrary, happening to 
command in Sicily, during the time of the firſt Punic 
war, and being deſirous to engage the Carthaginian 
army, ordered the Pullarii to take an omen; and they 
informing him that the poultry would not eat, he ſaid, 
& Jet us fee then whether they will drink,” and im- 
mediately threw them into the Sea, But coming to 
an engagement with the enemy, he loſt the day; for 
which he was fent for to Rome and diſgraced *, whilft 


Valerius Maximus relates this of Publius Claudius, J. I. c. iv. 
It is alſo told of Diagoras, or as ſome ſay of Protagoras, who was pu- 
niſhed by the Athenians for ridiculing their eſtabliſhed Religion: for 
he not only divulged the Eleuſinian myſteries and laughed at them, 
but cut a Statue of Hercules to pieces, for tire wood to boil his tur- 
mps; as we are told by the Schohafſt on Ariſtophanes in Nub. Act III. 
Scene i. and by Athenagoras in Legat. Father Garaffe likewiſe ſpeaks 
of it in his Poctrine curieuſe, liv. II. ſect. v. © Diagoras, ſays he, 
* going one day into an Inn, in which he found there was nothing to 
* be had for dinner but a few turnips, laid held cf an old Statue of 
* Hercules, who was the tutelar Deity of the hovſe, and accoited him 
* in this manner, Veni Hercules, tertium Decimum ſubi certamen, 


Papirius, 
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Papirius, on the other hand, was honoured and re- 
warded ; not becauſe one had gained a victory and 
the other been defeated ; but becauſe one had pru- 
dently evaded the Auſpices, and the other had raſhly 
and openly defied them. For this ſort of Divination 
was calculated only to inſpire the Soldiery with that 
courage and aſſurance of ſucceſs in time of action, 
which ſo much contributes to victory; and it was 
practiſed not only by the Romans, but by other peo- 
ple, of which I ſhall give an example in the next 
Chapter. 


EH A FP. XV. 


That the Samnites Bad recourſe to Religion, as the only 
Remedy when their offairs were become deſperate. 


| HE Samnites having been often defeated by 
"44 the Romans, and reduced to the laſt extremity 
by the death of a great number of their Soldiers and 
Officers, who were killed in a battle that happened 
in Tuſcany; their allies alſo, the Tuſcans, Gauls, 
and Umbrians, being ſo weak that they were incapa- 
ble of giving them any further aſſiſtance, Livy tells 
us, © nec ſuis nec externis viribus jam ſtare poterant, 
tamen bello non abſtinebant, adeo ne infeliciter 
« quidem defenſæ libertatis tædebat. & vinci quim 
t non tentare victoriam malebant.“ i. e. "They 
« could neither ſupport themſelves by their own 
« ſtrength nor that of others, yet they continued the 
« war; and though they had been ſo unſucceſsful in 
te the defence of their liberties, they (till perſiſted in 
e it, and choſe rather to be conquered, than not en- 
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e & excoque lentem.” * Come Maſter Herculvs, here's a thirteenth 
« Jabour for you, you muſt boil me theſe turnips.” Another time, 
« going into a Court-yard where the Priefts were taking an Augury 
« from the feeding of birds, and ſeeing the whole College was greatly 
ce terrified becauſe the chickens did not eat, he took them, in a ſeem- 
« ing paſſion, and dipping them three or four times over head in a 
« tub of water, you ſhall drink, however, ſaid he, if you won't eat.“ 


deavour 
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« deavour to conquer,” They reſolved, therefore, to 
exert their utmoſt endeavours in the laſt puſh they 


were able to make; but, as they well knew a victory 
was not to be hoped for, when the ſoldiers were diffi- 
dent and diſpirited, and that nothing could lo effec- 


tually inſpire them with courage as Religious conſiders 


ations, they determined, by the advice of Ovius 
Paccius, one of their Prieſts, to revive an ancient ce- 
remony that had long been neglected ; which they did 


in this manner. Having. erected an Altar, they of- 


fered up a ſolemn ſacrifice, and made the principal 
officers of their army ſwear, never to run away in 
time of battle: after which they called the common 


ſoldiers one by one, into an area near the Altar, ſur- 


rounded by Centurions with drawn ſwords in their 
hands; where they firſt obliged them to take an oath, 


not todivulge any thing they ſhould either ſee or hear 


there. When this was done, having repeated ſeveral 


forms of execration, and fearful curſes vpon thoſe 


that ſhould violate their oath, they mace them pro- 
miſe and ſwear again, that they would always be ready 
to march whitherſoever they were commanded by 
their Generals; that they would never turn their back 
in battle; that they would kill any of their fellow- 


ſoldiers, if they ſaw them do ſo; and then to pray, 


that if they did not religiouſly obſerve all this, deſ- 
truction might fall upon themſelves, their families, 
and poſterity; but ſome of them making a ſcruple 
of taking theſe oaths, were inſtantly run through the 
body by the Centurions; which had ſuch an effect 
upon the reſt, who were terrified at the ferocity of 
the ſpectacle, that they all complied. To add till 
more to the ſolemnity and magnificence of this cere- 
mony, one half of the army, which conſiſted of forty _ 


thouſand men, were cloathed in white, with creſts and 


plumes of feathers upon their helmets; after which, 
they encamped near Aquilonia. But Papirius being 


ordered to march againſt them, told his ſoldiers at the 
2X7 concluſion of an harangue which he made to animate 
them, « Criſtas non vulnere facere, & picta atque 
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« aurata ſcuta tranſire Romanum pilum.“ ie. Thar 
« creſts and plumes could do them no harm, nor 
« were gilt and painted ſhields proof againft a Ro- 
* man javelin:“ and to prevent his men from being 
diſpirited by the effects which perhaps they might 
think the oaths beforementioned, would have upon 


the enemy, he ſaid, thoſe oaths were more likely to 
daunt than animate them; becauſe, they muſt of ne- 


ceſſity be afraid, not only of the Gods, but of their 


enemy; nay, of their own fellow-ſoldiers too, at the 
ſame time, However, when the two armies came to 


engage, the Samnites were routed : for the valour of 
the Romans, and the dejection of an enemy, who had 


been ſo often defeated by them, got the better of all 


that reſolution which Religion and their oaths had in- 
ſpired them with. Nevertheleſs, we may ſee from 
hence, the opinion they had of theſe things, by having 
recourſe to them as the laſt and only expedient that 
could give them any hopes of reſtoring their former 
courage; which fully ſhews how much confidence Re- 
ligion is capable of creating in the minds of men 
when prudently applied. And though, perhaps, this 
diſcourſe might more properly have been inſerted 
amongſt thole, that relate to tranſactions which hap- 
pened out of the City ; yet, as it has ſome ſort of con- 
nection with one of the moſt important inſtitutions in 
the Roman Common wealth, I thought it better to in- 
troduce it in this place; leſt by leaving the Subject 
unfiniſhed, I ſhould be forced to return to it hereafter, 


CH AP. XVI. 


If a pople RO FRY to live under the deminion of a 
Prince, ſhould by any accident become entirely free, they 
will find it a very difficult matter 10 maintain their li- 
erty. 

OW hard it is for a ale chile have been uſed 
to live in ſubjection to a Prince, to preſerve 
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Chap. XVI. Tre FizsT Decap os Livy. 173 
the Romans did after the expulſion of the Tarquins, 


may be ſhewn from numberleſs examples that occur 
in ancient hiſtory. Indeed it cannot well be other— 


wiſe: for the multitude differs but little from a wild 


beaſt, which, (how fierce and ſavage loever it may be 
by nature) if it gets looſe after it has been long con- 


fined and kept in ſubjection, yet, not knowing how 
to ſupport itſelf, or whither to fly for ſhelter, may 


eaſily be taken and chained up again, by any one that 


pleaſes. So it is with a people, that has been uſed to 


be governed by others: for not knowing how to act 


either offenſively or defenſively for their own preſer- 
vation, and having no connexions with any other State, 
they ſoon lubmit to the yoke again, which often proves 
more heavy and intolerable, then that which they had 
ſhaken off before X. T hele diiÞculies they are ſure 
to encounter, even when the people are not totally. 
depraved ; but where the whole maſs is corrupted, 


they cannot maintain their freedom for any time, no 


not a moment, as I ſhall ſhew preſently. Let it be 
remembered then, that I here ſpeak of a people, 
amongſt whom corruption has not yet arrived at the 


Jaſt pitch, bur where there are more ſparks of virtue 
than vice {till ſubſiſting. To the difficulties already 
mentioned, we may add one more; and that is, when- 
ever a State becomes free, it is always ſure to have 
many enemies, that will endeavour to ſubvert it, and 


* Strabo ſays, lib. XII.“ That the Royal Family being extin& in 
„ Cappadocia, the people refuſed the permiiſion which the Romans 
«& would have given them to be free, and ſent Ambaſſaders to Rome, 
« to declare, that liberty was inſupportable to them, and to aſk a 
© King. The Romans were ſurprized at it, and pave them leave to 
« confer the Kingdom on whom they plealed, Accordingly, they 
« choſe Ariobarzanes, whoſe potterity tailing in the-third generation, 
« Archelaus, though not at alli rejated to that family, was made their 
« King by Mark Anthony!“ Might we not juſtly lay of them, * O 


* homanes ad Servitutem natos:” © O wretches born to flavery.” After 
all, it is plain, Monarchy was fitter for them than a Common-wealth x 


a certain turn of mind is neceſlary not to abuſe liberty, and all peo» 
ple have not that turn. Jultin ſays, „the Roman Senate choſe Ario- 
% barzanes;” which is the more probable: for what likelihood is 
there that they (hould leave the Election of a King to the diſcretion of 
the Cappadocians at ſuch a conjuncture? | 
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but few, or no friends to ſupport it. By enemies, I 


mean thoſe minions that find their advantage in living 
under a tyrannical government, and grow Tich by the 
bounty and favour of their Prince; who, being de- 


prived of theſe emoluments, cannot afterwards live 


contented, but endeavour to introduce tyranny again, 
that they may be reftored to their former authority. 


The reafon why ſuch a State will have few or no friends, 


is, becauſe free governments uſually confer honours 
and employments upon none but ſuch as have me- 
rited them by particular ſervices, and then too with 


a frugal hand: ſo that when a man enjoys no more 
than what he thinks he has deſerved, he does not look 


upon himſelf to be under any obligation to thoſe that 
gave it. Beſides, the value of thoſe benefits which 
reſult from living under a free State, is ſeldom either 
acknowledged or known by any, till after they are 
loſt ; I mean the quiet enjoynient of their properties 
without fear or ſuſpicion, as well as the protection of 
their own perſons and children, and the honour of 
their wives: for no body will own that he is ovinged 
to another man only for doing him no wrong. 

To remedy ſuch diforders and inconveniencies, 
therefore, as muft naturally be occaſioned by theſe 
difficulties, in a State that ts newly become free, the 
wiſeſt, the ſafeſt, the moſt efficacious and neceſſary 


expedient is, Zo kill the ſons of Brutus; who, as hiſtory 


informs us, entered into a conſpiracy with feveral 


other young Romans againſt their country, for no 


other reaſon, but becauſe they did not enjoy ſo much 
authority under a Conſular government, as they had 
done before, under a Regal one, and thought, whilſt 


the generality were become free, they alone were be- 


come ſlaves s. For, whoever undertakes to govern 
a people, either under a Monarchical or Republican 
form of government, will find that he builds upon a 
ſandy foundation, 1f he does not ſecure thoſe that are 
averſe to his new eſtabliſhment. Indeed I muſt own, 


They were ordered by their own father to be put to death, who 
aſſiſted at the execution. 
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I think thoſe princes unhappy, who are obliged to 
have recourle to violence, in order to maintain their 


authority, when the multitude are their enemies; for 


thoſe that are hated by a few only, may eaſily find 
means to rid themſelves of them, without much ſcandal 
or offence ; but when the whole body of the people is 
provoked, they never can be ſafe: and the more 
rigorous they are, the weaker will their government 
become: ſo that the beſt way is, to make the people 
their friends. 133 

Now though this may ſeem inconſiſtent with what I 
have juſt before laid down (as I was then ſpeaking of 
a Common-wealth, but now of a Prince) I ſhall dit- 
cuſs the matter as briefly as I can in this place, that I 
may have no occaſion to revert to it hereafter, 
I then a Prince would recover the affections of a 
people (1 ſpeak of ſuch Princes as have loſt them by 
becoming Tyrants) he mult in the firſt place conſider 
what they molt naturally and ardently deſire; and he 
will find they chiefly wiſh for two things; one of 
which is, revenge upon thoſe that have been the oc- 
caſion of their ſlavery ; and the other, an opportunity 
of recovering their liberties z in the former of which, 
a Prince has it in his power to give them full ſatis— 
faction; but, in the latter, only in ſome meaſure, 
As to the firſt caſe, the following example is exactly 
to the purpoſe, EP JP 

Clearchus, the Tyrant of Heraclea, having been 
baniſhed from thence, it happened that the Nobility, 


finding themſelves too weak to cope with the Plebeians 
in ſome diſſenſions which aroſe betwixt them, entered 


into a confederacy with the Tyrant, and brought him 


into the government again, to the great mortification 
of the people, who thereby entirely loſt their liberties. 
But Clearchus ſoon perceiving himſelf wholly in the 
hands of the Nobility, who grew ſo inſolent and am- 


2X birious, that he could neither ſatiate nor reſtrain 
them; and that he was at the ſame time expoſed, on 
the other hand, to the reſentment of the people, who 


; Fvere enraged to the 


laſt degree, at the loſs of their 
5 _ -* *_ Hiberties 
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liberties, reſolved to rid himſelf of the former, and 
to make the latter his friends. Taking a convenient 
opportunity, therefore, he had all the Nobility cut 
to pieces, to the great ſatisfaction of the people; and, 
in this manner, he gratified their revenge, one of the 
two appetites abovementioned, which are ſo natural 
to them. —Bur, as to the other, that is, the deſire of 
having their liberty reſtored, in which a Prince 
cannot wholly comply with them; he ought to/ex- 
amine upon what motives they ſo paſſionately wiſh 
to be free; and he will find that ſome few of them 
do it out of ambition and a thirſt of power; bur 
that the generality alpiie to it, for no other reaſon, 
than that they may live 1n ſecurity, and without 
tear of oppreſſion. For in all Governments, how- 
ſoever they may be conſtituted, there are ſeldom 
more than forty or fifty perſons that have any ſhare 
in the adminiſtration; who being but few in com- 
pariſon with the reſt, may eaſily be guarded againſt, 
either. by cutting them off, or by conferring. ſuch 
honours and offices upon them, according to every 
man's rank and importance, -that they may all be 
ſatisfied. As to the others, who deſire nothing 
more than to live in ſecurity, they are ſoon con- 
tented, if ſuch laws and proviſions are made as are 
fufficient to protect them, as well as to ſupport the 
power of the Prince. When this is once done, and 
the people obſerve that their Prince does not at— 
tempt to violate thoſe Jaws upon any occaſion what- 
ſoever, they will be eaſy, and think themſelves fate. 
A proof of this we may deduce from the Kingdom 
of France, which entirely owes its tranquility to the 
obligation its Kings lie under to obſerve an infinity of 
laws, which effectually provide for the welfare of 


their ſubjects. By the fundamental conſtitutions of 
that Realm, the King may diſpoſe of his armies and 
finances as he pleaſes; but in all other things he is 
circumſcribed by the laws, | 
Such Princes, therefore, or ſuch Republics as did 
not take proper care to Fecure themſelves at 1 8 
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muvuſt either ſeize the firſt opportunity of doing it af- 
terwards, as the Romans did, or they will certainly 
repent of it, when it is too late. For that people not 
being yet thoroughly corrupted when they recovered 
their liberty, after the expulſion of the Tarquins, 
and the execution of the ſons of Brutus, were enabled 
to maintain it, by ſuch expedients as we have already 
mentioned; but if they had been totally debauched, 
they could not have found any means ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve it; and this we ſhall dem ;0nfiratc in the en- 
ſuing Chapter. 


C HA P. XVII. 


Fa corrupt People ſhould doppel to recover their Ben 
it is almoſi impalſi ble they ſhould preſerve it. 


F the regal Government had continued any longer 
at Rome, [ am apt to believe, that City would 
ſoon have become very weak and contemptible: for, 
conſidering what a pitch of corruption thoſe Kings 
were arrived at, had it been propagated through two 


or three other ſucceeding reigns, and the people been 


corrupted too, it would have been utterly impoſſible 
to find any means of reſcuing it from deſtruction. 
But as the body of the people ſtill continued found, 
after kingly authority was aboliſhed, it did not prove 
a matter of any great difficulty to reſtore liberty and 
good order. We mult lay it down then as a certain 
truth, that a corrupted State, which has been accul- 
tomed to the dominion of a Prince, can never become 
free, though that Prince and his whole race ſhould be 
extinguiſhed. For ſome new Lord will always ſtart - 

up, out of the ruins of his Predezeſſor ; nor will that 

State ever be ſettled till a good one ſucceeds," whoſe 

virtue may poſſibly reſtore liberty; but even this will 
continue no longer than the life of fuch a perſon : as 
it happened to Syracuſe, at two different times, that 
is, under the reigns of Dion and Timoleon, whoſe 
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72 
virtue re-eſtabliſhed liberty in that City whilſt they 
lived, though ir relaſped into ſlavery after they were 
dead. But the moſt remarkable example is that of 
the Romans themſelves, who, after the expulſion of 
the Tarquins, preſently recovered their liberty, and 


maintained it; but after the death of Julius Cæſar, 
Caligula, Nero, and all that family, the ſame people 
were never able to make the leaſt ſtruggle for the 
recovery of their libertics: and this contrariety of 
events in that State proceeded only from hence, that 
in the time of the Tarquins the people were not yet 
debauched; whereas in the reigns of the abovemen- 
tioned Emperors, they had ſunk into the loweſt 
degree of corruption. For, at the former period, it 
was ſufficient to make them take an oath, that they 
would never ſuffer any one perſon to rule over them 
again, in order to inſpire them with an averſion to the 
name of King, and to keep them firm in their reſo- 
lution to defend their liberties; but at the latter, 
neither the authority nor rigour of Brutus, though 
ſupported by all the Legions in the Eaſt, were capa- 
ble of making them ule any endeavours to maintain 
that freedom, which, after the example of the firtt 
Brutus, he had attempted to reſtore. This was owing 
to the corruption that had been introduced amongſt 
the people by the Marian faction, of which Jolius 
Cæſar being afterwards the Head, took ſuch means 
to dazzle the eyes of the multitude, that they were 
not aware of the yoke which they themſelves were 
rivetting upon their own necks. 

Now, though perhaps what I have ads ind; 
may ſeem ſufficient to prove the truth of my aſſertion; 
yet, for a further corroboration of it, I ſhall take 


leave to inſtance another example or two of more 


modern date, and ſuch as may be more familiar, ſince 

they relate to tranſactions that happened among: 

people well known in our own times. 

that no accident or revolution whatſoever, could have 

reſtored the liberties either of the Milaneſe or Nea- 

politans, becauſe their manners are e totally End 
- an 


I ſay then, 
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and this plainly appeared upon the death of Philip 
Viſconti, when the City of Milan made ſeveral efforts 


to recover its freedom, but could never effect it. 


Happy therefore was it for Rome, that its Kings dif- 
covered their corruption ſo ſoon; as it cauſed their 
expulſion before the venom had time to ſpread itſelf 
amongſt the people, and ſeize upon the vitals of the 
State: fo that the tumolts and inſurrections which it 
occaſioned there, was ſo far from being of any pre- 


= judice, that they were of the higheſt ſervice to the 


people; becauſe the intentions of thoſe that excited 
them were juſt and upright, From whence we may 
draw this concluſion, that where the people are not 
corrupted, tumults and commotions cannot injure any 
State; but where they are debauched, the beſt laws 
and inſtitutions will ſignify nothing, except they are en- 
forced by ſome perſon of authority, with ſuch a degree 
of rigour, as will compel the mulcitude to obey, and 
become good by neceſſity, Now, whether this has 
ever been the cale, I confeſs, I know not: nor am I 
able to judge, with any certainty, whether it ever 
can be: for, as 1 ſaid before, when a City is falling 
to ruin, through the corruption of the people, it it 
ſhould ever recover itſelf for a while, it muſt be 
owing to the virtue of ſome one man, and not to 
the multitude, who have neither diſpoſition or delire 
to ſee good order reſtored, nor power to maintain it 
afterwards. And even in that caſe, it will ſink again 
into its former confuſion, as ſoon as ſuch a perſon is 
dead: as it happened to the Thebans, who were 
enabled, by the virtue of Epaminondas, to keep up 
the form of a republic whilit he lived ; but after his 
death it was quickly diffolved : the realon of which, 
is, that the life of one man is not ſufficient to ac- 
cuſtom a State to live quietly under wholſome laws 
and inſtitutions, which has been long ulcd to riot in 
miſrule and licentiouſneſs. And it one good man 
ſhould either live to extreme old age, or be ſucceeded 
by another equally virtuous, and neither of them can 


4 work a thorough reformation in the people, 900 


th ing 
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thing will go to wreck and ruin again when they die; 
unleſs, as I before obſerved, it is prevented by much 
bloodſhed and running great riſques : for this cor- 
ruption and inaptitude to live in freedom ariſes from 
an inequality in the State; and, in order to aboliſh 
that, it is abſolutely neceſſary to uſe very extraordi- 
nary means indeed, which few people neither know, 
or would care to put in practice if they did, as ſhall 
be ſhewn more particular in another place *, 


CHAP. XVIII. 
How Liberty may be ſupported in a corrupt State, where 


it bas been once eſtabliſhed; and in what manner it 
_— be introduced, if it was not e there before. 


T may appear neither unneceſſary nor inconſiſtent 

with the foregoing diſcourſe, to conſider whether 
Liberty can be maintained in a corrupted State, 
where it has been once eſtabliſhed ; and whether it is 
poſhble to introduce it, if it was not eftabliſhed there 
before. I ſay then that it will be very difficult to do 
either: and though it is almoſt impoſſible to preſcribe 
any certain rules to be obſerved for the accompliſh- 
ment of ſuch a plan, (becauſe it will be neceſſary to 
proceed according to the degree of corruption in that 
State) yet, in order to form ſome judgment of the 
matter, I ſhall here enter into a diſcuſſion of it. 

We muſt therefore ſuppoſe ſuch a State to be cor- 
rupted to the laſt degree, in which caſe the difficulty 
will be exceeding great; nay, indeed, it is almoſt 
impoſſible that any laws or regulations whatſoever 
ſhould be efficacious enough to reform a State, where 
the depravation is univerſal : for as good Manners 


cannot ſubſiſt without good Laws, ſo thoſe Laws cannot 
be put in execution without good Manners T. Be- 


.* See the 26th and 55th G of this book. | 
1 Political writers,“ ſays the Author of the Eſtimate of the Man. 


ners and Principles of the Times, vol. II. ſect. xi. have generally 1 
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ſides, the Laws that were made when a State was in 
its infancy, and whilſt the morals of the people were 
yet untainted, will no longer ſerve the purpoſe of 
government, after men are become wicked and cor- 
rupt: for though the laws of a State may be altered 
upon various accidents and emergencies, yet the 


fundamental conſtitutions are ſeldom or never chang- 


ed; upon which account, new Laws are not ſufficient, 
becaule the ancient inſtitutions, which remain in force, 
often make them liable to be perverted... 8 

For a further explanation of this matter, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that in Rome certain fundamen- 


& Principle woven into the original Conſtitution of their Laws. 
Now this, in that extent in which it is generally affirmed and under- 
ſtood, ſeems an entire miſtake. For Salutary Principles and Manners 
will of themſelves ſecure the duration of a State, with very ill mo— 
delled Laws: whereas the beſt Laws can never ſecure the duration 
of a State, where its Manners and Principles are corrupted. Of theſe 
truths, Hiſtory affords inſtances abundant. The general defect there- 
fore of political Inititutions hath been, their not effectually providing 
for the continuance and ſtability of Principles and Manners ; of Re- 
ligion, Public Spirit, Honour, Temperance, Fortitude. This truth 
will perhaps be readily allowed, as it regards nations that are deeply 
ſunk in effeminacy, and ready to be ſwallowed up by ſome warlike 
neighbour. But it is no leſs certain, as it regards the internal balance 
of power in any nation whatſoever; although volumes have been 


written on that ſubject, without ſo much as taking this truth into 


the account. To offer one inſtance out of incumerable chat might 
be brought from every period of Hiſtory.—— It is the ſole force of 
Manners and a Principle, that prevents France from failing into the 
deepeſt and molt abandoned Deſpotiſm. This Principie and its cor- 
reſpondent Manners give the French many of the Bl-fiings of Liberty; 
whilſt their mere political Conſtitution ſavours as much of Deſpotiſm 
as that of many of their neighbours, who feel all the rigours of op- 
preſſion. | 

Hence then appears the important uſe of inveſtigating the real and 
particular State of the Manners and Principles of a Cummon-wealth z 
Gnce, though it is a circumſtance totally overlooked by many ſuper. 
ficial Pretenders to political Science, and looſely and blindly de- 
claimed upon hy others, yet it is the only method by which we can 
rationally determine the ſtrength or weakneſs, the danger or ſecurity 
of a State.——And here the penetrating Machiavel ſeems to have 
erred in his determination upon this point He ſays, * As good 
+ Manners cannot ſubmit without good Laws, ſo thole Laws cannot 
* be put in execution without good Manners.” The Jatter part of 
the Sentence is a great truth; the former part is a vulgar error, So 
long as the cauſes of corrupt Manners are abſent, good Manners 
prelerve themſelves without Laws, or with bad Laws. Good Laws 
are only then neceſſary, as the means of prevention, when corrupt 


1 — 


Manners or Cuſtoms take place. | 0 
rn tal 
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tal inſtitutions of government were firſt eſtabliſhed, 
and afterwards Laws were enacted by which the Ma- 
giſtrates kept the Citizens in their duty. By theſe 
inſtitutions, the Government was divided betwixt the 
People and the Senate, the T'ribunes and the Con- 
fuls; and forms eſtabliſhed for the ſollicitation of 
public offices, the creation of Magiſtrates, and en- 
acting Laws: all which inſtitutions were little or not 
at all changed in the various revolutions which after— 
wards happened in that State. The Laws, however, 


which were calculated to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of 


the people, as thoſe againſt adultery and ambition, 
the ſumptuary Laws, and ſeveral others, were 


either made or altered at different times, as the 


Citizens grew worſe and worle, But the ancient 1n- 
ſtitutions, which ſtil] ſubſiſted, at laſt becoming in— 
effectual when the people grew corrupt, the new 
Laws were neither proper nor ſulficent to keep 
men in due bounds; yet they would have been 
highly to, if the old inititutions had been altered 
and accommodated to them when they were intro- 
duced. And that this was the fact, plainly appears 
from the torms they obſerved in creating Magiltrates 
and enacting Laws: for, in the former caſe, the Ro- 
mans never conferred either the Conſulſhip, or other 
great offices in the Commonwealth, upon any one that 
had not ſollicited them. Now this inſtitution, with- 
out doubt, was good in the beginning of that Republic, 
becauſe it was ſuppoſed that no Citizen would venture 
to ſollicit thoſe honours, except he was COnicious to 
himſelf that he had merited them: and that as a re- 
pulſe would be attended with ignominy, every man, in 


order to make himſeif worthy of them, would endea- 


vour to behave well. But in courſe of time, when 
the Citizens were become exceedingly corrupt, this 


cuſtom, inſtead, of anſwering the firlt deſign of it, 
was of very great prejudice : : for then thoſe that 


had the moſt power, and not thoſe that were the 
moſt virtuous, began to ſollicit the higheſt honours 
in the ſtate; whullt thoſe chat were poor, though 

they 
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they were good men, durſt not offer themſelves as 
Candidates, for fear of meeting with a diſgraceful re- 
buff K. This inconvenience did not come upon the 
Romans all at once, but ſtep by {tep, and, like moſt 
other evils, gradually: for, after they had conquered 
Aſia and Africa, and reduced by much the greater 
part of Greece to ſubjection, they began to grow too 
ſecure and negligent of their I:;berties, as they thought 
they had nothing to apprehend from any other quarter, 
To this fatal ſecurity on the one hand, and the weak- 
neſs of their enemies on the other, it was owing, that 
in diſpoſing of the Conſulſhip, and other honours, 
they no longer had fo much regard to merit and ca- 
pacity, as to private favour, and advancing ſuch men 
= to theſe dignities, as were better verſed in the arts of 
treating, and of canvaſling votes at an election, than 
in thoſe of conquering an enemy. From this, they 
= afterwards proceeded to prefer thoſe that were the 
© richeſt and moſt powerful: ſo that through the defect 
= of the original Inſtitution, all good and virtuous men 
22 were totally excluded from any ſhare in the Admi- 
niſtration. a N 1 
In the other caſe, that is, in making Laws, a Tri- 
2» bune, or any other Citizen, was at liberty to propoſe 
ga new one to the people; that fo every one might 
2+ ſpeak either for or againſt it, before it was paſſed, if 


Upon this paſſage, the late quoted Author fays, vol. II. ſect. xiii. 
Mark the uniform effects of the ſame Principles and Cauſes, work- 
= © mg at the diſtance of two thouſand years. As the times were tu- 
„ multuous till the Union of the Houles of York and Lancaſter, it 
> © was common before that period for Sheriffs to omit or excuſe the 
v not making returns for ſeveral of the Boroughs within their Coun- 
ties. Sometimes giving for the reaſon of their omiſſion, that theſe 
XZ © Boroughs were not able to ſend any Burgeſſes, becauſe of their Po- 
12 « verty, which was never then complained of, or objected to by the 
= © Boroughs themſelves ; though ſeveral acts of Parliament had been 
made to compel the Sheriffs to make returns for all the Boroughs: 
= © nay, ſeveral of the Boroughs, after they had once or twice ſent up 
= © their Repreſentatives, found the burden too great, and procured 
= © perpetual exemptions, which remain to this day.” — How differently 
by” do we value this Right at preſent, when no price is thought too great 
0 tor the purchaſe of a Borough; and no Family, how ancient or ho- 
nourable ſoever, is of any conſequence, but in proportion to theſe 


he | 
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he pleaſed : and this likewiſe was a good Inſtitution 
whilſt the people continued uncorrupt. For then it 
was certainly of Advantage to the State, that any one 
who thought himſelf capable of doing the public 
a ſervice, ſhould have leave to offer his propoſals ; and 


that every other perſon ſhould be indulged with the 
Privilege of declaring his opinion of them; to the 


end, that when both ſides of the queſtion had been 
thoroughly examined and diſcuſled, the people might 
chuſe that which ſeemed upon the whole to be moſt 


reaſonable and convenient. But after the Citizens had 


loſt their virtue, this Inſtitution alſo was attended with 
very bad conſequences, becauſe none but great and 
powerful men were then allowed to propoſe any law 
to the people; of which they made ſo ill an uſe, that 
they ſeldom propoſed any thing, but what contributed 
more to eſtabliſh and augment their own power and 

erſonal intereſt, than to benefit the public : and, 
what was till worſe, the people were become ſo ab— 
ject and corrupt, that no-body durſt oppoſe theſe in- 


novators : ſo that being either deceived by their arti- | 


fices, or over-awed by | their power, they were forced 


to conſent to their own ruin. 
In order therefore to have preſerved the liberties of 


Rome, even after it became fo corrupt, it was necel- 
fary, as they made new laws, to have altered the fun- 
damental Inſtitutions allo : for good men and bad are 
to be governed in a very different manner, and Where 
the matter is not the ſame, the forms ought to be va- 
ried. But ſince theſe Inſtitutions muſt be altered, ei- 
ther all at once, as ſoon as their inconvenience is ge- 


nerally acknowledged; or by little and little, before it 5 


is obvious to every one; I ſay that it is hardly poſſible 


to do either; for to alter them by degrees, the wil- 


dom of ſome provident and ſagacious Citizen is requl- 1 


ſite, who can foreſce the danger at a diſtance, and 
warn the people of it before it happens. Perbaps, 
however, ſuch a man may never be born in a particu- 
lar State; and if there ſhould, he may not be able to 
convince others of the expediency. of what he himſelf 
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perceives neceſſary: for when men have been long ac- 
cuſtomed to any way of life, it is no eaſy matter to in- 
troduce a change amongſt them; eſpecially if they do 
not immediately ſee the evil that is apprehended with 
their own eyes, but are to be wrought upon by argu- 
ments and probable conjectures. As for altering theſe 
Inſtitutions all at once, when every body perceives 
they are no longer of any ſervice, but far otherwiſe ; 
I ſay that it is much more eaſy to find out the incon- 
venience than to remedy it: becauſe this cannot be 
done by ordinary means, when thoſe very means 


themſelves have loſt their efficacy, and would even 


contribute to a contrary end. Recourſe therefore 
muſt neceſſarily be had to extraordinary means, ſuch 
as force and arms: for a man cannot new model a 
State as he pleaſes, except he firſt ſeizes upon the go- 
vernment, and takes it wholly into his own hands. 
Now as he muſt be ſuppoſed to be a good man who 
is deſirous to reform a State; and another a bad man, 
who makes uſe of violence to get the government of 
It entirely into his hands; it very ſeldom happens 
that an honeſt man will avail himſelf of forcible and 
injurious methods to become abſolute, be his inten- 
tions ever ſo upright; or that a wicked man, when 
he has made himſelf fo, will ever do any good, or 
employ that authority well, which he has done ſo 
much evil to acquire. - 

From what has been ſaid, it will appear how diffi - 
cult, or rather how impoſſible it is, either to maintain 
liberty, or to re-eſtabliſh it, if loſt, in. any State, 
when the people are become corrupt : but if any 
means could be found out to effect either, I ſhould 
think it muſt be by reducing it nearer the ſtandard of 
a monarchical than of a popular Government ; that 
ſo the inſolence of ſuch as could not be kept within 
Proper bounds by laws, might be effect ually curbed 
by the power of a Magiſtrate, whoſe authority ſhould 
in ſome meaſure reſemble that of a King: and to at- 
tempt a reformation any other way, would be an un- 


dertaking that mult prove either vain and fruitleſs, or 


attended 
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Cleomenes ſucceeded, as J have ſaid before, by cauſ- 
ing all the Ephori to be killed, in order to take the 
Government wholly upon himſelf; if Romulus put 
his Brother Remus, and Tirus Tatius the Sabine to 
death for the ſame purpoſe, and afterwards made a 
good uſe of their power; it muſt be obſerved, that 
the Subjects of neither State were corrupted to ſuch 
a degree as thoſe of whom we have been ſpeaking in 
this Chapter: and therefore they were both enabled 


to effect what they undertook, and to put a good face 


BPO it alſo when they had done. 


CHAP. XIX. 


When a good foundation is once laid, if a weak Prince 
Should K an able one, he may ſupport himſelf in the 
Government: but if one weak Prince ſhould ſucceed an- 
other, it is impoſſible to maintain any State. 


F we conſider the abilities and conduct of Romu- 
lus, Numa, and Tullus Hoſtilius, the three firit 
Kings of Rome, we ſhall find it was extremely fortu- 
nate for that City that its firſt King was courageous 
and warlike, the ſecond pacific and devout, and the 
third of the ſame ſtamp with Romulus, more inclined 
to war than peace. For if a Prince was neceſſary, 
after the firſt Inſtitution of Government there, who 


ſhould civilize and form the people to the duties of 2 


Society, it was no Jeſs neceſſary that he ſhould be 
ſucceeded by another, who ſhould be animated with 
the ſame valour and martial ſpirit that Romulus was; 
_ otherwiſe the Citizens would have become effeminate, 
and the City fallen a prey to its neighbours. 


From hence we may obſerve, that if a Prince who 


is not altogether ſo valiant and enterprizing as another 


whom he happens to ſucceed, the State may ſtill be 
ſupported by the merits of his Predeceſſor, and he 
may enjoy the fruit of his labours: but if it comes 
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to paſs that either he himſelf lives a long time, or is 


not tucceeded by another of the fame turn with the 
firſt, the Stare muſt of courſe be ruined. On the 
contrary, if a martial and courageous Prince ſucceeds 
one ſimilar to himſelf, very great things are commonly 
effected, and ſuch as immortalize their names. David 
without doubt diſtinguiſhed himſelf no leſs by feats 
ot arms, than by his picty and wiſdom : and the con- 
iequence was, that atter he had ſubdued all his ene- 
mies, he left his Kingdom in peace to his Son Solo- 
mon, who was enabled to ſupport it at all times by 
che arts of peace only, and reigned happily all his 
life; which was wholly owing to the virtues of his 
Father. But it happened otherwiſe to Rehoboam, 
who inheriting neither the valour of his Grandfather, 
nor the wiſdom of his Father, was hardly able to keep 
poſſeſſion of a Sixth part of his Kingdom. Bajazet 
H. Sultan of the Turks, though naturally more in- 
clined to peace than war, ſtill maintained the acquiſi- 


tions that had been made by his father Mahomet; 


who, like David, having conquered all the n:ighbour- 
ing States, left a large Empiie to his Son, and ſo well 
eſtabliſhed by his valour, that it might ealily be pre- 
ſerved firm and entire during his I; fe, by pacific mea- 
tures alone, Neverthelels, if Bajazet's Son Selim, 
the preſent Grand Seignor, had not been more like 
his Grandfather than his Father, that Empire muſt 
have been ruined; but as it happens, he ſeems more 
likely ro excel his Grandfather than to fall ſhort 
of him. 

From theſe examples we may ſee that a weak and 
puſillanimous Prince may ſupport himſelf, provided 
he ſucceeds a warlike and enterprifing one: but if one 
weak Prince immediately ſucceceds another, it is im- 
poſſible any Government ſhould ſubſiſt; except, like 
France, ic be ſupported by virtue of its ancient laws 
and fundamental conftitutions. By weak Princes, L 
mean thoſe that are not given to arms; and ſhall con- 
clude this diſcourſe with oblerving chat the tranquil- 
lity of Numa's reign, which laſted many years, was. 

* OL. III. G owing: 
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| 


to aſſert, then all that has been ſaic 
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owing to the warlike Spirit of Romulus; which being 


revived in Tullus Hoſtilius, the third King, procured 
him the ſame degree of reputation. Fullus was ſuc- 


ceeded by Ancus Martius, a Prince of ſuch a diſpoſi- 


tion that he knew how to ſupport the State either by 


the arts of peace or war *. In the beginning of 
his reign he was inclined to pacific meaſures ; but 


when he perceived that his neighbours judged from 
thence, that he was effeminate, and made little account 
of him, he thought it neceſſary for the preſervation of 
his Kingdom, to convince them of the contrary, by 
following the ſteps of Romulus rather than of Numa. 
Let it be obſerved therefore by all Princes, that thoſe, 
who imitate Numa, may chance either to keep or loſe 


their dominions, according to the difference of the 


times and circumſtances of things: but ſuch as follow 
the example of Romulus, and arm themſelves like 
him, with prudence and valour, will be able to main- 


It muſt be owned that Machiavel has given us a curious Analyſis, 
or Inveſtigation of the firit Principles of the Roman Government, ac- 
cording to tue account he receives of their polity from the Hiſtorian 
he comments upon. B.t if the Hiſtory of the Seven Kings of Rome 
reſts upon no better a foundation than that of the Seven Champions 
of Chriſtendom, as fome authors r reputation have not ſcrupled 

h by ſo many writers concerning 
the remarkable good fortune of Rome, in having ſo many ſucceeding 
Princes of ſuch particular diſpoſitions as were exactly ſuited to the 
times, and abſolutely neceſſary for the eftabliſhnent of an infant 
State, muſt ſtand for nothing : Livy's Biſtory itſelf muit then be looked 
upon in no other light than that of a Romance, or ** a well invented 
« flam,” and conſequently the magnificent Superſtructure which the 
Florentine has erected apon it, of courſe fall to the ground. What 
pity it is that ſuch great and generous actions, and ſuch noble ſpeeches 
as we meet with in almoſt every page of that Hiſtorian ; clothed with 


ſo many brilliant circumſtanees, and related in ſo lively a manner, 


that one would be apt to imagine he had either ſeen or heard them 
done and ſpoken himſelf, or at leaſt had them from ſomebody elſe that 


did, ſhould, after all, prove not to have one word of truth in them, 2 


hut to be cooked up only for perſons that probably never exiſted! 
What a ſhame that ſuch 5 Fathers of Hiſtory,” as they are ſometimes 
called, ſhould more juſtly deſerve the name of © the Fathers of lies“ 
But ſuch is the AiνL²e (if I may be indulged that word) of all Hiſ- 


_ tory, eſpecially of thuie that are moſt ſolemn, and appear molt ſpe- 


cious and plauſible. A mortifying conſideration indeed! who can 
forbear ſhaking his head, and crying out with the Poet, 


O Curas hominum, & quantum in rebus inane ! 
Or 1ather with the Italians, | 


Se non è vero, e ben trovato ? 


FR, Te 9 tain 
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tain their State in all times and circumſtances; except 
they ate overpowered by ſome extraordinary and ir- 
teſiſtible force. It may then be looked upon as cer- 
rain, that if the third King of Rome had not been a 
warlike Prince, and one that knew how to retrieve the 
dechning reputation of that Stare by dint of arms, it 
never could (or with very great difficulty at leaſt) have 
acquired ſuch a degree of ſtrength and firmneſs, nor 
have effected the prodigious things it afterwards did. 
It muſt be owned however, that whilſt it continued 
under a Monarchical Government, it was liable to 
the double danger of being ruined either by the weak- 

neſs of one Prince, or the terocity and tyranny of 
another. 


CHAP. XY. 


That if one mertial Prince ſucceeds another, they may do 
very great things: and that as well governed Republics 
muſt of neceſſiiy have virtu:us men to conduct them, their 
conqueſts and acquiftit [ions will be proportionable to their 
Virtue. 


FTER the Romans had aboliſhed Monarchy, 
they were no longer expoſed to the dangers 
abovementioned, which they had been ſubject to be- 
fore, under every King, whether he was pacific and 
gentle, or fierce and warlike. For the Sovereign 
power was veſted in Conſuls, who arrived at that dig- 
' nity, neither by right of ſucceſſion or inheritance, nor 
by fraud or violence of any kind; but by the free ſuf- 
frages of their fellow-citizens, and therefore were al- 
ways perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit and valour, So 
that the State, availing itſelf of a long ſucceſſion of 
virtuous men, arrived at its highelt pitch of grandeur 
in the fame number of years that it had been governed 
by kings. And no wonder, when we fee that even 
two great Princes (one ſucceeding the other) are ſuffi- 
Clent to conquer the world; as Philip of Macedon, 
G 2 ä 
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and his Son Alexander did. If this was poſſible in a 


Monarchy, ſurely it is much more ſo in a Republic, 
which has it in its power to clect not only two, but an 
infinite number of ſuch men in a continual and unin- 


terrupted ſucceſſion to one another: ſo that a ſucceſ- 
ſion of this kind may eaſily be eſtabliſhed and kept up: 


in a well governed Commonwealth *. 


CHAP. XXI. 


7 105 Menne and Repub lies « are highly to be dlamed that 


have not troops of their own . 


F any Princes or Republics i in theſe times have not 


forces of their own, ſufficient either to defend 
themſelves, or attack their enemies, they ought to 
take the ſhame to themſelves : ſince it is plain, from 
the example of Tvlius Hoſtilius, that ſuch a defect 
is not owing to any want of men that are fit to bear 
arms, but to their own fault in neglecting to inure 
their ſubjects to the exerciſe of them. For, when 
Tullus ä to the Kingdom, the Romans hav- 
ing been forty years in peace, he could not find a 
man in his dominions who had ever been a Soldier. 
Nevertheleſs, as he determined to engage in a war, 
he wiſcly reſolved not to employ either the Samnites, 


or Tuſcans, or any other Mercenaries, but to 48815 
himſelf of his own Subjects: and ſuch were his mili- 


tary abilities, that he {ſoon made them excellent ſol- 
diers. And, it is molt certain, that if there are not 


ſoldiers, wherever there are men enow, it is entirely 
to be imputed either to the neghgence or incapacity 


* A Commonw calth may certainly boaſt one 3 which he- 
reditary Kingdems have not. In Commonwealths, the Sovereign is 
neither too young nor too old, and has neither the infirmities of child- 
hood, nor thoſe of old age. But Kingdoms have not that happineſs : 
they experience at one time the Siforders of a minority, at another, 


the wild heat of youthful blood, and at another, the tardineſs and | 


weight of declining years. 
. + See the 12th, 13th and 14th Chapters of the Prince. 
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of the Government, and not to any defect in nature, 


or peculiarity in the Country where they live; of 
which we have a very recent proof: for every body 
knows, that when the King of England invaded 
France a little while ago, he had not a man in his ar- 
my who was not his own Subject; yet though that 
nation had not been at war for the ſpace of thirty 


years before, nor was there either an officer or private 


man in thoſe troops, who had ever ſeen the face of an 
enemy; yet they were not afraid to make a deſcent 
upon a Kingdom, where there were ſo many experi- 
enced Generals and ſuch numbers of well diſciplined 
forces, who had ſerved for many years together in 


the Italian wars. This was wholly owing to the wiſ- 


dom of the Prince, and the good order and military 
exerciſe kept up in that Kingdom: where they never 
ceaſe to diſcipline their troops and make them ready 


for war, even in time of the molt profound peace *. 


After Pelopidas and Epaminondas had reſcued their 
countrymen, the Thebans, from the ſubjection they 
were under to the Spartans, and ſaw they were be- 
come abject and ſpiritleſs by a long courſe of ſeryi- 
tude; yet, ſuch were the abilities and courage of 


* Upon this paſſage, the Author of the © Eſtimate, &c.“ ſays as 
follows, vol. II. ſe. vii. © If the Principles maintained in this work 
© be true, the defect of valour in a national Militia, will not lie 
“ amongſt the private Men, but the Officers. And indeed, who can 
*« ſerioully believe that thoſe Gentlemen that find the attendance up— 
« on a Qarter Seſſiuns for the ſervice of their Country, too ſevere a 
* burden of duty upon their enervated bodies and minds, will vigo- 
„ roufly undertake and go through the dangers and tatzgues of war- 
« like Service? It mult therefore ne expected, as a certain event, that 
« a Militia will, on its firſt inſtitution, and for a long time be uſeleſs. 
* But this is not ſaid with a view to diſcourage the Etftabliſhment, but 


« only to prevent groundleſs expectations, which being diſappointed 
in the firſt 1aiſing of the Militia, might lead the nation into a he- 


« hef, that the inſtitution could never be uſeful, This, therefore, 

« 18 NO reaſon why a Militia ſhould not be let on foot, but rather a 

good reaſon for its ſpeedy eſtab-iſhment : becauſe the continued ex- 

de erciſe of a Militia, if undertaken with that vigour and ſerious in— 

„ tention which it deſerves, is perhaps the molt promiting means of 

« rekindling by flow degrees the military Spirit amongſt us. As a 

rational encouragement to the hopes of the nation, let us cat our 

* eyes back upon former times, and hear the judgment of a great 

* foreigner,” He then quotes this paſſage from Machiavel.— The 
King ot England abovementioned was Henry VII. | 


3 ; thoſe 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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thoſe two chiefs, that they ſoon re-eſtabliſhed military 


diſcipline amongſt that people, and revived their an- 
cient valour to ſuch a degree, that they not only 
marched boldly into the field againſt the Spartan ar- 
my, but utterly defeated it. Upon which, the hif- 
torian that relates this, remarks, that it was plainly 


| ſeen from the conduct of theſe two Generals, that 


Soldiers were not born at Sparta alone, but were ſoon 
to be raiſed in every country where there were men, 
provided any one could be found that would be ax 
the pains of diſciplining and training them up to 
arms. The juſtneſs of which remark is fully con- 
firmed by the example of Tullus Hoſtilius, who pre- 
ſently made excellent Soldiers of a raw multitude ; 
2s is well obſerved and expreſſed by Virgil in the fol- 
lowing lines. - 5 


Reſideſque movebit 
Tullus in arma viros, & jam deſueta triumphis 
Agmina, &c. En. VI. 813. 


Him Tullus next in dignity ſucceeds, 

An active Prince, and prone to martial deeds, 

He fhall his troops for glorious fields prepare, 

Diſus'd to toils and triumphs of the war. 
DavDexn. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Mbat is to be obſerved from the Combat betwixt the three 
Horatii of Rome, and the three Curiatii of Alba. 


A the articles of a convention betwixt Tullus 


Hoſtilius King of Rome, and Metius Dictator 
ot Alba, who had been at war together, it was agreed, 
that three of each ſide ſhould decide the quarrel in a 
Cumbat; and that if the three Romans got the better 
of the three Albans, the latter State ſhould become 
ſubject to the former, and contrarywiſe. For which 


purpoſe, three brothers of the Horatian family being 


appointed 


+ 
. 
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appointed by the Romans, and three brothers of the 


Curiatian by the Albans, as their Champions, to end 
the diſpute; it happened that all three on the Alban 


ſide were killed, and only one on the Roman was left 
alive. But the ſurviving Horatian returning in tri— 
umph to Rome, with the ſpoils of his Antagoniſts 
upon his back, amongſt which was a cloke that had 
been curioully wrought by his own Siſter, who was 
eſpouſed to one of the Curiatii; and chancing to meet 


that Siſter in his way back to the City, ſhe could not 


help burſting into tears at the. death of her lover, 
which provoked him to ſuch a degree, that he imme- 
diately killed her. For this fact, however, he was 
brought to a trial; but acquitted after long debate : 
and at laſt, more through the interceſſion of his fa- 
ther, than any conſideration of his own merit *, 

From hence, there are three things to be obſerved. 
In the firſt place, that no State ought to ſake its all 
upon a part of its forces only: in the next, that in a 
well ordered government a man's merits and crimes 
ought not to be balanced againſt each other: and 
laſtly, that it is imprudent to enter into any engage- 
ments, where the performance of them is, or ought 
to be doubted of. For liberty is a thing of ſuch im- 
portance to every State, that no one can reaſonably 
imagine, that either of che two abovementioned would 
long have continued quiet after they had been reduced 
into d ſobjection, by the il! ſucceſs only of three of their 
own ſubjects. 

Ihis plainly appears from the ſubſequent conduct 
of Metius, who, though he acknowledged himſelf 
ſubdued after the MHoratii had got the better of the 


_ Curatii, and promiſed obedience to Tullus as his So— 


vereign; yet, in the firſt. expedition which the Ro- 
mans afterwards undertook againſt the Veientes, he 
ſhewed, that he regretted the loſs he had ſuſtained by 
the raſh covenant he had lately made, and would have 
deceived Tullus, if he could. But as 1 have elſe- 


* Livy, lib. I. cap. xxvi. a | 


bliſh liberty upon "the firmeſt bottom, and to enable 
their Succeſſors to defend it, were rendered vein and 


Joſe it: which was certainly an act of extreme raſh- 
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where diſcuſſed this point more at arge * J ſhall on- 


ly ſpeak of the two firſt in the two following Chap- ti 

ers In 
| M 

c n 2 P. XXIII. | # O 

45 0 

T bot a State ought not lo venture its all pon a part of b 

11 forces only: upon which account, tt rs often of great b 

ee to defend palſes. 2 

b 

E. fardly can never be thought a wife" man who f. 


riſques his whole fortune, without exerting his 
utmoſt eſturts at the ſame time. And yet, this has 
been done at various times and in different manners, 
As firſt, by acting like Tullus Hoſtilius and Metius, 
when they committed the whole fortune and happi- 
nels of themſelves, their Country, and of ſo many 
brave men as each of them had in their reſpective ar- 
mies, to the valour and fortune of three of their ſub- 
JeQs alone, who were but a very trifling part of their 
ſtrength : not conſidering that by ſuch a manner of 
proceeding, all the pains which their Anceſtors had 
taken, in founding and forming thoſe States, to eſta- 


=y 


323 o— 


ineffectual, by putting it in the power of ſo few to 


neſs and imprudence. 

Thoſe likewiſe are guilty of the ſame error, who; E 
upon the appreach of an Enemy, riſque all upon the t. 
defence of certain paſſes and ſtrong holds: for this is 
almoſt always a very dangerous plan, except it can be 
conveniently done with all their forces in which caſe, 
without doubt, ſuch a ſtep ought to be taken: but if 
thoſe places are either fo barren or fo ſtrait that they 
can neither ſupport nor contain all their forces, it may 
prove of fatal' conſequence. What induces me to 
think. ſo is, the example of ſuch as having been in- 


® See the 18th Chapter of the Prince, and the 41ſt and 42d Chapters 
ef the third book of theſe Micoyries | 
vaded 
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vaded by a powerful enemy, who, though their coun- 
try was ſurrounded with mountains, never offered to 

make any ſtand againſt them in the paſſes upon thoſe 
* mountains, but always either advanced to meet them, 


or waited for them in ſome ſuch plain and open part 
of the country nearer home, as they thought would 
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beſt ſuit their purpoſe. The reaſons of which have 
been already aſſigned: for, as they could not poſt 
any conſiderable number of men to guard thoſe paſſes, 
becauſe there would neither be proviſions ſufficient to 
= ſupport them long there, nor room enough to hold 
many ſoldiers, it would not be poſſible to reſiſt a nu- 
Z merous army that came to attack them: but the ene- 


my may march in as large a body as they pleaſe, be- 


cauſe it is not their intention to ſtay in that place, but 
do pals it as ſoon as they can, and be gone; whereas, 


a great number of the other ſide cannot wait long for 
them, in thoſe barren and ſtrait places; which yer, 


= perhaps, they would find neceſſary from the uncer- 
= tainty of the Enemy's arrival. So that when that paſs 
= is abandoned, which you had hoped to maintain, and 
upon which you and your Soldiers chiefly depended, 
both your own Subjects, and the reſt of your army 
will be fo diſpirited, that you will be ruined without 
= ſtriking a ſtroke, by having ſtaked your all upon part 
of your ſtrength only. 3 

Every one knows what difficulties Hannibal en- 
countered, when he paſſed the Alps, which divide 
= France from Lombardy, and afterwards thoſe moun- 


Z tains that ſeparate Lombardy and Tuſcany : and yer 
the Romans waited for him firſt upon the Teſino, and 


22 afterwards upon the plains of Arezzo, chuſing rather 


A to venture an engagement with him in the fieid, where 
their army might have ſome chance to defeat the Ene- 


my, than to lead it into places where it was ſure to 
Z periſh through want and other inconveniencies. And 
if we read Hiſtory with care and attention, we ſhall 


find that very few good Generals ever thought of de- 


= tending ſuch paſſes ; not only for the reaſons already 
siven, but becauſe it is impoſſible to ſecure them all; 
'F © both 


I 
| 
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both the mountains and plains having their by-roads, 
as well as thoſe that are common and uſually frequent? 
ed: and though ſtrangers, perhaps, may not know 

F the country are well acquaint- 
ed with . and always ready enough to ſhew to 
thoſe who deſire to elude all oppoſition ; of which we 
had a remarkable example, no longer ago than the 
year 1515. When Francis I. King of France, had 
formed a deſign to invade Italy, in Vorder to recover 1 
the State of Milan: the chief objection that was 
urged by ſuch as oppoſed it, was, that the Swiss 
would obſtruct his paſſage over the mountains. But 


„ 


experience afterwards ſhewed the futility of that ob- 


jection : for the King turning out of the common 


road, in which the Swiſs had ſtrongly fortified two ot ; 


three paſſes, and taking a by-way that they knew no. 
thing of, arrived in Italy cloſe upon their backs, be. 
fore they heard any thing of his paſſage : at which 


they were ſo diſmayed, that they quitted thoſe poſts 
and retired into Milan; and the Lombards, finding 


themlelves deceived in their opinion that the French 4 
would be ſtopped in the mountains, preſentiy ſubmit- v 


ted to them. 


e n 


That well governed Republics appoint proper rewards and 5 
puniſhments, according to the merits or demerits of their © 


Citizens, and never balance one againſl the other. 


V ERY oreat, to be ſure, was the merits of te 


ſurviving brother of the Horatii; as he alone 


had conquered the Curiatii, and ſaved his Country : 


great likewiſe was the crime he committed afterwards 

in killing his Siſter ; at which the Romans were ſo 
offended, that they brought him to a trial for it, 
notwithſtanding his ſervices were of ſuch importance, 
and the ſenſe of them ſo freſh upon their minds. Now, 3 
this perhaps, may ſeem to thoſe that conſider the mat· 2 


ter 


2 
7 4. 


8 . 
„ 
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ter but ſuperficially, a piece of the higheſt ingrati- 
tude in that people: but whoever weighs it more ma- 
3 turely, and duly reflects how neceſſary a thing juſtice 
is in every Republic, and how impartially it ought to 
® be adminiſtered, will rather be apt to blame them for 
= acquitting, than for having brought him to a trial. 
For no well governed Commonwealth ever cancels the 
demerit of | its Citizens, on account of their merit ; 


but having appropriated rewards to the one, and pe- 


nalties to the other; and having recompenſed a man 
for doing well; it he afterwards does ill, it puniſhes 
him according to the nature of his crime, without 
any regard to his former good actions. Where theſe 
ordinances are ſtrictly obſerved, a State may preſerve 
its liberties a long time; but where they are neglect- 
Zed, it will ſoon fall to ruin : for, if a man who has 
done his Country ſome fignal ſervice. ſhould expect 
not only to be honoured and rewarded for it, but to 
be indulged with impunity, and a privilege to com- 
mit any crime afterwards, his inſolence would ſoon 


* 


grow inſupportable and inconſiſtent with all civil go- 


vernment. 
It is highly neceſſary, therefore, for the diſcourage- 
ment of bad men, to reward thoſe that are good, das 


be poor, and cannot afford to give any conſiderable 
2 reward to the higheit degree of merit, yet it ſhould 
always ſhew itſelf grateful, and give as much as it is 
2 able : for any little preſent or favour that is conferred 
as a reward for virtuous actions (though of the moſt 
important ſervice) will always be conſidered by the 


Horatius Cocles and Mucius Scævola, are generally 


2 tained the bridge over the Tiber, againlt the enemy, 
who wanted to paſs it, till the bridge was cut down 
behind him, and their paſſage obſtructed : and the 
4 latter went to the camp ot Porſenna, King of the 
Tuſcans, with a deſign to aſſaſſinate him; but miſ- 

taking his man, he thruſt his own hand into a fire, 


and 


the Romans always did: and, though a State ſhould 


receiver as great and honourable. The ſtories of 


known; the former of whom alone, bravely main- 
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and held it there till it was entirely burnt away, to“ 
ſhew the courage and reſolution of the Romans: 0 
which extraordinary ſervices, each of them was re. 
warded with two acres of land “*. The example of 5 
Manlius Capitolinus is no leſs able: who, hav. * 
ing driven away the Gauls from the Capitol. which 1 
they had beſieged, was recompenſed for it by his fel. 
low citizens with a preſent of a ſmall quantity of! '* 
corn; which, according to the neceſſity of the times, + 18 
was looked upon as an honourable and adequate re. Fx} 
ward. But the ſame Manlius, either out of envy or fi 
ambition, afterwards endeavouring to excite ſedition NR 
and tumults in the City, and to make himſelf too po- bi 
ular, was thrown headlong from the Capitol, which p. 
e had relieved with ſo much glory and reputation, 0 
Abel the leaſt regard to the merit of his formet ot 
actions. 3 


gir 


CHA P. XXV. 


IV boever would reform the Government in a free State, | 
ought to retain the ſhadow at leaſt of 1ts ancient 04% 
-toms and Inſtitutions. 


N order to reform à Government in ſuch a manner | 

1 as io make it not only firm and permanent, but 
agreeable to the people, the Reformer ought to keep 
up the ſhadow and form at leaſt of its ancient cuſtoms * 1 
and inſtitutions, that ſo the multitude may be as lit- 
tle aware as poſſible of the innovations, though the in 


2 Machine ſays, © due flaiora di terra per ciaſeume, The 1 3 1 
of Livy are as follows, Tam Cocles, Tiberine Pater, inquit, te ſance | 3 
© te precor, hec arma & hunc militem propitio flumine accapias : ita fic 1 
« armatus in Tiberim deſiluit, multiſque ſuper incidentibus telis in- ri 
« columis ad ſuos tranavit; rem auſus plus fame habituram ad poſte- > 


ce ros, quam fidei. Grata erga tantam virtutem, civitas fuit: ſtatua 2 
« in comitio poſita; agri quantum uno die curcumaravit datum: pri- 3 

«© vata quoque inter publicos honores ſtudia eminebant : nam in mar- WR © 
« na inop14, pro domeſticis copiis unuſquiſque ei aliquid, frau dans ſe 3 the 
ce ipſe victu ſuo, contulit'—“ Patres C. Mucio virtutis cauſa trans 1 cor 


«© Tiberim agrum dono dedere, quæ pottea ſunt Mucia prata appel. 
4% lata.” Liv. lib, II. cap. x. xili. 


|} * 
7 
. 
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l I Pew ordinances ſhould be wholly different from the 
i 21d ones: for the generality of mankind not penetrat- 
ing very far into things, are often amuſed with the 


Fſhadow as much as the ſubſtance, and ſometimes in- 
decd exterior appearances make a deeper impreſſion 
upon them than realities. The Romans, therefore, 
Jvcing ſenſible of this in the infancy of their Com- 
monwealth, and having created two Conſuls inſtead 


3 Jof one King, thought proper to allow them but twelve 


ZLiQctors, that ſo they might not exceed the number of 
Zthole that were wont to attend upon their Kings. Be- 
Lades, as there uſed to be an anniverſary Sacrifice at 
1 which could not be celebrated by any perſon 
but the King himſelf, the Romans, fearing the peo- 

ple would otherwiſe wiſh for Kings again, created an 
Officer, whom they called, Rex Cacrificulus, or a ſort 
Zof Maſter of the Ceremonies (but in tubordination to 
their Pontifex Maximus, or High Prieſt) who was to 


Pe at that ſolemnity; by which expedient, the 


people were well ſatisfied with the manner of the Sa- 


crifice, and did not at all repine at the expulſion of 
EKings, becauſe their ancient forms and cuſtoms ſeemed 


till to be kept up. 


This method, therefore, ought to be obſerved by 


every one that would cancel old Inſtitutions, and el- 
tabliſh a new and free government; for mankind be- 
ing naturally averſe to any alterations in their Jaws 
and cuſtoms, care ſhould be taken that ſuch an inno- 
vation ſhould retain as much as poſſible the reſem- 


blance at leaſt of their ancient conſtitution: and if 
be Magiſtrates ſhould differ from the former, either 
in power or number, or the duration of their autho- 
Wricy, the ſame Names and Titles however ſhould be 
Feoninued, This courſe, I ſay again, muſt be fol- 
lowed by thoſe that would introduce a new and ſa— 
1 kind of government into any State, whether 

a Monarchy or a Republic * ; but for thoſe that want 


5 


Thus our King Edward VI. at the (Reformation, leaving much of 
the exterior untouched, the people were in a great meaſure ſooner re- 
conclled to it than perhaps they 8 would have been. 


tO 
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to found an abſolute Government, or Tyranny, (of 


it is called by political writers) they muſt make a tho 
rough alteration in every thing, as we ſhall ſhew | in, 
the next Chapter. 


* 


O H A F. XXVI. 


That a new Prince muſt change every thing in a Sa | 


which be has ſeized upon by force. 


and deſigns to form a government that mall 
neither be a free Kingdom nor yet a Republic, but 
altogether abſolute, will find it his ſureſt way to alter 


every thing in it from top to bottom, in order to . 2 


port himſelf; eſpecially if he perceives his founds. 
tions are weak and unſtable, as probably he may do, 
heing a new Prince. That is, he muſt create neu 
Magiſtrates in every City, give them new titles, make 
choice of new perſons, confer new authority, advance 


the poor, impoveriſh the rich, © fill the hungry with 1 


„ good things, and fend the rich empty away,” as 
David did when he became a King. Beſides this, he 
muſt build new Cities, demoliſh the old ones, and 
_ tranſport the inhabitants of the country from one, 


in it upſide down in ſuch a manner, that no- body mall 


enjoy either honours, or riches, or authority, or pic 


vilege of any kind, but what is immediately deriycd i 
from him. Philip of Macedon, the Father of Alex. 
ander the Great, may ſerve him for a pattern: of 
whom the Hiſtorians ſay, that he removed the pop 
he conquered from one Province to another, as Shep. 
herds remove their flocks; and yet, by proceeding in 
this manner, ſrom a petty Prince he became Maler 


of all Greece. But nothing ſurely can be more ba- 1 


barous than ſuch a conduct, "nothing more directly op- 


poſite to the ends of all civil government, or un wor- 


thy not only of a Chriſtian, but of any one who has | 


; £6; 
3 


= 


HOEVER makes himſelf Mafter of a State, ; 


| 


place to another: in ſhort he mult turn every thing 3 


tie 
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the leaſt ſpark of humanity left in his heart. Every 
one therefore ought to abhor it, and chuſe rather to 
ve like a private man, than to make himſelf an ab- 
ſolute Prince, or rather a Tyrant, by the deſtruction 
of ſo many thouſand innocent people. Nevertheleſs, 
he that determines to tranſgreſs the bounds of virtue 
and moderation, muſt of neceſſity be obliged to take 
this courſe, in order to ſecure himfelf : but the gene- 
rality of mankind being neither perfectly good nor 
= wholly evil, are apt to halt betwixt both, and take a 
middle way; which is productive of the moſt fatal 
2 conſequences, and will never enable them to execute 
any thing great, as ſhall be ſhewn in the following 
Chapter. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


f That very feto men can reſolve to be either perfedtly gocd, 
1 or totally bad. 


TJOPE Julius II. marching with an army in the year 
1505, to drive the Bentivogh out of Bologna, 


of which that family had been Sovereigns a hundred 
2 years; determined at the ſame time to wreſt Perugia 
2 allo out of the hands of Giovanni Paolo Baglioni, 


2 who had uſurped that State; and in ſhort to diſpoſſeſs 
all thoſe that had ſeized upon any territories belong- 
ing to the Church. When he arrived therefore at Pe- 


2 rugia with this deſign, which was well known to every 


one, he did not wait till his army came up to ſupport 
him, but immediately entered the City attended only 
by his train and a very ſlender guard, though Bag- 
lioni was there in perſon with a good body of troops 
2 which he had got together for his defence. In this 
manner, proceeding with the ſame boldneſs and im- 
Petuoſity that he did in all other things, he put himſelf 
entirely into the hands of his enemy; whom yet he 
brought out of the City with him, and left another 
Governor of his own appointment there to account 
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for the revenues of that State to the Church. Upon 


which, all wiſe and conſiderate men could not help 


being ſurprized at the temerity of the Pope, and the 
puſillanimity of Baglioni: wondering how it ſhould 
come to paſs, that che latter did not take the oppor- 
tunity of ſecuring his enemy, as he might have done 
with great reputation to himſelf, when he had him 
fairly in his power, and of filling his coffers not only 


with the ſpoils of his Holineis, but of his train too, 
in which were all the Cardinals with their equipages, 


and an immenſe booty of treaſure and jewels. For 
it ſeemed hardly credible that he ſhould be reſtrained 


by religious motives ; becauſe they thought a man 


Who had been ſo wicked as to commit inceſt with his 
own Siſter, and to murder ſeveral of his couſins and 
nephews to make his way to the Sovereignty, would 


have eaſily digeſted any other ſcruple of conſcience, 
They concluded therefore, that as few men can re- 


ſolve to be abſolutely good, fo it ſometimes happens | 3 


that others cannot prevail upon themſelves to become 


thoroughly abandoned, even though they might ac- YN 
quire thereby a conſiderable degree of fame; for 


when a baſe action {ſeems to carry a certain air of mag- 


nanimity or generoſity, they know not how to attempft 
ic *. Thus Baglioni, who had made little account of 


* Mr. Bayle ſays that the Phænomena in the Hiſtory of man puzzle 23 


Philoſophers, as much as the Phznomena in Natural Hiſtory, and 


that few act according to their own principles. The Mahometans, 


according to tbeir principles, are obliged to make ule of force to de- 
ſtroy all other Syſtems of Religion: and yet they have tolerated them 


for ſeveral ages. When you meet with infidels, ſays Mahomet in 


the ninth Chapter of the Alcoran, kill them, cut off their heads, or 


make them priſoners, and bind them till they have paid their ranſom : 
be not afraid to perſecute them till they have laid down their arms, 


and ſubmitted to you.” For all this, it is certain that the Saracens 


ſoon leit off thoſe violent methods, and that the Greek Churches have = 


maintained themſelves nnder the yoke of Mahomet to this day. They 


have their Patriarchs, their Metropolitans, their Synods, their Dilct- 


P-ine, and their Monks,—On the other hand, Chrittians were com- 
manded only to preach and inſtruct : notwithſtanding which, many 
Chriſtian nations have extirpated thoſe who were not of their per ſua- 


Von with fice aud ſword, time out of mind, and done nothing but perſe 


cute, though the Goſpel abſolutely forbids it. One way be certain 
that if the Chriſtians of the Welt had borne ſway in Asia, in the room 
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Inceſt and Parricide, knew not how, (or to ſpeak 
more properly) had not the Spirit to attempt a thing 
(even when he had ſo juſtifiable and fair an occaſion) 
for which every body would have admired his cou- 
rage, and extolled him to the ſkies : as he would have 
been the firſt that had ſhewn the Cardinals how little 

reſpect thoſe deſerved who lived and domineered like 
them, by an action of ſuch Eclat as would effectu— 
ally have extinguiſhed ail infamy, and ſecured him 


againſt any future danger. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


IWhence it came to paſs that the Romans were not ſo un- 
grateſu! as the Athenians to their Citizens, 


Hoever reads the hiſtories of Republics will 

find in them all ſome degree of ingratitude 
to their Citizens; but leſs of it at Rome than at 
Athens, or perhaps in any other Commonwealth, 
The reaſon of this I take to be, that the Romans had 
not ſo much cauſe to be jealous of their Citizens as 
the Athenians. For at Rome no man ever invaded 
the liberty of others, from the expulſion of their 
Kings to the times of Marius and Sylla: fo that there 
was no great occaſion for jealouſy or any apprehen- 
ſion of that kind; and conſequently all puniſhment 
was unneceſſary. But the caſe was far otherwiſe at 
Athens: for that State being deprived of its liberty 
by Piſiſtratus, when it was in its moſt flouriſhing con- 
dition, under a pretence of advancing it to a ſtill 
higher pitch; as ſoon as the Citizens recovered it, 
and began to reflect upon the bitterneſs of their ſuf- 
2 ferings, whilſt they were ſubject to a tyrannical ge- 


of the Saracens and Turks, the leaſt traces of the Greek Church wou'd 


not have been left at this day; and that they would not have tolerated 
Mahometaniſm, as the Infidels have tolerated Chriſtianity there. The 


Reader, if he pleaſes, may ſee much more to this purpole in the Note 
44, under the word Mahomet I. in Bayle's Dictionary. But the 
= comparilon is truly ſhocking. oy | 


Vol. III. H vernment, 
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vernment, they gave a full looſe to their revenge, and 
puniſhed not only the real crimes of their Citizens, 
but even the leaſt ſhadow or appearance of them; for 
which many excellent men were put to death, and ma- 
ny baniſhed; and from hence aroſe the cuſtom of 
Oftraciſm *, and many other ſorts of rigorous puniſh- 
ments, which were inflicted from time to time upon 
the moſt conſiderable of their Subjects. Very juſt 


therefore is the obſervation of ſome writers upon go— 


vernment, that thoſe who have recovered their liber— 
ties, are always more rigid than others who have only 
preſerved them . 


* See the Notes upon the fourth Book of the Hiſtory of Florence. 

+ There are two Letters preſerved in Laertius, which thew the ſenfa 
the Athenians had of their Sufferings under Piſiſtratus; the firſt runs 
thus. © Epimenides to Solon.—Be of good comfort, my friend; for 
« if Piſiſtratus was Ruler of Athenians inured to ſervitude and void 
&« of diſcipline, his Government perhaps might be perpetual. Thote 
ce however that are now in ſahjection to him. are not men of haſe 
4 minds, but ſuch as being mindful of Solon's inſtructions are aſham— 


„ ed. of their bondage, and will not bear his tyranny long. But 


* though Piſiſtratus ſhould make himſelf Maſter of the State, I hope, 


« jt will not deſcend to his children: for it is hard for free perſons, 
« brought up under excellent Laws, to iuffer bondage. As for you, 


« do not wander about, but haſten to me in Crete; where no Tyrant 
„ will be troubleſome to you. If in travelling up and down, you 
& ſhould chance to meet with any of his friends, I fear, they will da 
& you a miſchief,” —This ſeems to be in anſwer to the following Epil- 
tle to Epimenides.—“ Solon to Epimenides.—Neither are my Laws 
likely to be of any ſervice to the Athenians, nor have you advan- 
e taged the City by Luſtration. For Divine Rites and Law-givers 
« alone cannot henefit States; it is of great conſequence of what 
«© mind thoſe are who lead the common people. Divine Rites and 
« Laws are profitable, if well directed: if ill, they are of no ſervice. 
Neither are thoſe Laws which I gave in any hetter contlition ; thoſe 
& perſons who had the care of the Commonwealth not preventing 
« Piſiſtratus from making himſelf a Tyrant, and thereby mortaily 
« wounding it, which they would not believe when Iforetold it. The 
« Athenians choſe rather to give credit to his flatteries, than to me 
«« who told them the truth. They ſaid I was mad. Laying doun 
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« my arms therefore before the Citadel, 1 declared that 1 was uiſer 


« than thoſe who could not fee that Pißſtratus was aiming at T'y- 


« of their Country. At laſt 1 left my Country with this farewell, 
« O my Country! behold Solon reaily to aſſiſt thee in word or deed, 


« But J am thought mad, it ſeems. I am forced therefore to abandon 


« thee, though I love all my Countrymen, but Piſiſtratus. Let them 
« be his friends, if they like it.“ © For you know, my Friend, by 
&« what artifice he obtained the Goverument. He begun with flatter- 


« ing the common people: and then wounding himlelf, he came to 


| hbeſe 


e ranny; and more reſolute than ſuch as durit not aſſert the liberty 
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Theſe things then being duly conſidered, there will 
appear no great reaſon either to condemn the conduct 
of the Athenians in this point, or to applaud that of 
the Romans; ſince the former were neceſſitated to 
act as they did, by various exigencies and accidents 
which happened in their State. For whoever exa- 
mines the matter to the bottom, may be convinced, 
that if the Romans had once been deprived of their 
liberties as the Athenians were, they would neither 
have been leſs jealous of them afterwards, nor more 
merciful in puniſhing their Citizens than the others: 
of which we may be aſſured from what happened after 
the expulſion of the Kings to Collatinus and P. Va- 
lerius; the former of whom (though he had been very 
active in aſſeriing the libertics of his Country) was 
ſent into exile upon no other account, but becauſe he 
bore the name of Tarquin : and the latter very nar- 
rowly eſcaped the ſame puniſhment, only for having 
built a houſe upon Mount Cælius; from whence it 
was apprehended that he had ſome delign upon the 
liberties of the Public. One may naturally conclude 
therefore, that if the Romans were ſo ſuſpicious and 
ſevere in theſe two examples, they would have been 
as ungrateful to their Cirizens as ever the Athenians 
were, had they been injured by them in like manner 
before their Empire was firmly eftabliihed. But that 
we may have no occaſion to return to this Subject 
hereafter, it ſhall be more thoroughly diſcuſſed in the 
next Chapter. 


66 Fliza, pretending he had received thoſe wounds from his Enemies, 
« and defired a guard of four hundred young men armed with hal- 
© berds; which they, paying no regard to my remonitrances, ſimply 
„ granted him. After this he diſſolved the popular Government. 1 
* endeavoured to have reſcued the poor people from mercenary fervi- 


* tudez but they are now ail flaves to Pifiſtratus.“  Lacit, in vita 


Solonis. 


F CHAP, 
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CHAP XXIX: 


Whether a Prince or a Commonwealth be gencrally the more 
ungrateful. 


Ngratitude uſually proceeds either from avarice or 
ſuſpicion: for when a Prince or a Republic ſends 

a General upon ſome important Expedition, and he 
executes it with great honour to himſelf, and reputa- 
tion to thoſe that employed him, they certainly ought 
to reward him for it: but if, inſtead of doing thar, 
they either caſhier or diſgrace him to ſave the expence 


of a reward, their ingratitude is inexcuſable, and will 


leave a ſtain behind it that can never be wiped out. 
Too many Princes however are guilty of this vice; 
for as Tacitus ſays, © Proclivius eſt injuriæ quam be- 
< neficio vicem exolvere ; quia gratia oneri, ultio in 


& quzſtu habetur.“ Men are naturally more apt 


te to return an injury, than to requite a ſervice ; be- 
“ cauſe revenge is ſweet, and ſometimes attended 


« with advantage; but it is thought troubleſome and 


* expenſive to diſcharge obligations *.“ But when 


Dion Caſſius, in giving a detail of Caligula's crimes, takes notice 
of his ingratitude to Macro and his wife Ennia, whom he had reduc- 


ed to the hard neceſſity of diſpatching themſelves ;. though one of 


them had been his Miſtreſs, and it was owing to the other that he 
mounted the throne without any Collegue, He did not content him- 
ſelf with this, however, but baſely traduced Macro's character after 
he was dead, and even reproached his memory with crimes, the diſ- 
grace of which reflected chiefly upon himſelf; for he declared that 

Macro had been his Pimp. As Macro, whilſt he was Miniſter to Ti- 
berius, had more than once ſaved Caligula's life, he took upon him to 


give him his advice with much freedom, correcting the faults of an 


Emperor whom he had created, and inſtructing him in the Duties that 
would tend to his glory and reputation, But Caligula deſpiſed his 
precepts, and boaſted that he had no occaſion for ſuch a Tutor. In 
this manner Macro drew his hatred upon him to ſuch a degree, that 
he reſolved to get rid of him, and ſought only for a plauſible pretence, 
which at laſt he thought he had hit upon; accuſing him of ſaying eve- 
ry where, “ Caligula is the work of my hands; he is my creature as 
« much as if I had begot him. It was owing to my intreaties that 


e the intended orders of Tiberius to put him to death were three dif- 


e ferent times prevented, It was owing to me that he ſucceeded alone 
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ſuch a General is not rewarded ; or (to ſpeak more 


properly) when he is diſgraced, not out of motives of 
avarice, but ſuſpicion, then his Maſter, whether a 


ec to the Government after the death of that Prince.” Macro lived 
but a little while after this, and his whole family was extirpated at 
the ſame time.—There were three * then that concurred to Ma- 
cro's ruin, any one of which was ſufficient to have effected it. He 
had ſaved Caligula's life, and procured him the Empire of the world; 
he boaſted of this, and took the liberty of reprehending his conduct. 
There are very few men in great power, that can love thoſe to whom 
they are too much obliged. “ Beneficia eo uſque læta ſunt (ſays Ta- 
4 citus, Annal. lib. IV. cap. xvii'i.) dum videntur exſolvi poſle : ubi 
de multum antevenere, pro gratià odium redditur.” A ſaying which 
was applied to the cold reception Monſieur du Pleths Mornai met with 
from Henry IV, of France. See his Life, p 257. One ſeldom ſees 
that thoſe who hase raiſed a private perſon to a throne long enjoy his 
good graces : they become hateful to him, either becauſe one has an 
averſion to men who think they have a right to demand every thing; 
or becauſe they boaſt too much of their good offices, and complain 
that they are not ſufficiently rewarded for them. But ſuch in general 
is the nature of mankind. Caligula therefore, one of the baſeſt and 
moſt vicious of all Princes, could not long bear with a Benefactor, who 
ſet forth the important ſervices he had done him in the ſtrongeſt light, 
and took the freedom of giving him advice as a Tutor. In the ſame 
manner Abdalla, ſurnamed Motaſeb Billah, who drove the Aglabites 
out of Africa, and placed one of the family of Ali, named Oveidal- 
1ah, upon the throne, was ſerved by that Prince; for he ſoon after put 
him to death : and this a& of royal ingratitude has ſometimes been 
praiſed in other Countries that boaſt or greater humanity than Afri- 
ca. Thus Lord Stanley was requited by our Henry VII. The Duke 
of Buckingham by Richard III. The Earl of Warwick by Edward IV. 
and the Piercies by Henry IV. But it is ſometimes dearly paid for. 
„The Services which Kings cannot repay,” ſays Father Orleans in his 
Revolutions of England, tom. II. p. 296, and the following; un- 
der the year 1464 commonly make them ungrateful. A man who 
has done a great deal for them, ſeems to have a right to aſk a great 
& deal: and whoever has a right to claim all, is troubleſome, even 
< when he demands nothing. Edward IV. was indebted to the Earl 
*« of Warwick for his Crown: this was a ſervice beyond all requital ; 
« and being attended alſo with many other great exploits, had gained 
« the Earl infinite reputation amongſt the people. The King in ſhort 

„ grew jealous of him, and ſuſpecting his Subjects would compare 
&« him with the Earl, in the fame manner that Saul was compared with 
« David, began to be afraid, leſt they ſhould ſay in England, as for- 
« merly in Hrael, © Saul has flain his thouſands, and David his ten 
c thouſands.” This was the firſt cauſe of diſcontent, the Earl was 
not rewarded as he thought he deſerved, and he perceived the King 

looked upon him with a jealous eye; for it is impoſſible that a Prince 

who envies the glory of one of his Subjects, ſhould not diſoblige him 
ſeveral ways, The ſecond cauſe of diſguſt was, the Earl's being ſent 

Ambaſſador to negociate his Maſter's marriage with Bonne of Savoy, 
Siſter to the Queen of France. This marriage was agreed upon, and 

nothing more waited for but the return of an Ambaſſador, whom the 


H3 Prince 
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Prince or a Republic, is in ſome meaſure excuſable. 
Many inſtances, and reaſons alſo might be deduced 
from Hiſtory to evince the truth and neceſſity of this. 
For a General, who by his valour has extended his 
Maſter's dominions, exterminated his enemies, enrich- 


ed his Soldiers, and acquired great glory himſelf, muſt 


neceſſarily conciliate the affections both of the army 
and his other fellow ſubjects in ſuch a manner, that his 
Services will be apt to excite jealouſy in the Prince 


that employed him: and ſince mankind are naturally 


ambitious as well as jealous, and apt to afpire to ſti]! 
greater power, it is almoſt impoſſible, when ſuch a Ge- 


neral is become elated with his ſucceſſes, and his Prince 


has begun to grow ſuſpicious of him upon that ac- 
count, that the jealouſy of the latter ſhould not be 
ſtill more enflamed either by ſome inſolent ſpeech or 
action in the former. The Prince therefore ſeems to 


King of France had ſent to have the treaty ſigned by Edward, when 
it came to be known that the King of England had married a Knight's 
widow, © All that nation,” favs the above cited Author, “ beheld 
« this match with the utmoſt indignation ; but nobody was ſo much 
„ chagrined at it as the Earl of Warwick, who made no doubt but 
d the King did it to expoſe and make him ridiculous to all Furope, by 
„ ſending him to demand a great Prince's, and afterwa:ds marrying 
<< a private Gentlewoman only. . . . . But King Edward's behaviour 
& to him, after his return to London, exaſperated bim to the laſt de. 
„ gree. He was in hopes, however, that his Majeſty would endeavour 
ce to mitigate his vexation by good words, or ſome lame excuſe at leſt ; 
c but he was ſo far from making any Apology, that he treated him 
ct with ſuch a degree of haughtineſs, that a man Jeſs ſtumiachful than 


ec the Earl could hardly have helped retenting it: and to complete his 


* mortification, he heard that the King had attempted to debauch 
& his Niece, or, as others ſay, his Siſter ; and would have taken a 
ce Miſtreſs out of kis family, whilſt he thought fit to take a wife out 
&« of another.” The Earl therefore, with a heart full of revenge, de- 
termined to reſtore Henry VI. to the throne, and ſucceeded in his de- 
ſign. Thus he ſported with the Crown ; he deprived Henry VI. of it 
to give it to Edward ; and then took it again from him to return it 
to Henry. He had credit enough to have raiſed himſelt to the throne, 
but he thought it more glorious to make Kings than to reign himſelf : 


for ſuch was the turn of his ambition, that it inclined him not to 


reign, but to govern thoſe that reigned — This fort of behaviour has 
been ſo common both in Princes and Subjects, that molt Hiltorians, 
as well as other Writers, take notice of it: from whom numberlels 
examples might be quoted, if neceſſary. But Machiavel himſelf cites 
ſeveral in this Chapter. See alſo chap. III. of the Prince at the end: 


and the Note upon Franciico Spinola, Hiſt, Flor. book V. not far from 


the beginning. 
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be under a neceſſity of ſecuring himſelf againſt his 
General, eicher by putting him to death, or by taking 

away his command, or by leſſning the reputation and 
influence he has acquited in the army and amongſt 
his other countrymea, by induſtriouſly inſinuating that 


his ſucceſs was not owing to his valour or good con— 


duct, but to accident, or the puſillanimity of the ene- 
my, or the ſuperior abilities of his other officers. 
When Veſpaſian was ſaluted Emperor by the forces 
which he co: TOR dein Jude ea, Antonius Primus be- 
ing at the head of an army in Iytia, declared tor him 
there allo, and marching into Italy againit Vitellius 


who then was the reigning F. mperor, he defeated him 


twice, and gat poſſet;on of Rome: ſo that Mucian, 
who hat been tent by Veipaſian for the fame purpvic, 
found eve! * thing {cttled, and all difficulties already 
ſurmounted by the expedition and valour of Antonius. 
But ob{crve how Antonius was rewarded for his pains: 
in the Grit rJace, Mucian deprived him of all com- 
mand in the army, and reduced him by degrees to 
live in a very Private condition, without the leaſt 
power or authority of any E at Rome: upon 


which, he went to make his com plaints to Velpaltan, 


who was at that time in Alia, from whom he met 
with fo cold a reception, that he ſoon after died in ob- 
{curity and delpatr. Mary other examples might be 
cited trom Hiitory. Every one mult rem ember, (as 
it Dappened in our own times) that Conlalvo of Cor- 
duva, the King of Arragon's General in the Kingdom 
of Naples, en utitcly drove the French out of that 
Country, and reduced it into lubjection to his Matter 


Ferdinand, with great glory to himfelf at the ſame 


time: in recompence for which, Ferdinand upon his 
arrival at Naples, firſt turned him out of the govern- 
ment of the ſtrong places which he held for him there, 
and then deprived him ot his command in the army; 
after which, he took him back with him into Spain, 

where he ended his d: ys in diſgrace. 
Thele jealouſics therefore are ſo naturally incident 
0 Princes, that they cannot be prevented; nor it is 
H " | pollible 
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poſſible for them to be grateful to thoſe that have 
done them the moſt important Services. And if this 
be the caſe with Princes, it ought not to ſeem ſtrange 
that it is the ſame with Commonwealths: for all free 
governments having two principal ends, one of which 


is to enlarge their dominions, and the other to prelerve 


their liberties, they will neceſſarily fall into exceſs by 
too rigid an obſervation of the Maxims they have eſ- 


tabliſned for the accompliſhment of either of thoſe. 
ends. The errors and inconveniencies that attend 


making new acquiſitions ſhall be ſpoken of elſewhere: 
but amongſt others that reſult from being too jealous 
of their liberties, we may chiefly reckon the diſguſt- 
ing ſuch Citizens as ought to be rewarded, and the 
ſuſpecting thoſe in whom they ought to put the moſt 
confidence, Now tho' theſe things occaſion great 
evils in a Commonwealth that is become corrupt, 
and often produce Tyranny at laſt, as it happened to 
Rome in the time of Julius Cæſar, who took that by 
force, which the ingratitude of his fellow- citizens had 
refuſed to give him; yet they are of a great advan- 
tage in a State that is not yet corrupted, as they con- 
duce to the preſervation of its liberties, by keeping 
ambitious and enterprizing men in awe through the 
fear of puniſhmenr. 5 

To the reaſons already aſſigned therefore, it was 
owing that no people ever ſhewed themſelves leſs un- 
grateful to their Citizens than the Romans did: nay 
ic may truly be ſaid, that they never behaved with 


ingratitude to any one but Scipio, For as to Corio- 


lanus and Camillus &, they were baniſhed for the 1n- 


_* Coriolanus was baniſhed for propoſing to humble the Plebeians 
by famine. See chap. vii. and Camillus for behaving bimſelt with 
too much pride, in the Triumph which was granted him after he had 


taken Veil; and for dividing the. Spoil amongſ the Soldiery only, 


without giving the people any ſhare of it, His triumphal Car was 
drawn by four white horſ:s. Upon which Plutarch obſerves, that no 
General ever triumphed in that manner either before or after him, 


and that the people thought ſuch a Chariot was too magnificent and 


glorious for any one but a God, ** Ta vc a cocaguy kb be xa: 
re rr UT9! evZefprevog NEUKOTIWNWV EMESN, Xie SieZnhagce Trig Paparg, u3evog TET? 
TouncoavroG meoTezov BY upegev: tego yas nygvraArs T0 THETOY oxnue Tw Banter xa 
TaTgi 7w) Oewy , Prjecopeerer,” In vita Camilli. He triumphed four 
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juries they reſpectively had done to the people; and 


though indeed one of them continued in perpetual 


times, was five times Dictator, and honoured with the title of the 


| & Second Founder of Rome:“ in a word, he acquired all the honour 


a man can gain in his own Country. During his Cenſorſhip, he found 
means to make all the ſingle men in Rome marry the widows of thoſe 


| 2 that had been killed in war; and had the glory of putting an end to 
che war with the Veientes, the ancient Rivals of Rome, See chap. xiii, 


But as he prevented many of the Roman Citizens from going to ſettle 
at Veii afterwards, they were ſo provoked at it, that they took an op- 
> portunity of revenging themſelves upon him. He had made a vow to 


give the tenth part of the ſpoils of that City to Apollo, but forgot to 


do it: upon which, the Senate being informed by the Auruſpices, that 


1 the Gods were offended, ordered every Soldier to reſtore the tenth of 


his ſpoil. This exaſperated the people ſtill more againſt him. Soon 
after, a war broke out with the Faliſci, in the courſe of which, he 
generoully ſent back the children to their parents, whom a School- 


maſter in one of the towns he beſieged, had perfidioufly delivered up 


to him; which had ſuch an effect upon them, that they voluntarily 
= {ubmitted to the Romans. See chap. xx. book III. of thele Diſcourſes, 
But this depriving the people of the booty they expected there, gave 
them a freſh handle to exclaim againſt him: ſo that loſing all pati- 
| ence, Lucius Apuleius, one of the Tribunes, proſecuted him to make 


him give an account of the Spoil taken at Veii; in conſequence of 


Z which, he was condemned to pay a heavy fine, and afterwards volun- 
| tarily baniſhed himſelf to Ven. During this baniſhment, he performed 


the moſt noble action of his life; for inſtead of rejoicing at the ſack- 
ing of Rome by the Gauls, (See chap, viii. of this book) and of join- 
ing them to be revenged on his Country, he exerted all his wiſdom 


and courage to driee the Enemy away, and yet obſerved the Laws of 
Rome with the utmoſt ftrietnels, in refuſing to accept the command 


3 which ſeveral private people offered him. See Valerius Maximus, lib, 


IV. cap. i, He waited for the orders of the people, who were repre— 
ſented by the tew inhabitants of Rome that ſtill held out in the Capi- 
= tol. But before this he had raiſed troops at Ardea, where he then 
was, and gained ſome advantages over the Fnemy. The Romans 
therefore that were beſteged in the Capitol appoiated him Dictator ; 


in which poſt he ated with ſo much bravery and conduct, that he 


drove the Gauls entirely out of the Roman territories. This impor- 
tant ſervice however, with ſeveral other victories which he afterwards 
got, could not ſecure him againſt the rage and envy of the Tribunes, 


ior even whilſt he was Dictator, they ſent a common Officer to ſum- 


mon him, who had the audaciouinels to lay hands upon him. He ap- 
. peared before the people attended by the whole Senate; and, as the 


XZ 2#air was determined to the ſatisfaction of the people, was conducted 
back again to his honſe with the higheſt acclamations. What Lucan 


= fays of this £:cat man, when in baniſhment, is highly in his honour, 
= viz. © that wherever Camillus dwelt, there was Rome ;” the Poct's. 


2 own words expreſs it much tironger, 


Tarpeia ſede peruſta | 
Gallorum facibus; Veioſque habitante Camillo; 


Iilic Roma fuit. | Pharſal. lib, v. xxvii. 

When Gallic flames the burning City felt, 5 

at Veu Rome with her Camillus dwelt, Rowe. 
exile, 
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_ exile, becauſe he ſtill perſiſted obſtinate in his preju. = 
dice againſt the people; yet the other was not only 
recalled, but honoured like a Prince as long as he 


lived. But the ingratitude that was ſhewn to Scipio 


was Owing to ſuch a degree of jealouſy as they nad 
never entertained of any citizen before: and this al 


aroſe from a conſideration of the powertulnels of the: 


enemy he had conquered ; the reputation he had ac. A 
quired by bringing a long and dangerous war to ! 


ipeedy and. ſucceſsful a concluſion, after he was a; 


pointed Con; mander in chief of their armirs ; th. 


favour which his youth, his prudcnce, and cther ad. 


mirable accomphihments had gained dict in the cv; 


of the people; all which made him fo popular Uta: 


the Magiſtrates began to dread his authority, a cir- 
cumſtance that was as galling to the waver fort, a3 
it was new and unuſual to the whole City *. Indeed 
it appeared fo extraordinary to Cato the Elder, a man 
of ſevere and inflexible virtue, that he made a formal * 
complaint of it, and ſaid, that a State could not le 


* Livy in the 26th book of his Hiſtory, cap. xix. gives us a fine 1c: 


count of the means by which Scipio made himſelf {9 popular. “ Fut 


enim Scipio, non veris tantum virtutibus mirabilis, ſed arte quoq»: 8 
«© quadam ab juventa in oftentationem earum compoſitus : pleraque 8 
« apud multitudinem, aut per nocturnas viſa ſpecies, aut velut divi- 8 


de nitus, mente monita, agens : ſive et ipſe capti quadam ſuperſtitious 


«* animi, five ut imperia conciliaque velut ſorte oraculi miſſa, fine 8 
o cunctatione aſſequeretur, Ad hoc jam inde ab initio Prigparant 1 
* animos, ex quo togam viiilem ſumplit, nullo die prius ulam pub.“ 
« licam privatamve rem egit, quam in Capitotium iret, ingreſſuſque “ 
© #dem conſideret: & plicrunique tempus ſolus in ſecreto ibi tereict, 
« Hic mos, qui per omnem vitam ſervabatur, ſeu conſulto, ſeu te.“ 
*« mere vulgatæ opinion ſidem apud quoſdam fecit, ſtirpis eum divi- 
* nz virum eſſe; retulitque famam, in Alexandre magno prius vul- 


4% gatam, & vanitate & fabuli parem, anguis immanis concubitu con: 


« ceptum, & in cubiculo m atris ejus perizpe viſam prodig11 ejus Spe. 
ciem, interventuque hoininum evolutam repente, atque ex occ ulis 
a. elaplam. His miraculis nunquam ab iplo eluſa fides eſt, quin po. 
„ tius aucta. arte quadam, nec abnuend1 tale quicquam, nec palam x 
&« aſirmandi, Malta alia ejuſdem generis, alia vera, alia aſſimulata, 


e admigationes human in eo juyene exceſſerant modum : quibus 


6 freta tunc civitas, ætati haudqu— quam mature tantam molem rerum. 


„„ tantumque imperium permiht.“ It might be obſerved here by th? 


Ec on 


bye, that there are conſiderable families in Europe, which pretend to 


be deſcended from the intercourſe of a woman with ſome ſpirit. Mar- 
ſhal de Baſſompiere it of the founder of his family, Sec 15 


Memoirs. 
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called free where the Magiſtrates ſtood in awe of any 


articular Citizen: ſo that if the people of Rome in- 
clined to Cato's opinion in this caſe, they may in ſome 


meaſure be juſtified in a thing that ſo nearly concern- 
ed their liberties, as I laid betore of Princes and Com- 
| monwealths that are forced to be ungrateful through 
= motives of Suſpicion. To conclude this diſcourte, I 
FJ ſay, that ingratitude being occaſioned either by ava- 
rice or jealouſy, Commonwealths are hardly ever in- 


fluenced by the former, and much ſeldomer than 


Princes by the latter, as they have leſs occaſion z which 
XZ ſhall be ſhewn in its proper place. 


6H A P. XXX; 


XZ What means a Prince or a Commeonweal!h ought to take in 


crder to avoid the impulaticn of Ingratitude; and how 
a General or other Ciiizen muſt ai to ſecure himſelf 
againſt the HEffects of it. 


Prince who would avoid the neceſſity either of 
living in continual jg louſy, or of being ungrate- 


I 1ul, ought to go in perſon with his forces upon every 
expedition, as the firſt Roman FE Tperors uſed to do, 


gas the Grand Turk does at preſent, „ as all brave 
Princes always have donc“. For it they 1ucceed, 


* « If any one ſhould offer to maintain,” ſays a French Author“ that 


4 it si better for a Prince to carry on wats by others than in his own. 
se perſon, Fortune will furniſu him with examples enow of thoſe whoſe 
* 2X « Lientenants have brought great enterprizes to a happy iſſue, and of 
ca thoſe aiſo whole preſence hath done more hurt than good. But no 
e virtuous and valiant Prince can bear to be tutored with ſuch ſcanda- 
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= © binth for ſhame, who pretended to any ſhare in one, when he had 
«7 3 «© coutributed nothing to it but his voice and thought; nor even o 
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*X © lous leſſons, under the colour of ſaving his head, like the Statue of 


« a Saint, for tlie happineſs of his Kingdom, they degrade him from 


and make him incapable of his Office, which is military throughout, 


«© know one who had much rather be beaten, than fleep whilſt an- 


XZ © other Gghts for him; and who never heard of any brave thing done, 
ven by his own Officers, in his abſence, without envy.” Selim the 
e firſt ſaid, with very good reaſon, in my opinion, * that victories ob- 
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© tained without the Sovereign's preſence were never complete.“ 


© Much more readily would he have ſaid, that a Sovereign ought to 
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the honour and advantage of the conqueſt redound 


ſolely to themſelves: but if they ſtay at home, an- 
other reaps the glory and they begin to epprehend ® 
they ſhall not be able to maintain their acquiſitions, 
except they either eclipſe or totally extinguiſh that 


fame of their Generals, which they could not acquire 


themſelves; and this forces them into injuſtice and in- 
gratitude, though without doubt much more to their * 
own prejudice than advantage, However in this 


caſe, if they are either ſo imprudent, or fo indolent, 


or puſilanimous, as to ſtay ingloriouſly at home, and 
be content with ſencing out a Subſtitute, they them. 


ſelves muſt needs know what they have to do after. 


wards, as well as I can tell them, Bur I will venture 
to ſay, that if the General finds he cannot otherwiſe 
eſcape the effects of jcalouly and ingratitude, he muſt 


4% much as thoſe, conſidering that in ſuch works as that, the direction 


and command that deſerve honour are only ſuch as are given upon 


« the place, and in the heat of action. The Princes of the Ottoman 


« family (the chief in the world for military fortune) have always 
« warmly embraced this opinion. Bajazet the ſecond, and his Son, 
«© who ſwerved from it, ſpending their time in Sciences and other em- 


4 ployments within doors, gave great blows to their Empire: and A- 


« murath the third, following their example, did the fame. Edward 


<« the third of England ſaid of our Charles the fifth, © There never © ; 


ce was any King who fo ſeldom put on his armour, that had cut him 


« out ſo much work.” Indecd he might well think it ſtrange, as it 
« was the effect of chance more then of reaſon. Is it not abſurd to 
% reckon the Kings of Caſtile and Portugal amongſt warlike and mag- 


„ nanimous Conquerors, becauſe at the diſtance of twelve hundred 
* leagues from the place where they reſided in idleneſs and eaſe, they 


„made themſelves maſters of both the Indies, by the conduct of their F 


Agents; which too, they never had the courage ſo much as to vilit 


„ themſelves.” Mr. Bayle ſays, in his Hiſtorical Diſcourſe upon the Life | 
of Guſtavus Adolphus, © That though the conqueſts of a warlike 8 
Prince are frequently of no {ervice to his Subjects, and perhaps it 
might be full as well for them, if their Monarch was contented | 
© with the dominions left him by his Predeceſſors ; yet they are ſtiuck 
« with I know not what admiration, blended with love for one whole 
*« name is renowned throughout the whole world. The Te Deum, 
hen ſung frequently, and bonfires made for the taking of Cities, 
« or for Battles won, incline them to furniſh Tubſidies for the conti- 
* nuation of a war with greater chearfulneſs.” Of the truth of this, 
the year 1761 may afford a memorable example in our own country, 4 
when the Supplies granted by Parliament amounted to almoſt nineteen 8 


Millions. 


* Cecil, Prime Miniſter to Queen Elizabeth, uſed to ſay, “ That =” 
nothing could be for the advantage of a Prince, which any way 
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have recourſe to one or other of theſe two expedients; 
; that is, he muſt either voluntarily quit the command 
of the army as ſoon as the expedition is over, and 
not only reſign it into his Maſter's hands, before it is 
2 demanded of him, but take great care not to diſco- 
ver any ſigns of inſolence or ambition: that ſo when 
their is no manner of reaſon given for ſuſpicion, he 
may be duly rewarded, at leaſt not diſgraced, for his 
Services. Bur if he cannot fubmit to this, he muſt 
take a very different courſe, and boldly reſolve to fer 
vp for himſelf; for which purpoſe, he muſt endeavour 
by all means to make it generally believed, that the 
merit of the late acquiſition is wholly due to him, and 
that his Maſter had not the leaſt ſhare in it; he "moſt | 
pate no pains to ingratiate himſelf with the Soldiery, 
and his other fellow Subjects; to contract Alliances 
with his neighbours, to ſeize upon fortreſſes, to cor- 
rupt the principal Officers in the army, to ſecure thoſe, 
ſome other way, whom he cannot corrupt; and by 
"theſe means effectually to guard himſelf from the in- 
gratitude of his Maſter, Belides theſe, there is noother 
TFemedy that I know. Bur fince very few men can 
prevail upon themilves to be either perfectly g good 
por thoroughly wicked, as I {aid before, and it almoſt 
always happens that a Genera! is loath to quit his com- 
mand after a ſucceſsful campaign, they ſeldom either 
l new how to keep their ambition within due bounds, 
br to have recourſe to extremities, even when they 
ſeem to have ſomething great and honourable in them : 
Jo that while they ſtand in ſuſpence and halting be- 
awixt two reſolutions they are commonly ruined. 
} A Republic indeed that would avoid the nde 
pf ingratitude, has it not in its power to avail itſelf 
2 of the ſame remedy that a Prince may do; for not 
4 being able to conduct its armies in perion, that com- 
= mand mult neceſlarily be delegated to ſome of its 
3 itizens. The beſt way, therefore. in my opinion, 
Per a commonwealth to avoid ingratitude as much as 
Follible, would be to follow the example of the Ro- 
Wave, who perhaps had lels of it chan any other 875 
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ple. This was owing to the conſtitution of their Go. 
vernment; for as all ſorts of people, both noble and 
ignoble, were employed in their wars without diſtinc-. 
tion, ſo many brave and virtuous men, and fuch 2 
number of illuſtrious Generals aroſe in every age, that 
the State had no occaſion to be afraid of any one of 


them, when there were others enow of equal abilities 2 
to check and oppoſe him. Hence it came to pats that 
every man diſcharged his duty with the utmoſt inte. 
grity, carefully avoiding any ſtep that might favour 
of Ambition, and give the people the leaſt offence vr 7 
reaſon to puniſh them as deſigning and aſpiring men; 


' nay, when any one was created Dictator, he piqued 
himſelf upon laying down his authority again, as ſoon 


as ever the neceſſity of affairs could poſſibly admit of 
it. Such a manner of proceeding, preventing al 
ſuſpicion, likewiſe prevented ingratitude; ſo that a; 
Republic, that would avoid the imputation of being 
ungrateful, ſhould conduct itſelf like that of Rome: 
and the perſon who would guard againſt the effeQs of 7? 

it, ovght to imitate the behaviour of the Roman Ci. 


tizens“. 4 


* The Romans made a great difference betwixt thoſe Generals, who 7 

Fecher that put an end to a war. Thee 
that entered the City in triumph with the efligies of ieveral Provinces 
or Cities which they had conquered, were much more honoured then 
thoſe, who could only boaſt they had killed a great many men. 'I hey RX 
ſeldom continued their Generals above two or three years in Commil- 
ſion; but almoſt every vear ſent a new Conſuti to relicve the Conſul of 7 


only gained victories, an 


the foregoing year: ſo that the General did all that lay in his power to 
put an end to the war, lett his ſucceſſor ſhould have the honour of f. 


niſhing what he had begun; they all aimed at the glory debellandi. But 8 
when a General is certain that he ſhall command the army till the end 
of the war, he is not always diſpoſed to haſten it; he puts off the peace 
as long as he can, and regulates his conduct according to the old max: 


im, * Make a golden bridge for a vanquiſhed enemy:“ it is his pri. 


vate intereſt to give them an opportunity of rettieving their affairs, 
and continuing the war a great while longer. "I's is the reaſon wiy 2 
battles are ſeldom deciſive. The General of the victorious army being 
afraid of a peace, will not reduce the enemy to a neceſſity of ſuing for 
it: according to the practice of the Italian Condottieri or hired Com- 
manders, ſo often mentioned in the Hiſtory of Florence. A Prince, 
on the contrary, who commands his own forces in perſon, makes the 

beſt advantage of his victories, in order to bring the war to a conciu- 

fion the ſooner ; as peace in general muſt be more for his interelit, aud 

that of his Subjects: but a general, who protratts a war, only ſerves 
himſelf, and does little or no good to others, except ſuch as deal in 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


That th: R:mans never Puniſced their Generals with any 
extraordinary degree of Severi:y, when they had been 
auity; not even when the Commenwea'!th had ſuffered, 
ieh. v through their igncrance or miſbebavicur. 


IHE Roman Republic was not only leſs ungrate- 
| ful than any other, as I have ſaid before, but 
ally more gentle and merciful in puniſhing its Gene- 
8 when they had offended: for if their offence pro- 
erded from vilfulaeſs or malice, even in that caſe, their 


1 chai ements were mild and moderate; but if from ig- 
norance or error, inftead of puniſhing, they often 
| rewarded them. This, however, was very well judged : 


for they thought ir bf ſuch importance, that thoſe, 
ho commanci-cd their armies, ſhould have their minds. 
tree and diſengaged from all other concerns, in form- 
ing their design as and LIN their reſolutions, that 
they never cloggec 4 7 enterprize, which was difficult 


2 
k 
* 
4 


| and dangerous of itſelf, with additional apprehenſions 
and incumbrances, leſt hs ſhould be diſcouraged 
| _— acting with ſufficient ſpirit and vigour, When 


hey ſent an army againſt an N they imagined 
ws Commander in chief had weight : enough already 


upon his mind, . ring the cares perplexities, 


and embarraſments, that always attend | ſuch expedi- 


tions, whicn muſt b be neceſſarily very gree Now, it 


beſides theſe diſcouragem- 3 weight y as s they are, 
their Generals had been dith-artened by the examples 
of ſeveral, who had either been crucified, or put to 
ſome other cruel death, after they had loſt a battle, it 
would have been impoſfible, that ſuch Commanders, 

amid{t ſo many cares and apprehenſions, ſhould ever 


# exert themſelves properly, ar attempt any thing great. 
and noble, So that the ignominy of having failed in 


any enterprize being a ſufficient puniſhment in their 


1 4 ee they did not c Ire to add to it, leſt it ſhould 


appear 
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appear too heavy, and deter them from engaging in it 


at all. 


Conſuls, Sergius and Virginius, had laid ſiege to Veii: 
the former was poſted, with part of the Roman army, 


on that ſide of the town, where they expected to be 
annoyed by the Tuſcans; and the latter, with the reſt 
on the other ſide. Sergius, accordingly being attack- 
ed by the Faliſci, and other people of Tuſcany, choſe 
rather to be defeated, than to aſk for any aſſiſtance 3 


from his Collegud; whilſt Virginius, on the other hand, 


expecting his ſtomach would come down at laſt, wait- * 
ed ſo long before he ſent him any ſuccour, that thoſe 7 
forces were utterly routed, to the great diſgrace of his 
Country *. A bad example indeed, and not only wor- 
thy of all reprehenſion, but ſufficient to give us a very 7 
unfavourable impreſſion of the Roman Government, 


if both thoſe Commanders had not been puniſhed, 


Nevertheleſs, though any other people would have put 
them to death, the Romans contented themſelves with 
inflicting only a pecuniary fine upon them: not becauſe 3 
their offence did not deſerve a ſeverer puniſhment, but 
| becauſe the Romans were unwilling, even in this caſe, 

to deviate from their antient cuſtoms, for the reaſons 
which have been already aſſigned. As to e::cuſing 2 
_ errors or faults that proceeded from want of judgment, 

we have a remarkable inſtance, in the caſe of Teren- 
tius Varro, by whoſe temerity the Romans were ſo 
totally routed at the battle of Cannæ, that their liber- 7 
ties were in the utmoſt danger. However, as this 
was owing to raſhneſs and imprudence alone, they were 
ſo far from puniſhing him, that they ſhewed him great 
honour : for at his return to the City, the whole Senate 
went out to meet him in their formalities; and, not hav- # 
ing it in their power to congratulate him upon a victory, 


Upon this occaſion, it is not poſſible to forget the conduct of the 7 
Admirals Matthews and Leſtock in the * at the begin”: I 3 


ning of the late French war. 


they | 


Let us ſhew in the firſt place, how an offence was 
puniſhed, that proceeded not from error or ignorance, 
but from wilful and deliberate perverſenets. The two 
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they thanked him for his return to Rome, and that he 
had not abandoned them out of deſpair, « quod de 
« ſalute Reipublice non deſperaſſet.“ When Papi- 
rivs Curſor, the Dictator, would have had Fabius put 
to death, becauſe he had engaged the Samnites con— 
trary to orders, the chief reaſon which the Father of 
Fabius urged againſt the Sentence, was, that the 
Roman pcople had never proceeded with ſo much ri— 
gour even againſt any of their Commanders who had 
Joſt a battle, as Papirius then would have them do, 
againſt one that had gained a victory. 


Citi AP. XXXII. 


That a Prince or Commonwealth ought mot to defer their 
| bencficence 11'l it is extorted from them by neceſſity. 


LTHOU#GH the Romans found their ac- 
count in being liberal to the people in time of 
danger, and when Porſenna invaded them in favour 
of the Tarquins, T he Senate (apprehending the com- 
monalty would rather chuſe to have Kingly Govern- 
ment reſtored, than undergo the burden of a war) 
thought proper to remit all their taxes, in order to 
keep them firm and ſteady to the new eſtabliſhment z 
and declared at the ſame time that the poorer ſort of 
e people contributed ſufficiently to the good of the 
public, by getting children and bringing them 
up;“ (all which was done to make them more chear- 
fully ſubmit to the hardſhips of a Siege) yet, I would. 
not adviſe any other Republic or Prince to truſt ſo far 
in this example, as to neglect or defer proper means to 
ingratiate themſelves with the people, till they actu- 


ally fall into diſtreſs and adverſity. If they do, they 


muſt not expect to ſucceed as the Romans did: for 
then the multitude will not think themſelves ſo much 
obliged to them as to the enemy for this ſudden guſt 
of beneficence, and will be apt to conclude, that as 
ſoon as the danger is over, they will take that away 
again, which they had been forced to give them. 


Vor. III. bz But 


_- Chief, For ſays he, in Perſian verſe, 
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But if the Romans ſucceeded in acting thus, it was 
becauſe their Government, being a new one, was hard- 
ly ſettled at that time, and the people had already ſeen 
ſeveral laws made in their favour, particularly that 
which allowed of appeals to them in judiciary matters: 
ſo that they were eaſily perſuaded, that the laſt indul- 
gence, which was ſhewn them, proceeded rather from 
the affection of the Senate, than the fear of the ene- 
my ; beſides, the remembrance of the injuries and 


oppreſſions, they had ſuffered under a regal govern- 
ment, was ſtill freſh upon their minds, But as caſes 
of this nature ſeldom occur, it will likewiſe very rare- 
ly happen, that the ſame remedies will have the ſame 


effect: upon which account, every Commonwealth 
and Prince ought well to conſider before any exigency 
compels them to it, what perſons they may beſt avail 
themſelves of in times of diſtreſs; and afterwards 
treat them in ſuch a mariner, as they muſt otherwiſe 


be obliged to do, in caſe of neceflity. Whoever does 


not purſue this method, whether he be a Governor of 
a Commonwealth or a Prince, but eſpecially if the lat- 


ter, and thinks it time enough to court the people, 


when the ſtorm is ready to break upon him, will 
find himſelf deceived, and that ſuch a conduct inſtead 


of doing him any ſervice, will only ſerve to accelerate 


his ruin *. 


. This was the caſe of our King James IT. who did himſelf more 


harm by ſoothing and careſſing his Subjects, and annulling every thing 
he had done before to their prejudice, when the Prince of Orang? 
was upon the point of invading his dominions and he ſtood in need 
of their aſſiſtance, than if he had continued firm to his former mea- 


ſures ; for by ſo doing, he might at leaft have ſpared himſelf the mor- 


tification of making ſo publick and authentic a confeſſion of what was 


laid to his charge. Beſides, this piece of meanneſs only ſerved to en- 
courage his Enemies the more in the proſecution of their enterprize. 


« A certain Perſian, King (ſays the Editor of Guliſtan, or Roſari— 
um Politicum) having grievoufly oppreſſed his people, many wealthy 


and trading men amongſt them withdrew themſelves and their effects 


into foreign Countries, as the only method to ſecure their liberties and 
properties; ſoon after this, a war breaking out, the Prince finds his 
Kingdom deſerted by its inhabitants, his Revenues ſunk to nothing, 


his Exchequer empty, and no way left to raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary 


to oppoſe the Enemy, but a military force, which encreates the mi- 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


That when an evil or inconvenience is arrived at ſuch a 
height, either at home or abroad, as to become dangerous, 
it is vetter for a State to temporize and give way to it, 
than to endeavour to remove it by violence. | 


; HEN the Romans had ſo well eſtabliſhed 


themſelves, that their power, reputation, and 
dominion encrealſed every day, their neighbours, who 


The Prince who deſires to have neceſſary ſupplies in time of war, 
Should govern his people mildly and gently in time of peace. 

For even Slaves, though bound with golden chains, will abhor a tyrants 
If you wou'd have Men ferve you treely, treat them like free men. 


It happened about this time, that A piece of Hiſtory out of the 
Tieaſury of Princes, a celebrated Perſian book, was read to the ſame 
King, viz, how Suhac, one of the moſt powerful Princes in the Eaſt, 
was depoſed from his Kingdom ; and Feridun, a private man, advanced 
in his room. Upon which, the King atked one of his Courtiers (and 


as it happened an honeſt one too) who ſtood near him, © How this 


« Feridun, who had neither arms, nor treaſure, nor followers, could 
« poſſibly obtain the Kingdom? Juſt as your Majeſty hath heard from 
« the Hittory, anſwered the Courtier; the people eſteerning him for 
« his liberality and juſtice, flocked to him from all parts, and exalted 


him to the throne with unanimity and reſolution. Seeing therefore, 


«© continued he, that the affection of the people is the beſt ſecurity of 
« the Prince, how could your Majeity, by liſtening to evil Counſcllors, 
& take ſo much pains to render your Subjects diſaffected, except you 
© was grown weary of your Kingdom? For fince Kings are known to 
& reign by the favour of the people, they ought to value their favour 
« as much as their Crown.” The King then aſking by what means 
he might gain the love of his ſubjects; © Ab, Sir (replied the other) 
« every King that would depend upon their free Atliltance in time of 
© need, ſhould govern them with jultice, benevolence, and ciemency, 
© hefore he has occaſion for their help: ſo that they may think them- 


* ſelves ſecure at all times of being protected in their liberties and 


e properties under his Government: for an oppretjive Prince can no 
© more be ſaid to be a King, than a Wolf that attends a flock of ſheep 

© can be termed a Shepherd; and that King who 1njures his Subjects 
% under the colour of Law, deſtroys tne Fundamentals of his .own 
« Government.” The King enraged at his honeſt freedom, ordered 
the Courtier to be thrown into priton : but in a ſhort time after the 


whole Kingdom rebelling, thoſe that had fled their country returned, 


and added a weight to the defection ; and the agents ot his oppreiſion, 
and even the King's own creatures, joining in the revolt concurred to 
ruin him. For, ſays the ſame author, 
If a King will do what is unjuſt, though under the ſanRion of laws, 
Even the inſtruments of his oppreſſion will become his enemies in the 


day of trouble. | | | 
| I 2 --- Had 


— 
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had paid no attention to them before, began to be 
aware what a thorn this new Republic was like to 


prove in their ſides, when it was too late to correct 


their error; but reſolving to apply ſome new remedy 
to an evil which they ſhould have taken care to pre- 
vent, no leſs than forty little States entered into a con- 
federacy againſt them. The Romans, therefore, 
amongſt other expedients, which they generally had 
recourſe to in times of imminent danger, thought fit 
to create a Dictator; that 1s, they committed the 
whole power of the State to one perſon alone, who 
was to form ſuch reſolutions as he judged moſt pro- 
per for the public ſafety, without conſulting any one, 
or being ſubject to the leaſt controul in the execution 
of them, This expedient was of ſignal advantage, 
and not only enabled them to extricate themſelves out 
of very great difficulties and dangers at that time, 
but afterwards proved of admirable ſervice in all the 
various accidents and diſaſters that befel that Com- 
monwealth, before it arrived at its higheſt pitch of 
—A 
From hence, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the firſt 
place, that when any evil or inconvenience threatens 
a State, either at home or from abroad (whether ow- 
ing to interior or exterior cauſes) and is got to ſuch a 


head, that every one begins to be alarmed at i:, with- 


out doubt, it is much better to temporize and give 
way to it, than to offer to eradicate it: for it gene- 


rally happens, that thoſe who endeavour to extinguiſh 


it, ſtill add to its ſtrength and malignity, and imme- 


diately pull down that ruin upon their own heads, 


which they only apprehended before. Now theſe cala- 


Therefore, let Princes make friends of their Subjects in peaceful times; 
That ſo they may ſecure them againſt their enemies in time of war: 
For even the meaneſt wretch will fight boldly for a juſt and good King.“ 


The ſame author, in many other parts of his work endeavours to ex- 
cite noble ideas of generoſity in his readers. See the pages 233, 435 to 
445, and 586, 587. He much applauds the following inſcription upon 
the monument of Bihram Cour, a King of Perſia, “A liberal hand is 
better than a ſtrong arm ;” importing that the authority of Princes is 
better ſupported by bounty and munificence, that by a violent exertion 
of power, and force of arms. 5 98 
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mities are more frequently occaſioned in a Republic, 


by interior than exterior cauſes; as when any Citizen 
aſſumes a greater degree of power and authority than 


he ought to do, as it often happens; or when ſome 
law, on which the very life and foul of its liberty de- 
pended, 1s either abrogated or neglected, and the evil 
has been ſuffered to grow 10 predominant, that it is 
become more dangerous to attempt a remedy, than 
to let it take its courſe: for it is difficult to diſcover 
thoſe inconveniencies in their original, becauſe man- 
kind are naturally apt to favour the beginning of 
things, eſpecially of ſuch as ſeem to have ſome ſort of 
greatneſs or merit in them, and are patronized by 
young men. So that if any young man of a noble 
family, and extraordinary virtue, happens to ſpring 
up in a Commonwealth, the eyes of the whole City 
are ſoon turned upon him, every one vying with an- 
other in ſhewing him ſuch extravagant honours, that 


if he has any ſpark of ambition or vain glory in him, 


his natural endowments, added to the favour of the 


people, may ſoon ſtrengthen his hands ſo effectually, 


that when his fellow- citizens are ſenſible of their error. 
they will hardly find any remedy, but ſuch as will 
tend only to augment and eſtabliſh his power the 
tooner. Many examples might be adduced to ſup- 
Port this; bur I ſhall content myſelf with one which 

happened in our own City. 

Coſimo d' Medici, from whom the houſe of Medici 
in Florence originally derive their grandeur, arrived 
at fuch a degree of power, by the reputation of his 
wiſdom and the favour of a blind multitude, that the 
Republic began to be afraid of him; and the Ma- 
giſtrates thought i it would be very dangerous to med- 
dle with him, and ſtill more ſo to let him alone. But 
Niccolò da Uzzano, who was reckoned a inan of con- 
ſummate experience in State-affairs at that time, per- 


ceiving the error his fellob- citizens had been guilty 


of, and the dangerous conſequences that muſt of ne- 
5 5 happen, from ſuffering Coſimo to grow io po- 
pul 2 prevented them from incurring further diffi- 

„ culties 
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culties whilſt he lived, and never would permit them 
to uſe any means to depreſs him, becauſe he knew 


ſuch an attempt would end in the ruin of the State, 3 
as indeed it did after Uzzano's death. For thoſe that 3 
ſurvived him, not following his advice, began to en. 
ter into combinations againſt Coſimo, and at laſt pre- 
vailed ſo far, that they drove him out of Florence, 
to the great vexation of his party; who likewiſe pre- 
vailing in their turn, ſoon after recalled him, and 
made him head of the Commonwealth; to which dig- 


nity he never could have attained, if it had not been 
for ſo violent an oppoſition from his enemies k. The 
ſame happened at Rome in the caſe of Julius Cælar, 
whoſe great virtues and excellent qualifications recom- 
mended him in ſuch a manner to the favour of Pom- © 
pey, and his other fellow-citizens, that by degrees he 
became ſo powerful and formidable, that they no 
longer loved, but feared him, as Cicero tells us, who 
ſays, © It was too late when Pompey began to be 
« afraid of Cæſar.“ Theſe apprehenſions put them 
upon ſeeking means to rid themſelves of him; but j 
the remedy proved worſe than the diſeaſe, and only 
haſtened the ruin of that Commonwealth. 7 

I fay then, that ſince it is difficult to diſcover theſe 7 
evils in their beginning (becauſe men are liable to be 
ſeduced by favour and flattering appearances at firſt); 
it is wiſer to temporize and ſubmit when they are clear- © 
ly diſcerned, than to oppoſe them by force: for in 
the former caſe, perhaps they may entirely pals away 
of themſclves, or at leaſt be averted for ſome time +, 


| 
| 
l 


* See the Hiſtory of Florence, Book IV. towards the end. | 
+ « Experience has taught me (ſays Montaigne, Part III. Chap. xiii, 
& of his Eſſays) that Evils have their proper limits and duration, and 
ce that we often ruin ourſelves by impatience. Whoever endeavours 
* to cut them ſhort by force in the middle of their courſe, does but 
« lengthen and multiply them, and enflames inſtead. of appealing 
ce them. Iam of Crantor's opinion, that we ought neither obſtinately 
and wilfully to oppoſe evils, nor truckle to them for want of cou- 
„ rage; but that we are naturally to give way to them according to 
e their circumſtances and our own : I find they ſtay leſs with me ho 
« let them alone, and have loſt thoſe which are reputed the moſt ob- 2 
e ſtinate and tenacious. To kick againſt Neceſſity, is like the folly of 
“ Ciefiphon, who undertook to kick with his mule,” _ — 
an d "2, 
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and in the latter, men ought to be very cautious and 
circumſpect, leſt whillt they are endeavouring to era- 
dicate an inveterate evil by violent meaſures, they 
ſhould ſtill add to 1ts virulence, anc either cruth them- 
ſelves by attempting to pull down another, or drown 
the piant by over- watering it. They ſhould well con- 
ſider the nature of the malady, and if they find them- 
ſelves able to work a cure, let them ſet about it im- 
mediately without any ceremony z if not, they had 
better give the matter up and fic ſtil], leſt it ſhould 
happen to them as it did to the little Fe above- 
mentioned, that confederated againſt Rome, who 


would have acted more prudently in endeavouring to 


make that Commonwealth their friend, and to have 
kept upon fair terms with it, after it had ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed itſelf, than in provoking it by hoſtilities te 
think of new inſtitutions, and making freſh proviſions 
both of offence and defence. For this confederacy 
not only ſer ved to keep the Romans united, and con- 
ſequently to ſtrengthen them ſtill more, but put them 
upon creating other officers, and trying new expedi- 
ents, by which they ſoon extended their power to a 
very great degree. Accordingly, amongſt other In- 
ſtitutions. was that of a Dictator, to which it was 
owing, that they not only then, but afterwards ſur— 
mounted many imminent diificulties and dangers, and 


prevented numberleis evils which otherwite mull have 
befallen that ane. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


bat the Autbority of a Diftator was always of ſervice 


to the Roman Commonwealth, inſtead of any prejudice : 
and that the power which 15 uſurped by any Citizen, 
not that which is conferred by the free Juffrages of the 
people, is pernicious 19 liberty. 


HE inſtitution of the Dictatorial authority at 
Rome has been condemned by ſome writers, as 


2 ching that chiefly contributed to the eſtabliſhment 
1 | of 
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legally obtained, are prejudicial to a Commonwealth, 


a period; but, on the contrary, much ſervice. The 


Republic, muſt concur to enable a man to aſſume an 


not have the 1 . of the independent citizens 
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of Tyranny. They alledge that Julius Cæſar, the 1 
firſt Tyrant that ever was in that Republic, fer himſelf -3F 
up under the title of Dictator, and that without it he 
never could have pur any rolerable face en his 
uſurpation. 3 
Thoſe however, who aſſert this, ſeem not to have 
examined the matter to the bottom, and therefore 4 
their opinion ought to have but little weight. For 
neither the name nor the power of Dictator was the F 
cauſe of Rome being enſlaved, but the authority which | 


was aſſumed by thoſe that ae made the office 
perpetual : ſo that if there had been no ſuch Tide, 
Cxfſar would certainly have taken ſome other, that 
would have ſerved his purpoſe as well; becauſe where 
a man has the power in his own bands, he may aſſume 
Any Title he pleaſes but it is not the Title that gives 
him the power. We ſee accordingly, that whilſt the 
Dictatorſhip was diſpoſed of by the ſuffrages of the 
people, agreeable to its firſt inſtitution, and not ſeized 
upon by private violence, it was always of great ſer- * 
vice to the State; for, thole magiſtrates who force 
themſelves into office, and that authority which is il 7? 


2 


not thoſe that are called to it in the lawful and ordi- 7 
nary courſe of Government: and we may obſerve, 21 
that no Dictator, who had been duly appointed, ever, 2 
did the Roman Republic any prejudice during fo long 


reaſons of this are very evident. For many circum: 3 
ſtances, which would not be ſuffered in an uncurrupted 2 \ 


extraordinary degree of authority, and oppreſs bi 
Fellow-Citizens. In the firſt place, he muſt be e ! 
ceeding rich, and have a great number of partizais 
and adherents ; which no well governed Common. 
wealth will permit: and even if they did, fuch men} 
are always ſo dreaded in a free State, that he would Ft 


TY 


Beſides this, the Dictator was not appointed for life, (| 


but for a time only, and with a limited authority, ex, h 
tending 
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tending no further than the preſent danger or exi- 


gency Which he was created to remove: and though, 
2 indeed, he was commiſſioned during that term to 
make ſuch proviſions as he thought proper for the 
2 occaſion, without conſulting any one elſe, and to ſen- 
tence offenders in a ſummary manner; yet he had no 


ower to do any thing to the prequdice of the State: 


he could neither deprive the Senate nor the people of 
*® their ſhare in the adminiſtration ; he could neither 
abrogate old laws nor make new ones. So that if 
wie jointly conſider the ſhort duration of the Dictator's 


power, the limited authority he was veſted with, and 


that the Roman people were not then corrupted, it 
was impoſſible he could tranſgreſs the bounds of a 
good Citizen, or injure the State: on the other hand, 
it plainly appears from experience; that ſuch an officer 


was always of the higheſt ſervice to it. 

It mult be allowed. then, that amongſt many other 
® admirable inſtitutions in the Roman Commonwealth, 
this deſerves particular regard, and may be reckoned 


; as one of the principal cauſes, that contributed to 
= exalt it to ſuch an amazing height of grandeur : for 


without it, that State could never have extricated it- 
ſelf out of many ſudden emergencies and diſficulties, 
in which their ordinary forms of proceeding, being 

bow and tedious, would have had but little efficacy; 


. 2257 7 1 
e eee 


becauſe, where no particular Council or Magiſtrate 
F 


| has power to do every thing, but Rands in need | of the 
© afiſtance and afſent of others in many points, and 
„ben it happens that the neceſſity is fo preſſing, that 
it requires an immediate remedy, time and opportu- 
I rity {lip away, and are often loſt, whilſt they are de- 
4 liberating upon the matter in eduneif ; and when they 
come to any refolution, it is generally ſo late that the 


1 Y remedy to be applied proves very dangerous. 


All Republics, therefore, ſhould have ſome inſti- 
tution of this kind to fly to, in caſes of extreme ne- 
3 Y cficy and indeed the State of Venice (which at this 
day is the beſt regulated Commonwealth in the world} 


4 _ bas relerved the prerogative of veſting a power in 


tome 
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ſore few of its Citizens, in times of imminent dan- 
ger; by virtue of which, they may act according to 
their own diſcretion, without the advice or concur- 
rence of any other Council: for, if there is not ſome 
proviſion of this kind made in a Conmonwealth, It 
muſt of courſe either be ruined, by ſticking to its old 
forms, or break them to ſave itſelf, It is much to be 
wiſhed, that ſuch emergencies might never happen in 
a State, as make it indiſpenſibly neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to extraordinary means for its preſervation: for 
though ſuch means may be of admirable ſervice for 
the preſent, yet the example may afterwards prove 
of very pernicious conſequence; becauſe, when men 
have once been taught to break old laws and cuſtoms 
to ſerve a good purpoſe, they may, perhaps, another 
time, plead that precedent for breaking them again 
to anſwer a bad one. No Commonwealth however 
can be perfect, which has not provided by its laws 
againſt particular exigencies, prepared remedies for 
every accident, and taken care to fecure itſelf in all 
events by ſpecial Inſtitutions ; which cannot be done 
more effectually than by creating a Dictator, or ſome 
ſuch Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates upon extraordinary oc- _ 
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caſions; for without that, it muſt inevitably be over- 1 

whelmed by any conſiderable ſhock “. 1 
We may conclude this Chapter with obſerving, 4 1 

providently and cautiouſly the Romans proceeded in | 


the election of this officer; for, as the creation of a a2 
Dictator mult of courſe diminiſh the Conſular power, 
and ſeem to reflect ſome ſort of diſgrace upon thoſe, 4 
who from commanding were reduced to obey, this 


wiſe people, apprehending that ſuch a ſtep might ex- 4 
cite reſentment and diſſenſions amongſt the Citizens, “ 
prudently left the choice of a Dictator to the Conſuls, “ 
well judging that, whenever there ſhould be abſolute , 
occaſion for ſuch an officer, though his authority was 1 


»The States General accordingly inveſted the Prince of Orange 
with a ſort of Dictatorial power in the year 1688, when it was retolved Iz 
to invade England; ſecreſy and expedition being auicutely neceſſary 4 
to ſecure ſucceſs in that Enterprize. = 
| equal | 4 


* 
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equal to that of a King, they would be ſo far from 
*complaining, that they would chearfully fubmit to 


him, as he was appointed by themſelves: and in fact, 


we ſee that men ſeem to feel much leſs pain from 
wounds which they give themſelves, than from thoſe 


they receive from others. Belides, in ſucceedin 


times, inſtead of creating a Dictator, they veſted that 
authority in the Conſuls themſelves by this form of 
words. Videat Conſul ne quid detrimenti capiat 
2« Reſpublica, i. e. Let the Conſul take care that the 


* 


„% Commonwealth receives no damage.” Upon the 
whole, 1 ſay, that the neighbouring States, by en— 
deavouring to cruſh the Romans when they did, in- 
4 "ſtead of ſucceeding in their deſign, only obliged them 

to make ſuch proviſions and inititutions as not only 

*ſerved to defend themſelves more effectually, but en- 
abled them to act offenſively againſt their enemies, with 
| more vigour, wiſdom, and authority. 


1 


1 CHAT ALAY. 


1 . 


lo it came to paſs that the Creation of the Decemvirate 
was prejudicial to the liberties of Rome, though it was 


Gone by free and public ſuffrage. 


2 HE choice which the Romans made of ten Ci- 
- tizens to new model their laws, who yet ſoon 
after encroached upon their liberties, and became Ty- 
_Frants, may ſeem, perhaps, to overthrow my former 
aſſertion, „ That authority legally conferred by the 
l ſuffrages of the people is not dangerous to the 
State, but that which is uſurped and aſſumed by 
violence.“ We muſt conſider, therefore, the 
bounds and limitations of that authority, and the 
term for which it was granted: for an abſolute autho- 
"z"ity, when granted for a long time (that is, for a year 
gor more) will always be very dangerous, and produce 
either good or bad effects, according to the diſpoſi- 
tion of thoſe to whom it is given. If then we com- 
4 pare 
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Dictators, the former will appear to have been much 


more extenſive than the latter: for by the creation of 


a Dictator, neither the maj: ty of the Senate or the 
Conſuls was aboliſhed, nor were the Tribunes depriv. 


ed of their authority. The Dictator could not & 
that, and if he had the power to remove any one vut * 
of the Conſulſhip, or Senate, or Tribuneſhip, yer he 
could not annul the order nor make new laws: ſo 
that the Senate, Conſuls, and T ribunes, ſtill ſubſiſt. 
ing, were a check upon him, and prevented him from 


doing the State any harm. But the caſe was quite 
otherwiſe in the creation of the Decemviri; for thc 
Senate, Confuls, and Tribunes, were totally laid 


aſide, and not only the power of making laws, but 


of doing every thing elſe, in ſhorr, that of the whole 
people, was entirely transferred to theſe ten Citizens, 
who, finding themſelves thus free from all check or 
controul, and no right of appeal reſerved to any one 
from them to the people, became inſolent and into. 


lerable the very next year after their creation; of 


which we have a remarkable inſtance 1n the Pens 
proceedings of Appius. 


It muſt be obſerved then, that when I ſay an autho- | 
rity, legally conferred by the free ſuffrages of tbe 
people, never hurts any Commonwealth, | preſuppoſe = 


that the people do not confer it without proper re- 


ſtrictions, or for any longer than a limited time: for 
when they are either ſo raſh or ſo blind as to give an 


abſolute and unlimited power to one or more Mag1!- 


trates, as the Romans did to the Decemviri, they will 
always ſuffer for it in the ſame manner. This will 
plainly appear, if we examine to what cauſes it was 
owing that the Dictators were always good Citizens, 
and the Decemviri became Tyrants; and conſider 
likewiſe in what manner thoſe States acted that were 


eſteemed wile and provident, and mainta ned good 


order and liberty, though they conferred the ſupreme [2 


authority upon one or more for a long term, as the 
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pare the power of the Decemviri with that of the 
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do to their Doges; for then we ſhall find that ſuch 
reſtraints and limitations were annexed to their power, 
as effectually prevented them from abuſing it, if they 
were ſo diſpoſed. Nor is it of any importance in this 
caſe whether the people are become corrupt or not (for 
abſolute authority will very ſoon corrupt a people 
and create itſelf friends and partizans) nor whether 
the perſon that is poſſeſſed of it be rich or poor, of 
high or low extraction; becauſe ſuch a degree of power 
will ſoon ſupply the want of riches, and birth, and 
every thing elſe; as we ſhall ſhew. more particular- 
ly, when we come to ſpeak of the creation of the 

Decemvirt. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


' That Citizens <0ho have filled the higheſt peſts iu the State, 
* ouzht not to be above ſerving in thoſe of @ lower de- 
Free. 


IN the Conſulſhip of Marcus Fabius and Cneius 
1 Manlivs, the Romans obtained a glorious victory 
over the Veientes and Etruſci; in which Quintus Fa- 
> bius (brother to Marcus) was flain, who had been 
Conſul himlelf three years before. From hence we 
map obſerve, how well the cuſtoms and practice of 
x that Republic were calculated for the aggrandizement 
2 of their Empire, and what an error ocher States are 
guilty of that deviate from their example. For 


though the Romans were as ambitious of glory and 


command as any other people; yet they thought it 
no diſparagement to obey thoſe whom they had com- 
manded before, nor to lerve as inferior officers in an 
army of which they had once been Generals. But fo 
different is the cuſtom and ſpirit of our times, that 
even at Venice, a Citizen, who has once filled a great 


” employment, will never afterwards accept of a lets, 


and he is thought excuſable for it by the government: 
which indeed may be looked UPON as honourable and 
mag- 
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magnanimous in a private man, but is certainly of 
great diſadvantage to the Public; becauſe a Govern. ? 
ment may reaſonably conceive greater hopes, and put 
more confidence in one that condeſcends to accept o 


a lower poſt after he has filled a high one, than in one 


who is preferred from an inferior rank to a greater: 
command; and people cannot well be ſuppoſed o' 
rely much upon a raw young man, except he has per. 
ſons of ſufficient wiſdom and authority about him t_? 
check his youth and correct his inexperience. If, 
therefore, the ſame cuſtom had prevailed at Rome a; 
at Venice, and in ſome other Republics of theſe time, 


that a perſon who had once been Conſul, would ne 
ver ſerve again in any inferior command, many dil. 
aſters would have happened which muſt have en. 


dangered its liberty, as well from the errors of neu 
and unexperienced Generals as from their ambition, 


which they might have freely indulged, when the 
had no body near them of whom they ſtood in aty 


fort of awe, to be a check upon their conduct; and 


thus a full looſe being given to their appetites, the 0. 
vernment muſt have luffered no {mall myory from it. 


CHAP. XXXVII 


What tumults and diſorders were occaſioned at Rome by th 
Agrarian Law); and how diſguſtful it is to make a ne . 
Law that looks backwards too far, in eppoſition t5 dl 3 


Cuſtoms. 


T has been obſerved by ancient writers, that differ. © 
ent cauſes often produce the ſame effect, and thi 
mankind are naturally as apt to be ſatiated with pros 
perity, as impatient of adverſity ; and when they at 
no longer obliged to quarrel by neceſſity, they vil! 


quarrel from motives of ambition, which is ſo rive 


red in the human heart, that they are never conrente6 


even when they arrive at the higheſt pitch of gran : 
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deur *. The reaſon of this I take to be, that men are 


born with ſuch appetites as are never to be fully gratifi- 
ed in this State: ſo that their deſires being greater than 


the power to fulfil them, a fort of diſcontent, diſſatisfac- 


tion and longing for more, is incident to all ranks and 


conditions. Hence ariſe the viciſſitudes of their for- 
tune: for as they are not only afraid of loſing what 
they have got, but continually graſping at more, they 
fall firſt into private quarrels and animoſities, and 
from ſuch diſſenſions to open wars, which commonly 
2 end in the ruin of one State and the exaltation of an- 
other. 
This I thought 7 to We in ſome meaſure to ac- 
count for the conduct of the Plebeians, at Rome; 
2 who, not being content with having ſecured them- 
* ſelves againſt the inſolence of the Nobility, by the cre- 


ation of Tribunes, which (indeed they were compel- 


led to do by abſolute” neceſſity) began to quarrel with 
| re afreſh when they had gained this point, out of 


> ambitious motives, and wanted to ſhare with them in 
their honours and eſtares alſo; two things that are the 


: moſt eagerly coveted by mankind. This gave birth to 
all the conteſts that happened about the Agrarian Law. 
which at laſt proved the deſtruction of that Common- 


3 wealth. Now ſince all well governed Commonwealths 
_ZOught to take care that the Public be rich, and the ci- 


tizens poor, it ſeems, as if that of Rome was guilty 
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of an error with regard to this law, either in not mak- 


ing it one of their fundamental conſtitutions at firſt, 


that ſo there might have been no occaſion to diſpute 
the matter repeatedly, as they were obliged to do af- 
... Kerwards ; or in deferring it 0 long that retroſpection 
became diſguſtful and dangerous ; or if ſuch a provi- 
us lon was made, by ſuffering it to loſe its force thro? 


eglect and diſuſe. For (however the matter might 


Pe) it is certain, that whenever the Agrarian Law was 
: Proughe | into queſtion at Rome, every thing in that Ci- 


ty was thrown into confuſion. 
He that thinks to ſatiate his defires by poſſeſſing the thing) he 


FX wiſhes for,” ſays an Eaſtern Sage, is like a man that endeavours 


to extinguiſh fire by }: neaping {aw upon it.“ 


The 
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The heads of this Law were, firſt, that no Citizen 
ſhould be allowed to poſſeſs above ſo many acres of 
land; ſecondly, that all the lands that were taken from 
an enemy ſhould be equally divided amongſt the peo. 
ple:; both which articles gave great offence to the 


Nobility : for by the former, all thoſe that poſſeſſed 
more land than that Law allowed of (who were No- 
bles for the moſt part) were to be {tripped of the 
overplus; and in conſequence they were deprived of 
all means of further enriching themſelves. The Pa- 

tricians, therefore, being molt intereſted in the matter, 
and the Plebeians thinking they were defending the 
cauſe of the Public at the ſame time that they were 


aſſerting their own rights, ſuch an uproar was raiſed 


whenever it was brought upon the carpet, that the 
whole City was in a manner turned toply-turvy, as! 
ſaid before &. Sometimes the Nobilicy openly op- 
poled it, ſometimes they endeavoured to ward it off, 
either by engaging the people in a war, or ſetting up 
one Tribune to oppoſe another; ſometimes again, oy 
giving up a part of their lands, and at others, by 


1 Appius Claudius, the grandfather of him that was afterwards the, 


Chief of the Decemviri, in order to prevent the complaints of the Pie. 
beians, propoſed that ten Commiſſioners ſhould be choſen by the $e- 
nate, to make a ſtrict enquiry concerning thoſe lands which originally 


belonged to the Public; that part of them ſhould be fold for the uſe FRF 
of the Commonwealth; ; that another part thould be diſtributed amonęſt“ 
the pooreſt Citizens, who had no land of their own ; that marks ſhould 7 
be ſet up to diſtinguiſh the limits of every one's polleſſions; ; the want 
of which had occalioned the grievance of which the people then com. 
plained, What remained of "the Public lands, he propofed to let out 7 
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for five years at a reaſonable rent ; which rent was to be laid out ia, 


corn for thoſe Plebeians that ſerved in the army, and for their pay. BY 
This, he imagined, would hinder the people from thinking any mor: FR 


of having the lands divided afreth amongſt them; and that they would RF 


rather chovie to have corn, money, and a ſettled allowance during 
the whole campaign, than a piece of ground which they would be ob- 
Itged to cultivate themſelves. He added, that he knew no better me- 


thod to reform abuſes, than to put things upon the ſame footing again 4 
that they were at firſt, His advice was ; followed, though moſt of the E 


Senators, who had lands that original! belonged to the Common— 


wealth, could not bear the very name of a retrolpection: however, to 
amuſe the people, they made a Decree according to the propoſals of BY 
Appius: but it was not put in execution till five and thirty years after, Y 
when his grandſon was made the firſt of the Pecemviri. Dion. Ha FR 
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ſending a colony to take poſſeſſion of the eſtates that 
were to be divided; as they did to Antium, upon a 
diſpute that was occalioned by this law about the di— 
viſum of that territory: bur the people in general 
were ſo averſe to going thitner, that very few could 
be found who would ler down their names for that 
purpoſe : upon which Livy oblerves, that they were 
better contented, even with alpiring to a {oriune at 
Rome, than the certain poſſeſſion of one at Antium. 
The conteſts occaſioned by this Law continued till the 
Romans had extended their conqueſts to the utter- 
moſt bounds of Italy, and even beyond them; after 
which they ſeemed to be at an end: for the terri- 
tories which had been taken from their enemies, be- 
ing a great diſtance from Rome, and in countries 
whither the people could not conveniently go to cul- 
tivate them, they became leſs deſirous of what did 
not lie immedaately - under their own eyes: beſides, 
the Romans after a while grew more gentle and mer- 
ciful to their enemies, and if they deprived any ſtate 
of its lands, they diilribured the inhabitants amongſt 
the Colonies which they tent thither, 

For theſe reaſons the Agrarian Law was Jropt till 


the time of the Gracchi, who revived it, to the utter 


deſtruction of the Roman liberties : for the Nobility 


were grown then much ſtronger, and oppoled the Ple- 


beians with ſuch inveteracy, that they at laſt came to an 
open rupture, which occaſioned much bloodſhed and in- 


Hnite confuſion amonefſt them: fo that the Magiſtrates 


finding their authority inſufficient to remedy theſe e- 
vils, and neither faction expecting to find any redreſs 
from them, they both had recourſe to other expedients, 
and each ſide began to look out for ſome Chief to 


head and defend them. The Plebejans therefore fixed 
upon Marius, and threw all their weight into his ſcale 


in ſuch a manner, that he was four times choſen Con- 
ſul, with a very ſhort interval betwixt each Conſuiſhip; 
during which time, he fo firmly eſtabliſhed his power, 


that he made himſelf thrice Conſul afterwards, The 


Nobility therefore, having no other remedy left, were 
«For. III. s SR forced 
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forced to throw themſelves into the arms of Sylla; 
and having made him the head of their faction, a 
civil war immediately enſued : in which, after terri— 
ble ſlaughter on both ſides, and many changes of for- 
tune „that of the Nobility at laſt prevailed, Theſe 
animoſities being afterwards revived in the time of 
Cæſar and Pompey, Cæſar put himſelf at the head of 
the Marian, and Pompey eſpouſed the Syllan faction: 
but Cæſar getting the better of all oppoſition, was the 
firſt that made himſelf abſolute in Rome; ; after which, 
the State never recovered its Liberty. 

Such was the beginning and ſuch the conſe. 
quences of the Agrarian Law, which may ſcem per- 
haps to invalidate what I have aſſerted elſewhere, tz, 
„That the diſſenſions which happened at Rome be— 


« twixt the Patricians and Plebeians contributed to 
e preſerve its liberties, by occaſioning many good 
However I am ſtill of 
the ſame opinion: for ſuch is the ambition of the 


„laws for that purpoſe. 


Nobility in every republic, that if they are not ef- 
fectually reſtrained by proper laws, the State mutt ſoon 


be ruined. So that if it was above three hundred 


years before the diſſenſions about the Agrarian Law, 
_ occaſioned the ſubverſion of the Roman Common- 
wealth, that event, in all probability, would have 
happened much ſooner, if the ambition of the No. 


bility had not been frequently curbed by the terror 
of that Law, and ſeveral other ſtruggles, which were 
made by the Plebetans for the ſup] port of their liber- 


tics. 


From hence we may likewiſe obſerve, how much 


greater value Men ſet upon riches than honours : 


for whenever there was any diſpute about the latter, 
the Nobility often gave up a ſhare of them to the 


people without much reluctance or oppoſition: but 
when their eſtates were at Stake, they defended them 
with ſuch obſtinacy that the people were obliged 


to have recourſe to extraordinary means in order . 
to gratify themſelves, as I have juſt now ſhewn ; to 
which they were inſtigated by the — whoſe good = 
inten- 


2 
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intentions were more to be commended than their pru- 
dence. For to think of cradicating an evil that is 
grown inveterate in A Commonwealth, by making a 
Law that looks back too far, is a great piece of indiſ- 
cretion, and only ſerves to bring it to a criſis the ſoon- 
er, as I have demonſtrated before at large: whereas 
by temporizing, it may be palliated a longer time, if 
not totally diſcuſſed, before it comes to a head; and 
cauſes a general diſſolution. 


CHAP. XXXVII.L 


That weak Republics are always irreſolute, and take wrong 
meaſures : and if they come to any reſolution, it is rather 
the effect of neceſſity ti an choice, 


HE Volſci and qui being informed that To 
was viſited with a dreadtul peſtilence, thought 


_ the time was arrived when they ſhould be able to con- 
gquer that State; and having aſſembled a powerful ar- 


my, they invaded the territories of the Latins and 
Hernic1, ſpoiling, and laying waſte their country in ſuch 
a manner, that they were forced to apply to the Ro- 
mans for aſſiſtance; who being prevent ed ſending any 
by the peſtilence, returned for anſwer, that they muſt 
arm themſelves, and make the beſt defence they could, 

ſince it was not in their power to ſuccour them. ee 
this inſtance we may obſerve the prudence and gene- 
rolity of that Senate, which maintained its dignity i in 
all viciſſitudes of fortune, and conſtantly preſcribed 
the conduct that was to be obſerved by thole that were 
dependent upon it; being never aſhamed to take a 
reſolution that was contrary to their ulual manner of 
, proceeding or former maxims, when neceſſity required 
it. This I ſay, becauſe the fame Senate had forbad 
thoſe people to take up arms upon any occaſion whats 
ſoever; and any other Senate lets prudent than this, 
perhaps would have thought it derozatory to their ho- 
nour, if it had ſuffered them to arm and defend them- 
K 2 ſelves 
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ſelves at that time. But that body righely judged 
that in ſuch caſes, to chooſe the leſs of two evils was 


the beſt reſolution that could be taken: and though 


1t mortified them, without doubt, not only to find 


they were not able to protect their ſubjects, but that 
they mult be obliged ro ſuffer them to defend them- 


felves, for many reaſons, (fome of which have been 


already aſſigned, and others are obvious to every one); 
yet ſeeing it was abſolutely neceſſary, as the enemy 
had already invaded them, they took the moſt ho- 
nourable courſe, and with great majeſty ſent them 
word they had their leave to defend themſelves if they 
pleaſed; which indeed they mult have been forced 
to do without it; but this was to fave appearances, 
and to prevent them from doing ſo upon other occa- 


ſions without their permiſſion, when there was no ne— 


ceſſity for it. 
Now though 1t 1s eaſy to ſay any other Republic 
muſt have done the ſame; yet I afhrm, that weak 


and ill adviſed Commonwealths neither can, nor know 
how to act in that manner, nor to ſave their honour 
in ſuch exigencies of the State. Duke Valentine hav- 
ing made himſelf maſter of Faenza, and compelled 
Bologna to ſubmit to his own terms, ſent an officer 
to demand a paſſage for ſome of his troops through 


Tuſcany, that were upon their march back again to 
Rome : upon which, a Council being called at Flo- 
rence to deliberate in what manner they ſhould act 


upon this occaſion, it was unanimouſly refolved not 


to comply with the Duke's demand. This was not 


| behaving like the Romans: for the Duke having a 


very powerful army, and the Florentines being in no 
condition to oppoſe him, it would have been more for 


their honour to grant him a tree paſſage, than to ſuf- 
fer him to force one : that ſo, what they could not 
_ poſſibly prevent, might ſeem to be the effect of 
courteſy, which would have been a means of preſerv- 


ing their reputation, at leaſt in ſome degree. But 
the worſt property in weak Commonwealths, is that 


they : are irreſolute; ; and if ever they take any laud- 
able 
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able reſolution, it is rather through neceſſity, than the 


effect of wiſdom or good counſel : of which | ſhall. 


produce two inſtances that happened in Florence in 
our own times, 

In the year 1500, Lewis XII, King of France, 
having repoſſeſſed himſelf of the Duchy of Milan, 
was inclinable to have reſtored Piſa to the Florentines, 
in conſideration of fifty thouſand Ducats, which they 
promiſed to pay him upon the reſtitution of it. In 


conſequence of this, the King ſent an army towards 


Pifa, commanded by Monſieur Beaumont, who, though 


a Frenchman, was much eſteemed and confided in by 
the Florentines. Beaumont according]y arriving with 


his troops before Piſa, and intending to batter the 
town, began to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a 
Siege : but whilſt he was thus preparing for it, the 
Piſans ſent Deputies to him, with an offer of ſurren- 


_ dering the town to the French, provided the King 


would give them his word, that he would not deliver 
it up to the Florentines before the expiration of the 
four next months: to which the Florentines ſeemin 

very averſe, the Siege was carried on, and at laſt raifed 
with great diſgrace to thoſe that had begun it. The 
reaſon why the Florentines rejected this propoſal, was 
becauſe they were doubtful of the King's honour: 
for ſo weak were their counſels, that they threw them- 
ſelves into his arms, though they durſt not truſt him; 
not conſidering how much better it would be for them, 
that the King ſhould have poſſeſſion of the town, 


(that ſo he might either deliver it up to them, or 


give them an opportunity of diſcovering h's deſigns 
if he refuſed it) than to pay him for promiſes only, 
before he could poſſibl/ be in a condition to put it 
into their hands. Certainly then it would have been 
much more for their intereſt to have ſuffered Monſieur 
Beaumont to get poſſeſſion of the town upon any terms 


whatſoever, as may appear from another event, which 


happened about two years after. Upon the revolt 
of Arezzo, the ſame King ſent Monſieur Imbalt with 
a body of French forces to the ſuccour of the Flo- 
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_rentines, who ſoon after his arrival near that town, 
finding the inhabitants (like the Piſans) inclinable to 
ſubmit to him upon certain conditions, began to en- 
ter into a treaty with them for that purpoſe. But 
the Florentines, not liking the conditions, would not 
conſent to it: upon which, Imbalt, rightly judging 
that they did not underſtand their own Intereſt, came 
to a private agreement with the inhabitants, without 
communicating it to the Florentine Commiſſaries; 

In conſequence of which, he entered the town with 
all his forces, and having upbraided the Florentines 
With their little experience in the affairs of the world, 
. repreſented to them, that if they really deſired to 
Have Arezzo reſtored to them, now was their time to 
apply to the King, who having got poſſeſſion of it, 
had it then in his power to oblige them, which he 
could not have done before, The Florentines indeed 
were highly exaſperated at Imbalt for proceeding 1n 
this manner, and ſpoke very hardly of him; nor 
could they be pacified till they were at laſt convinced 
that if Beaumont had done as he did, they might 
have recovered Piſa as well as Arezzo. I ſay there- | 
fore, that weak and irreſolute Commonwealths never | 
act as they ought to do, except they are ebſolutely 
compelled to it: for their weakneſs will not ſuffer 


them to come to wy reſolution in a matter that | is 


till their Ae ee are removed either by downright nc. 
ceſſity or violence &. 


CHAF. XXXIX, 
That the fame accidents often Lappen to different pecp/c, 
HOEVER compares theſe times with hah i 
that are paſt, will find that the ſame appetites, 
Rumours and deſires are, and always have been, | in- 


„ See bad: II, chap. xy. of theſe Diſcourſes, 
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cident to all States and people : fo that by diligently 
examining the courſe of former ages, it is an eaſy 
matter for men to foreſee what will probably happen 
again in any Commonwealth, and not only to provide 
ſuch remedies againſt future evils as their predecefiors 
did, but (if there be no p:ecedents) to ſtrike out new 
ones, according to the nature and ſimilarity of the 
caſe, But ince reſearches of this kind are too often 
neglected, and hiſtory is either not much read, or 

little underſtood, eſpecially by thoſe that govern ray 
it comes to pals that the lame evils and inconvenien- 
cies happen in all times. 

The Republic of Florence having loft Piſa and ſe- 

veral other territories about the year 1294, was fore | 


ed to make war upon thoſe that had ſeized them. But 


as they were very powerful enemies, the war was at- 
rended with a heavy expence, and bur litrle advan- 
tage, which occaſioned grievous taxes, and conſe— 
quently much clamour and diſcontent arnongft the 
people : and becauſe the war was conducted by a 

Magiſtracy conſiſt ing of ten Citizers, who were 5 0 
ed, I dieci' della guerra, Decemvirate of war, the 
Commonalty began to be out of all patience with 
them, accuſing them with being the authors of the 
war, and all the burdens conſequent upon it; and 
ſeemed to be perſuaded that if their authority was 
aboliſhed, thoſe troubles would ſoon be at an end. 
So that when the time came that thoſe Magiſtrates 
were to go out of office, inſtead of chuſing a new 
Council of ten, they threw all their power into the 
hands of the Signiory. But this ſtep, inſtead of put- 
ting an end to the war, as the common people had 
perſuaded themſelves, threw things into ſtill greater 
diſorder, and proved the occaſion of much heavier 
misfortunes: for when that Magiſtracy was aboliſhed, 
which had conducted their affairs with ſome degree 
of prudence, they likewiſe loit Arezzo and many 
other places; fo that the people beginning to repent 
of their folly, and perceiving that their weak neſs pro- 
ceeded from the diſeaſe, and not from the remedy 
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that had been made ute of to cure it, thought proper 
to re-eſtabliſh the Council of ten. 

The ſame thing happened at Rome with regard to 
the Conſuls: for the Plebeians there ſeeing they were 
entangled in one war after another, in ſuch a manner, 
that they enjoyed neither comfort nor reſt, inftead of 
imputing it to the ambition of their neighbours, who 
were perpetually ſeeking their deſtruction, thought 
it entirely owing to the malice of the Nobility ; and 
that as they could not wreak their revenge upon them 
whilſt they continued at home, and under the protec- 
tion of their Tribunes, they led them abroad under 
the Conſuls, in order to harraſs and diſtreſs them when 
there was no body at hand to defend them: upon 
which account, they reſolved either to aboliſh the 
name and authority of Conſuls entirely, or at leaſt 
to lay them under ſuch reſtrictions, that they would 
not have it in their power to oppreſs them either at 
home or abroad. The firſt that endeavoured to get 
a Law paſſed for this purpoſe was Terentillus, one of 
the Tribunes, who moved that a Committee of five 
perſons might be appointed to enquire into the abules 
of the Conſular power, and to reſtrain it: at which 
the Nobility were not a little alarmed, as they thought 
the Majeſty of the State would be degrad: :d, and they 
ſhould have no ſhare left in the <dminiftration of the 
Republic, Such however was the obſtinacy of the 
Tribunes in this point, that the name of Conſuls was 
wholly extinguiſhed ; and after trying ſeveral other 
expedients, they choſe rather than Conſuls to have 
Tribunes created with Conſular power: ſo that they 
ſeemed to be more averſe to the name than the au- 
thority of Conſuls. Upon this footing things con— 
tinued a long time; till at laſt, the people being 
aware of their error, reſtored the Conſuls, as the 
Florentines did their Council of ten. 


CHAP, 
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CHAT. -XE; 


Concerning the creation of the Decemwviri at Rome; what 
is moſt worthy of notice in it; and whether ſuch an In- 
ftitution may be of greater prejudice or advantage to a 
Commontvealth, 


IDEFORE I fay any thing of the troubles and 
commotions that happened at Rome in conle- 
quence of creating the Decemviri there, it may not 
be amiſs perhaps to give ſome account of the Inſtitu- 
tion itſelf, and then to point out ſuch things as ſeem 
moſt worthy of notice in it; which are many indeed, 
and deſerve to be well conſidered both by thoſe that 
would maintain the Hberties of a Commonwealth, and 
thoſe that have any deſign to enflave it. For, upon a 
thorough examination, we ſhall find many errors com- 
mitted by the Patricians, many by the Plebeians to 
the prejudice of their liberty, and ſtill more by Ap- 
pius, the Head of the Decemviri, to the deſtruction 
of that Tyranny which he intended to have eſtabliſn - 
ed in Rome. 15 2 

= After many conteſts and diſputes therefore, betwixt 
the Nobility and the People, concerning the intro- 
= duction of ſeveral new laws for the further ſecurity of 
their common liberties, it was agreed by both ſides 
io fend Spurius Poſtumius and five other Citizens to 
Athens for a copy of thoſe laws which Solon had for- 
merly given to that State; that ſo they might form 
a new body out of them for the government of their 
= own. After the return of theſe Deputies, it was 
thought proper to appoint a Committee to examine 
and digeſt theſe Laws, and to eſtabliſh ſuch as might 
ſeem moſt ſalutary and convenient: in conſequence _ 
of which, ten Citizens were fixed upon for that pur- 
pole, who were to continue in office for a whole year; 
2 amongſt whom was Appius Claudius, a man of great 
Parts and ſagacity, but of a reſtleſs and turbulent 
MH Ty diſpoſition, 
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diipoſition. And that they might be at liberty to a | 
without the leaſt reſtraint or "controul; in adaptino 
theſe Laws to their own conſtitution, all other 1938 
giſtrates were {uſpenced from their reſpective offices, 

particularly the Conſuls and Tribunes, and no ap Ppeal 
to the people allowed of: 1o that this Magiſtracy was 
veſted with ablolute power. But Appius by the fa. 
vour of the people engroſſed the authority of all the 

ten: for he had made himſelf fo popular by his aff 


ble and obliging behaviour, that people were aſto- 
niſhed to fee ſuch a total change in his nature and 
diſpoſition; and that one, who but a little before lad Ml 
been the molt inveterate and implacable perſecutor of 
the Plcbeians, ſhould now all on a ſudden become | 


their avowed 8 and favourite. 


During the firſt year, every thing was conducted“ 
with great modeſty and decency, the Decemvir of 
the day having no more than twelve Lictors :o attend 
him in the diſcharge of his office; and though the 
authority of this Magiſtracy was abſolute, neverthe- 


Jeſs, one of the Citizens having committed a murder, 


they cited him to appear before the people, and left 
them to take cognizance of the matter. The new 


Laws were written upon ten tables, and expoled in 
public before they were ratified ; that ſo every one 


might have the liberty of reading and canvaſiing MR 
them, to ſee if there was any defect which might be JM 
ſupplied before their confirmation, But before 5 * 


power of the Decemviri expired, Appius cauled |! 


to be whiſpered about, that a complete body of Ls 7 


could not be well compiled without the addition of 
two more tables to the other ten; upon which init 
nuations, the people readily conſented, that the De- 


cemvirate ſhould be continued for another year; not 
only to prevent the revival of Conſular power, but 


becauſe they were in hopes they ſhould be able to ſup- 


port themſelves without the aſſiſtance of T ribunes; * 


fince the cognizance of capital cauſes ſeemed now to 
be wholly referred to them, as we have ſaid before. 


A time 
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A time being appointed accordingly for the election 
of a new Decemvirate, the chief of the Nobility ex- 
erted all their intereſt to be choſen; and none with 
more eagerneſs than Appius, who ſollicited the votes 
of the people with fo much carneſtneſs, and yet with 
ſuch a ſhew of humility and complaiſance, that his 
aſſociates began to ſuſpect him of ſome bad deſign, 
« credebant_ enim, ſays Livy, haud gratuitam in 
« tanta ſuperbia comitatem fore ;” for they could not 
imagine that a perſon of his pride would ſtoop ſo low 
without ſome private view; and therefore not daring 
to oppoſe him openly, they reſolved to circumvent 
him by artifice; and with this view, though he was 
the youngelt of all the Candidates, they gave him the 
power of propoling all the ten to the choice of the 
people; not imagining that he would name himſelf 


for one, becauſe it would be not only a ſcandalous bur 


an unprecedented ſtep. Ille vero impedimentum 
« pro occaſione arripuit ;” bur he made an advan- 
tage of what they deſigned as an impediment, and 
named himſelf firſt of all, to the great ſurprize and 
diſguſt of all the reſt of the Nobility : after which, 
he named nine other ſuch perſons as he thought were 
fitteſt for his purpoſe. 
But this election was hardly over, before both the 
Nobility and people began to be ſenſible of their er- 
ror: for Appius ſoon de finem fecit ferendæ alienæ 
% perſonæ,“ threw off the maſque, and not only be- 
gan to ſhe his own innate pride, but in a ſhort time 
made his Collegues as bad as himſelf; increaſing the 
number of Lictors from twelve to an hundred and 
twenty, in order to over-awe the whole City. All 
parties at firſt were equally terrified ; but after a while 
the Decemviri began to wheedle the Senate, and op- 
preſs the people: and if any perſon was injured by 
the one, he was ſtill worſe treated upon appealing to 
the other. So that the Plebeians being at laſt con- 
vinced of their folly, began to turn their eyes upon 
the Nobility, Et inde libertatis captare auram, un- 
de ſervitutem timendo, in eum ſtatum Rempubli— 
: * Cam 
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cam adcuxerant,” and to look up to thole very! 
perions for the preſervation of their liberties, Who 
power they had oppoſed with ſuch a degree of vi. 
rulence, out of a dread of being enſlaved by them, 


as had reduced the Commonwealth to that condi. : 
tion. But the Nobility, inſtead of ſympathizing with |: 
the people in their miſery, could not help rejoicing at 
it, © ut ipſi tædio ptæſentium Conſules defiderarent,” , 
in hopes that the grievouſneſs of their ſuffering Ml p 
would make them wiſh to ſce Conſular power re- = 
ftored. Ar laſt however when the ſecond year of I, 
the Decemvirate expired, the two additional Tables ( 
were finiſhed, but not yet expoſed to public view: Bl 
trom whence the Decemviri took a handle to continue 
themſelves ſtill longer in office. For which purpoſe 3 


they had recourſe to violence, and appointed guards 
from among the young Nobility to ſecure them in 
their uſurpation, to whom they gave the goods and 
eſtates of ſuch perſons as they thought fit either to 
put to death or impole fines upon; *“ quibus donis, 
« ſays the Hiſtorian, juventus corrumpebatur, & ma- Þ 
e Jebat licentiam ſuam, quam omnium libertatem,” Ml 
by which bribes the youth were debauched, and 
choſe rather to live in licentioufneſs themſelves, than 
to ice the liberties of their country. reſtored. 

W hilt things were in this ſituation, the Sabines and 
Volſci invaded the Romans, which threw the Decem- 
viri into no ſmall coniternation, when they conſidered 
' how looſe they fat in their Seats, and upon how weak 

a foundation their power was built: for they were 
not able to carry on a war without the aſſiſtance of 
the Senate; and if the Senate ſhould be ſuffered to 
aſſemble, they knew there would preſently be an end 
ot their uſurpation. Neverthelels, as the neceſbty 
was urgent, they reſolved to run that riſque ; and 
having called the Senators together, many of chem 
ſpoke with great acrimony againſt the arrogance and 
Tyranny of the Decemviri, particularly Valerius and 
Horatius; and their authority would certainly have 
been aboliſhed at that time, if the Senators had ang z 
, | | nm: [i 
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5 1 favour of liberty, and either ſide throws all its 


* F.eebt! into the ſcale of ſome one perſon, whom they 
have made choice of for their champion and protect- 
or, from that moment, Tyranny may be ſaid to com-: 
| ence, The Decemviri were created at Rome, and 
3 Pelted with ſo great a degree of authority by the con- 
ſent both of the Nobility and Plebeians, but with 
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fit: but they were fo jealous of the Plebeians, that 
they would not exert: their whole ſtrength upon that 
occaſion, left if the Decemviri were obliged to reſign 


their power, the people ſhould ſæt up iribunes again. 


he matter therefore was compromited tor the pre- 
Iſent, and a war being reſolved upon, they ſent two 
armies againſt the enemy, commanded by ſome of 
the Decemviri, whilſt Appius flaid at home to take 


care of the City. Bur he happening to fail in love 
during that interval with a young woman, whoſe 
q Iname was Virginia, and attempting to carry her off 


Aby force, her father killed her with his own hands to 


vc her honour and that of his family, This imme- 
: Fo occaſioned ſuch an uproar in Rome, and ſuch 
tumults in both armies, that the Soldiers leaving the 
amp, and the people the City, recired to Mons 
Pacer, where they ſtaid till the Decemviit abdicated 
the Magiſtracy : after which, new Conſuls and Tri- 
4 bunes were created, and Rome once more recovered 
Wis liberty. 


From this ſhort narrative, we may obfrve in the 


firſt place, that the inſtitution of this Tyranny at 
Rome was owing to the ame cauſes Which often oc- 


aſion it in other States; that is, the extravagant de- 


Wire of liberty in the people, and the immoderate am- 
1 _ to command in the Nobility : for when they 


cannot both agree avout any law that 1s to be made 


Wittrene views; one fide hoping to aboliſh the Con- 
ular Power, and the other, that of the Tribunes : 
pan after their creation, the Plebeians look - 
ing upon Appius as their firm friend, began to court 
and careſs him exceedingly, and to ſtrengthen his 


preſs 
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preſs the Nobility. But when things once come to 
ſuch a pals that the people are weak enough to exalt 
ſome one man only, to humble thoſe whom they nate, 
if he 1s a perſon of any ſubtilty and addreſs, he will 
ſoon make himſelf abſolute Lord over them all if he 
pleaſes : for he may extinguiſh the Nobility by the 
help of the Plebeians, whom he will take care to fa- 
vour and cheriſh till he has thoroughly effected that; 
after which, the people having no body to protect 
them upon occaſion, will begin to perceive when it is 
too late, that they have loſt their liberty and lie 
waolly at his mercy. This courſe has always been 
taken by ſuch as have become Tyrants over free 
States; and if Appius had followed it, his Tyranny 
would have taken deeper root and continued Jonger, 
But he acted quite the contrary, and imprudently in- 
curred the hatred of thoſe perſons that had advanced 
him to power, and were able to have ſupported him 
in it; whilſt he ingratiated himſelf with thoſe that 
were neither pleaſed at his exaltation, nor itrong 
enough to defend him afterwards ; thus abandoning 
his friends to court others who never could be ſo. For 
though the Nobility are naturally deſirous to rule 
and domineer themſclves, yet ſuch of them as have 
no ſhare in a tyrannical government will always hate 
the Tyrant; nor can he for his part ever gain them 
all: for fv great, generally ſpeaking, are their ava- 
rice and ambition, that it is not poſſible any Tyrant 
ſhould have either riches or honours in his dilpolal 
ſufficient to ſatiate them. Thus Appius in leaving 
the Plebeians, and joining the Nobility, was guilty 
of an egregious error, for the reaſons juſt now al: 
ſigned ; and becauſe it is neceſſary that a man who 
would keep poſſeſſion by violence of what he has got, 
ſhould be ſtronger than thoſe that endeavour to wrelt 
it out of his hands; therefore thoſe Tyrants who 
make the people their friends, and are hated by the 
Nobility only, will be more ſecure ; becauſe they 
have a ftronger foundation to depend upon than 


others, who make the people their enemy, and the 
| . Nobility 
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Nobility their friends. For by theſe means, they 
may always ſupport themſelves without foreign at- 
ſiſtance, as Nabis the Tyrant of Sparta did; who 
having tecured the affections of the people, did not 
give himſelf much trouble about the Nobility ; and 
yet he defended himſelf againſt all Greece, and the 
whole power of the Romans, which he never could 
have done without the favour of the people. Bur, 
on the other hand, when a Tyrant depends on the 
Nobility alone, as tne number of his friends is ſmall 
at home, he cannot ſupport himſelf without foreign 
aid ; for he will want guards for the ſecurity of his 
perſon, Soldiers to forve as Militia, inſtead of his 
own people, for the defence of the country, and 
powerful alles to ſuccour him in diſtreſs: all which 
if he can procure, he may poſſibly maintain his power 
without the affections of the people, But Appius 


deſpiſing the people, whom he might have made his 


friends.” and having no other reſource, was oon 
depoſed. 

The Senate and people of Rome likewiſe commit- 
ted a grois error in the creation of the Decemviri : 
for though we have aſſerted before, in the diſcourſe 
concerning Dictators, that thoſe Magiſtrates only en- 
danger the public liberty who force themſelves into 
office, and not thoſe who are legally appointed by the 
free ſuffrages of the people; vet the people that 
chuſe them, ought at the ſame time to take oreat 
care to lay them under proper checks and reſtraints 
to prevent their abuling their power : bur the Ro- 
mans, inſtead of taking ſuch meatures to oblige the 
Dees to keep wichin due bounds, entirely treed 
them from all controul, by making their power ab- 
ſolute, and aboliſhing all other Magiſtracies, that 
miglit in any wiſe have ſerved to balance it, and this 
merely out of the exceſſive deſire (as we have ſaid be- 
fore) which the Senate had to ſuppreſs the Tribuncs, 


and the People the Confuls. T hele paſſions fo blind- 


ed their underſtandings, that both ſides equally con- 
tributed to the diſorders that enſued : for men, as 


} 
i 
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King Ferdinand of Arragon uſed to ſay, often reſem- 
ble certain little birds of prey, which purſue others 
with ſuch eagerneſs, that they are not aware of a 
greater bird that is hovering over their heads, and 
ready to fouſe down upon "them and tear them to 
pieces. But enough has been ſaid to ſhew the error 
which the Romans were guilty of in creating the De- 
cemviri to preſerve their liberty; and that of Appius 
in the means he took to eſtabliſh Tyranny. 


CH A P. XII. 


That it is impolilic in any man cobo was humble and mer- 
ciſul before, to become arrogant and cruel on a ſudden, 
and without objerving any gradeticn. 


MONGST the other falſe ſteps which Appius 
took to ſupport his Tyranny, the changing his 
diſpoſition and manner of conduct ſo ſuddenly was of 
no ſmall prejudice to him. It muſt be owned indeed, 
that his artifice in cajoling the people by pretending 
to be their Champion; the addreſs he made uſe of in 
getting the Decemvirate prolonged; his reſolution in 
propoling himſelf again, contrary to the expectation 
of the Nobility; and his naming ſuch Collegues as 
he could make tools of, were maſterly and well timed 
ſtrokes of policy. But when he had done all this (as 
we have ſhewn before) he certainly judged very wrong 
in changing his deportment ſo inſtantaneouſly, in 
perſecuring "and oppreſling the people after he had 
een their avowed protector, in becoming fo fierce 
and arrogant, after ſuch an appearance of humility 
and affability; and that too without any excule to 
Juſtify himſelf, and in ſo ſudden a manner, that every 
body preſently diſcovered the deceitfulneſs and villainy 
of his heart, For a man that has worn the maſk of 
honeſty and goodneſs for a while, and finds it necel- 
fary at laſt to throw it off, and alter his conduct for 
the accompliſhment of ſome great purpoſe, ſhould do 
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it by inſenſible degrees, and avail himſelf of proper 
opportunities and conjunctures; not per ſaltum, by a 
ſudden leap and all at once: that ſo the difference of 
his behaviour may not deprive him of his old friends, 
before he has had time to gain new ones to ſupport 
his authority: otherwiſe his deſigns will immediately 
be ſeen through, and finding himſelf deſtitute of all 
ſorts of aſſiſtance, he mult inevitably be ruined. 


CHAP. XLII. 
How prone Mankind are to corruption. 


TT may further be obſerved, from what happened 
under the Decemvirate, how liable men are to be 
debauched, let their firſt principles and education be 
ever ſo good. If the example of the young Nobility, 
whom Appius took for his guards, and corrupted to 
ſuch a degree, that they became friends to Tyranny 
and ſupporters of his uſurpation, merely for the ſake 
of lucre, and indulging themſelves in their licentious 
delires, was not ſulficient, we might add that of 
Quintus Fabius, one of the Decemviri of the ſecond 
creation, who though a virtuous and good man be- 


L fore, was ſo blinded by ambition, and ſeduced by the 
2 cunning of Appius, that he ſeemed totally to have 


changed his natural diſpoſition, and became as bad 
as the other +. A due conſideration therefore of hu- 


man frailty ſhould teach all Legiſlators, either in King- 
doms or Commonwealths, to make the moſt effectual 
© proviſions they can to bridle the appetites and paſſions 
= of mankind, and to deprive them of all hopes of im- 
13 . violate the laws of their country. 


* Cromwell excelled moſt other Tyrants in this ſort of policy. 
＋Virum egregium olim domi militiæque Decemviratus Collegæque 


+: ita mutaverant, ut Appii quam ſui ſimilis mallet eſe. Liv. lib. III. 
= cap. xli. —A fatal but uſual conſequence of power, which is too often 
exerted to oppreſs others. 
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CHAP. XLIIL 


That thoſe who fight out of a principle of honour make the 
bejt and maſt faithful Soldiers. 


ROM what has been related above concerning 
the Decemviri, it may likewiſe be remarked how 
great a difference there is betwixt Soldiers that are 
well affected to their Commanders, and fight for their 
own glory, and thoſe that are led into the ficld againſt 
their inclination, and fight only to gratify the ambi— 
tion of others, For though the Roman armies were 
_ almoſt always victorious when commanded by Conſuls, 
yer under the conduct of the Decemviri, they were 
never ſucceſsful. From hence allo we may diſcern 
one of the reaſons at leaſt, why forces are ſo little to 
be depended upon who have no other motive to hght 
than their pay, which is by no means ſufficient to ſe— 
cure their fidelity, or to make them fo much your 
friends as to lay down their lives for you. For Sol- 
diers whoſe hearjs are not warmly affected in the cauſe 
and intereſts of thoſe for whom they fight, will make 
but a very feeble reſiſtance if vigorouſy attacked: 
and ſince this fort of affection and emulation is not 
to be found, or indeed expected in Mercenaries, thole 
that govern Kingdoms and Commonwealths ought 
above all things to fortify themiclves with the love 
and efteem of their own Soldiers, as in fact all thote 
have ever done who have performed the greateſt ex- 
ploits. The Roman armies had not loſt their ancient 
valuur under the reign of the Decemviri; but as they 
were but coldly affected towards them, they did not 
exert themſelves with their uſual Spirit, nor ſucceed 
in the manner they had been wont to do. But when 
the Decemvirate was aboliſhed, and they had reco- 
vered their liberties, they fought courageouſly again 


like free men in the defence of their country; "and 
8 conſe: 
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conſequently their enterprizes were crowned with 
glory and ſucceſs as before *. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


That a multitude without a Head can do but liltle; and 
that they ſhould not threaten to make an ill uſe of power, 
before they have obtained it. 


PON the violence that had been offered to Vir- 
ginia r, the Plebeians of Rome having taken 
arms and retired to Mons Sacer, where they were 
joined by the army, the Senate ſent to demand the 
reaſon of that Seceſſion, and by what authority the 
Soldiers had abandoned the camp: and ſo great was 


* «© With repard to Fletts and Armies,” ſays the Author of the 
Eftimate of the Manners and Principles of the times, vol. II. ſe, 
vi. © another Truth offers itſelf to obſervation, Here the love of Glo- 
ry is neceſſary in the Leaders, as a motive to great and daring Enter= 
prizes. But amonglt the inferior ranks, the tear of ſhame will gene- 
rally be of: ſufficient influence to compel them to their Duty. The 
reaſon is evident: for, with regard to the Leaders, as it is impoſſible 
to point out to them the particular track of their Duty in every in- 
tance; ſo their conduct mult be left in general to the determinations 
of their own mind. Great actions will naturally be attended with 
glory: but the mere omiilion of great actions, where peremptory or- 
ders are not given, is not necefiarily attended with ſhame. It is the 
love of Glory only therefore, that can urge a Leader to great and 
dangerous attempts, But with regard to the interior ranks, there the 
particular track of Duty is pointed out, which is only this, * obey 
* the commands of your Leader.“ Under ſ this circumitance no eva- 
ton can take place: every man mult obey, or Intamy overtakes him 
and thus the fear of ſhame becomes ſutiicient. This diſtinction will 
clearly account for that ſtrange difference of conduct in our Britifh 
troops during the laſt, as well as the preſent war. It has been remark- 
ed, that at ſometimes they have tought like Lions, and at others have 
been as timorous as Ilares. Their bravery in particular inſtances, has 


been brought as a proof againſt the exiſtence of the Ruling Prinei— 


ple of Effeminacy which runs through this work. But whoever 


views this matter, according to the diſtinctions here pointed out, will 


at once (ee the veil drawn oft from this myiterious appearance of 


things. Where did our troops diſtinguiſh their Valour ? was it not at 
Dettingen? at La Feldt? and above all, on the dreadful field of Fon- 


tenoy, where honeſt Fame forivok the Standard of the Victor, and 


FVept over the Banners of the retreating Engliſh ? And who were their 


Leaders upon theſe important days? They were ſuch as were inſpired 


and actuated by the generous love of glory,” 


+ Appius had made a forcible attempt to raviſh her, 
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the reverence in which the multitude ſtill held the 
authority of the Senate, that as they had no Head 
over them, no particular perſon would preſume to 
return an anſwer: for though, as Livy ſays, there 
was matter enough for an anfwer, yet no body cared 
to deliver it. From whence we may obſerve how 
weak a thing a multitude is without a Head, 

But Virginius (the father of Virginia) being aware 
of this defect, had the addreſs to get twenty military 
Tribunes created with power to treat and cenfer with 
the Senate: after which they deſired that Valerius 
and Horatius might be ſent to them, to whom they 
would communicate what they had to ſay. Thee 
two Senators, however, refuſed to go upon any ſuch 
errand, except the Decemvirt would firſt abdicate 
their authority : which being at laſt complied with, 
they went to the people, who demanded that their 


 Fribunes ſhould be reſtored, that appeals to them | 


from the Sentence of any magiſtrate ſhould be al. 
lowed of, and that the late Decemviri ſhould be de- 


| livered up to them, whom they would burn alive, 1 


The two firſt requeſts were approved by Valerius and 
Horatius; but they could not help condemning the 


laſt as Savage and inhuman, telling them, 86 crudeli Z 
de tatis odio, in crudelitatem ruitis ;? whilft you : 
© abhor cruelty in others, you would be guilty of the 


* higheſt degree of barbarity yourſelves; and advit- 


ing them to drop all further mention of the Decem- z 


viri at that time, that fo they might attend more ef- 


fectually to the recovery of their own liberty and au- 
thority ; after which, they might find ſufficient means 8 


to take proper ſatisfaction. Hence we may learn, 
how weak and imprudent ii it is to aſk for a thing, and! 
to declare at the ſame time, that we delign to make 24 
bad uſe of it as ſoon as obtained: certainly in fuch af 
caſe a man ſhould conceal his bad intentions, at leaſt 


till he has ſuccceded in his ſollicitations, which he 
ought by all means to make his firſt and e en. 


deavour. If a perſon had a delign upon the life N 


another, would it not be ſufficient to ſay to him, 
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« pray Jend me your Sword,” without telling him you 
intended to kill him with it; ſince when you have got 
the Sword in your hand, you may do what you pleaſe 
with 1t? 


C H A „n 


That it is a bad precedent to break a new Law; Feral 

in tie Legiſlalor himſelf : and hat it is very dangerous 
for theje that govern States to multipiy injuries anar re- 
158 lwem every day. 


H E N tne publ. ic tranquility was reſtored at 

Rome, and the ancient form of Government 
re. eſtabliſned, Appius was cited by Virginius to an- 
iwer for his miſdemeanours before the people; and 
making bis appearance in the midſt of a great number 
of the Nob! lity, he was immediately ordered to Priſon. 
Upon this, he proteſted againſt it, and appealed to the 
people: bur Virginius jn liſted that he who had aboliſhed 
all appeals, was not worthy of being indulged in one 
himſelf, or of being allowed to implore the protection 
of a people whom he had ſo orievoully injured, But 
Appius replied, that they who had been ſo zealous to 
re eſtabliſn that privilege, ſhould not be the firſt to 


break it. After all, however, he was committed to 
priſon, and killed himſelf before his trial came on. 


_ Now though without doubt Appius deſerved the ſe— 


vereſt puniſhment, yet it was a thing of very danger- 


cus conſequence for the Roman prople to violate their 
own laws, and eſpecially one that was ſo lately made: 
for | 19 there cannot be a more dangerous Prece- 
dent in a commonwealth than to eſtabliſh laws, and 
not obſerve them; eſpecially it they are fitſt diſpenſed 
with by the Legiſlators themiclves. A reform in the 
State having taken place at Florence in the beginning 
of the year 1495, by the afliltance and advice of Fri- 
ar Girolamo Savonarola (whoſe writings give ſufficient - 


proof of his learning, abilities, and Spirit), a new law 


L 3 was 


/ 
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was made for the further ſecurity of the Citizens, by 
virtue of which they were allowed to appeal to the 
people from any Sentence paſſed in matters of State, 
either by the Council of eight, or the Signiory. But 
notwithſtanding this law, Which he had ſollicited with 
ſuch earneſtneſs, and obtained with ſo much difficulty, 
five Citizens who had been condemned to death by the 
Signiory, and deſigned to appeal to the people were 
denied that privilege : : a circumſtance that hurt the 
Friar's reputation more than any thing elſe that could 
poſſibly have befallen him; for if this law was of ſuch 
importance as he pretended, it ought to have been 
ſtrictly obſerved ; if not, why was it preſſed with ſuch 
importunity? This was the more taken notice of be- 
cauſe he never made the leaſt mention cf the violation 
of the law in any of his Sermons or harangues, though 
he afterwards delivered many to the people, nor ci— 
ther condemned or excuſed thoſe that had broke it, for 
ſince it ſerved his own purpoles, he knew not how to 
condemn it, and as to an excule, there was no poſſibi— 
lity of making any ; which ſort of behaviour fully 
diſcovering the partiality and ambition of his heart, en- 
tirely ruined his FEPRration, and loaded him with infa— 

my and reproach *, 

It likewiſe creates great diſguſt in a State when the 


Citizens are terrified every day with freſh proſecutions; 


as it happened at Rome after the expiration of the De- 
cemvirate, for not only all the Decemviri, but ſo ma- 
ny other Citizens were accuſed and n e at diſſer- 
ent times, that the Nobility were in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, and began to apprehend there would be no end 
of thele ſeverities, till their whole order was extin- 
guiſhed; and this manner of proceecing would cer- 
tainly have excited great troubles and inconveniencics, 

if they had not been foreſeen and prevented by Mar- 
cus Duellius one of the Tribunes, who publiſhed an 
edict, prohibiting every one either to cite or accu!c 
any Roman Citizen during the ſpace of a year; by 


. See Chap, vi. of the Prince, and the Notes upon it. 


Which 
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which act of moderation, the Nobility were delivered 
from all further diſquietude and apprehenſion, From 
hence it appears, how dangerous it is either for a Prince 
or a Commonwealth to keep their ſubjects in continual 
fear and alarm by daily executions, Indeed nothing 
can be more prejudicial to their intereſt“: for when 
men begin to dread theſe evils, they will naturally en- 
deavour to ſecure themlelves at all events, and become 
bolder and more determined to attempt a change of 
government. Upon fuch occaſions therefore, it is the 
beſt way either ro puniſh no body at all, or to finiſh. 
the executions at once, and afterwards to give the peo- 
ple no occaſion to fear any thing further; that ſo they 
may live lecurely and quietly T. 


CHAP. XLVL 


That men uſually riſe from one degree of amvition loanotier ; 
enceavouring in the firſt place to ſecure themſe.ves from 
oppreſſion, and ofterwaras to opriejs dre. 


FTER the people of Romehad notonly recovered 
A their liberty and former power, but were become 
ſtronger and ſtill more ſecure under the protection of ma- 
ny new laws, it might have been expected they would 
at laſt have enjoyed ſome tepoſe; yet it happened quite 
contrary, and every day produced new tumults and all- 
ſenſions. The reaſon of which, according to Livy, was 
that the Nobility and Plebeians being at perpetual vari- 
ance, when one ſide was humbled, the other grew inſo— 


lent; when the populace were content the young Nobility 


* Witneſs the caſe of our King James II. who terrified and diſguſt- 
ed his Subjects to the lait degree, by the unreaionable number of Ex- 
ecutions which he ordered in the weſt of England at different times 
upon the Duke of Monmouth's affair. Th 
As the Emperor Auguſtus did, who after a moſt cruel projcrip- 
tion and a multitude of Exccutions, preſently became loremarkabiy in- 
dulgent and merciful to his Subjects, that he afterwards reigned in 
peace and ſecurity all his life, and has been more extolled than almoſt 


any other Emperor. 


ES: began 
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began to abuſe them; nor was it in the power of the 
Tribunes to provide any effectual remedy for this, as 
they were liable to be inſulted themſelves. The No- 
bility, on the other hand, though they could not help 
being ſenſible, that the younger part of their order 
were too arbitrary and licentious, yet if the bounds of 
decency and good order were to be tranſgreſſed either 
by one ſide or the other, choſe rather that their own 
| ſhould be the treſpaſſer than that of the Plebeians. So 
that the immoderate deſire of preſerving their reſpeXive 
privileges, was the cauſe that when either faction pre- 
vailed, they oppreſſed the other; for it generally hap. 

ens, that whilſt men are guarding againſt violence 
themſelves, they begin to encroach upon others, and 
when they pull a dagger out of their own breaſt, en- 
deavour to plunge it into their neighbour's; as if they 
muſt of neceſiity either injure or be injured, 

From hence we may obſerve (amongſt other things) 
in what manner Republics are at laſt diſſolved, how 
natural a tranſition there is from one degree of ambi- 
tion to another, and that what Salluſt ſays in the per- 

ſon of Julius Cæſar is very juſt, « quod omnia mala 
« exempla, bonis initiis orta ſunt; that all diſorders 
and abuſes arite from good beginnings.” Ambitious 
Citizens in all Commonwealths, make it their princi— 
pal buſineſs, as 1 ſaid before, not only to defend them- 
ſelves againſt private violence, but the authority of the 
Magiſtrates; for which purpoſe, they endeavour to 


cultivare frieneſhips and dependencies by ways ſcem- ! 


ingly honeſt and honourable; as by lending money to 
thoſe that are poor, or protecting the weak and help- 
leſs, againſt the oppreſſor and extortioner; all which 
carrying a fair and good appearance, the people are 
eaſily deluded and Take no care to prevent the con- 
ſ-quences t Ih it is too late, and not only private Citi- 
zens but even the Magiſtrates themſelves begin to ſtand 
in awe of them“ Atter they have arrived at this 


* Such was tha onde of Coſimo de' Medici bg his poſterity ; by 
which they at laſt made themſelves Sovereigns of Tuſcany, Sec the 
ſoug 1. * Books of the II. Liſtory of Florence, 
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height without any oppoſition, it becomes very dan— 
gerous to meddle with them, for reaſons which I have 
given before, in diſcourſing on the folly and i Impru- 
dence of endeav ring to eradicate an evil that is 
rown to too great a head in a Commonwealth ; ſo 
that when things are once come to this paſs, you muſt 
either endeavour to pull them down again, which can— 
not be done without the utmoſt hazard of utter ruin 
to the State; or you muſt patiently ſubmit to loſe your 
liberties, except their death, or ſome other accident 
ſhould chance to deliver you. For when they perceive 
both the people and Magiſtrates are afraid of them 
and their friends, they will ſoon begin to domineer and 
play the tyrant. A Commonwealth therefore ought 
above all things, to take timely care to prevent 1ts 
Citizens from doing evil under the appearance of good; 
and that they may not become ſo popular as to preju- 
dice the State inſtead of advancing its welfare; but 
of this we ſhall treat more at large in another place“. 


CHAP, XLVII 


T hough the peeple are ſometimes miſtake n in general points, 
yet they ſeldom or never err in Particulars. 


93 H E people of Rome, as I ſaid before, g growing 
weary of their Conſuls, and deſirous to have 
them choſen out of the Plebeians for the future, or at 

leaſt ſome bounds preſcribed to their power; the No- 
bility, in order to prevent their Authority from being 
debaled either way, took a middle courle, and con- 
ſenteꝙ that four 1 ribunes with Conſular power ſhould 

be elected indifferently out of the Patricians and Ple- 
beans, The people were pretty well ſatisfied, ima- 
gining that in conſequence of this, the Coalulſhip 
would at laſt be utterly abohiſted, and they ſhould 
have an equa! ſhare in the adminiſtration, But it was 


L 


See Chap. lii, 
very 
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very remarkable that at the creation of theſe Tribune; 
when they had it in their power and every body expect. 
ed they would have choſen them out of the Plebeians, 
they were all elected out of the Nobility. Upon which 


Livy ſays, & quorum commitiorum eveatus docuir, | 
c alios animos in contentione libertatis & honoris, aliog Þ 
& ſecundum depoſita certamina in incorrupto judicio 
g eſſe; the event of this election ſhewed that the peo. | 


e ple were of one mind in their conteſts for liberty 
c and honours, and of another when thoſe conteſts 
«< were over, and their judgment grown cool again.” 

Conſidering with myſelf therefore what might be. 


the reaſon of this, I think it is becauſe men are more | 
apt to be miltaken in generals than particulars. The 


Plebeians at Rome thought themſelves more wothy 


of the Conſulſhip than the Nobility, as they were {o | 


much the more numerous body, and not only bore the 


chief burden and hardſnips in all wars, but were the 


greateſt ſupport of public liberty, and contributed 


moſt to the aggrandizement of their country; upon! 
which, their pretenſions ſeeming to them in no wile þ > 


unreaſonable, they reloived to aſſume that honour at 


all events. But when they came to make choice of ÞF 


proper perſons trom among themſelves to fill the Con- | 


tulſhip, they began to find their weakneſs, and ſoon] 
perceived, that no particular man amongſt them! 
was equal to what they thought they had deſerved Þ* 
alrogether. Aſhamed oi ftheir incapacity therefore, they] 
gave their votes for ſuch as they knew were really more | 
worthy ; ; upon which occaſion, Livy cries out in ſome | 3 
fort of admiration, © hanc modeſtiam, æquitatemque 
“ & altitudinem animi ubi nunc in uno inveneris, que | * 
tunc populi univerſi fuit? Where ſhall we ſce now E 
ia days that degree of modeſty, equity, and magnani- þ. 
© mityeveninany one one man, which was then io con-. 
e ſpicuous in a whole people? As a further conſirma- 
tion of this matter, I ſhall produce a remarkable proof] 
from what happened in Capua, after Hannibal had“ 


OI 


defeated the Romans at the battle of Cannæ. Upon 
that Ove rthrow, all Italy, and the Capuans in particu- 
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lar, began to rebel againſt their Governors, out of 
an ancient emulation which ſubſiſted betwixt the Senate 
and the People there. But Pacuvius Calavius being 


— 


then firſt Magiſtrate in that City, and ſeeing the ferment 
it was in, hit upon the following expedient to reconcile 
the People and Senate. In the firſt place, he called 
the Senate together, and having repreſented to them 
8 U how implacably they were hated by the people, the dan- 


** 
THERE. 1 
Q K Eran. 


; 
: 


ger they were in of being murdered by them, and the 
City delivered up to Hannibal, now the affairs of the 
Romans were in fo deſperate a condition, told them at 
+ | > laſt that if they would leave things to him, he would 
e | © reconcile all differences betwixt them; but that it was 
e abſolutely neceſfary for their preſervetion, that they 
y | | ſhould be all locked up together in the Senate houle, 
o and delivered up into the hands of the People; after 
ze which, he would anſwer for their ſafety. The Senators 
ie | © ſubmitting to this, he told the people in a conference 
ed] that the time was come at laſt when they might ſuffi- 
ciently humble the Nobility it they pleated, and take 
iſe] a full revenge upon them for the many injuries they 
had received at their hands; for he had them all ſhut 
of þ up together in his cuſtody: but as he imagined they 
n- © would not think of leaving the City wholly unprovided 
on! with Magiſtrates and Senators, he was of opinion they 
-m | | ſhould create new ones firſt to {upply the vacancies, in 
ed] caſe they had a mind to diſpatch the old ones: for 
ey | which purpoſe, he had brought a purſe thither with 
"TI BY the names of all the Senators in it, out of which he 
me] deſired they would draw them one by one, and he 
jue] would take care that every man of them ſhould be put 
uz þ to death immediately, as ſoon as they had appointed 
ow | another in his room. The drawing accordingly begun, 
.ni- and upon the firſt name that came out, a great outcry 
on-] Vas ſet up of Tyrant, Oppreſior, &c. and Pacuvius 
aſking whom they would have to fucceed him, a ge- 
00: þ eral ſilence enſued; after which, one of the Plebeians 
had] Was propoſed: no ſooner was he mentioned however, 


— 
oy 


na 
c=+ 


pon but tome burſt out a laughing, others began to hiſ, 
cu: | And others to abuſe him, ſome in one manner and ſome 
lat | 
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in another: ſo that in ſhort, as they proceeded to name 
the others, there was not ſo much as one that was | 
thought worthy of that dignity. Pacuvius therefore, 
taking the advantage of this diſpoſition in the people, 
told them that ſince they did not think it convenient 
the City ſhould be without a Senate, and could not 
agree in the choice of new Senators, they bad better 
be reconciled to the old ones, who would be fo hum- Þ- 
bled by the apptehenſions they had been in, that they > 
might expect to find that moderation as well as abili- Þ- 
ty in them, which it ſeemed they could not hope for 
in others. A reconciliation accordingly enſued betwixt 
them; and the miſtake they had lain under was ſoon 
diſcovered, when they came to the diſcuſſion of par- 
ticulars, 
The people are likewiſe often deceived in judging 
of the circumſtances and ſituation of things; and are 
not capable of being diſabuſed, till they come to view 
them more nearly. After the year 1414, moſt of the 
the principal Citizens of Florence being driven out of 
that City, and no regular Government left, bur rather 
a licentious ſort of miſrule, under which, things fell 
into greater confuſion every day; ſeveral of the popu- Þ. 
lar party, who ſaw the Republic could not ſubſiſt, and 
not being able to penetrate into the true cauſe, imput- 
ed it to the ambition of certain leading men amongſt 
| them, who (as they gave out) fomented theſe diſorders, 
in order to deprive them of their liberties, and mold 
the State into {uch a form, as they beſt liked them- 
ſelves : theſe aſperſions were induitriouſly propagated 
in every part of the City, by pertans who daiiy abuſcd 
the principal Citizens, both in Eubne and private com- 
panies, threatening, that if ever they ſhould get into 
the Signiory, they v ould not fail to bring their mil- 
deeds to light, and puniſh them ſeverely, But aiter- 
wards, when ſome of thole very men came into autho- 
tity, as they had withed, and from that degree of e- 
minence were enabled to ſee further and clearer into 
things, they ſoon began to perceive the cauſes of thele 


di ſorders, the Gangers that hung over their heads, and 
| the 
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the difficulty of providing any effectual remedy : and 
finding they were owing rather to the malignity of the 
times, than to any particular men, they preſently 
changed both their opinion and conduct; as a more 
intimate knowledge of particulars had opened their 
eyes, and convinced them of the prejudices they had 
conceived, and the errors they had lain under, whilſt 
they judged of things by general appearances. So 
that thoſe who had heard them talk in another ſtrain, 
whilſt they were private men, and ſaw them act in a 
manner ſo different from their former profeſſions when 
they had got into power, could not be perſuaded that 
this was the effect of more experience, or deeper inſight 
into the State of affairs, but that they were either cor. 
rupted by others, or intoxicated with their own pow- 
er: and the fame thing happening ſeveral times after- 
wards gave riſe to the proverb, *Coſtoro hanno un' 
e animo in piazza, & uno in palazzo; theſe men are of 
* one opinion in the houſe, and another out of doors.” 

From what has been ſaid therefore, it appears, that 


it is an eaſy matter to undeceive the people, by ſetting 


particulars before their eyes, when they have been 
miſled by judging of things in general, as Pacuvius did 
at Capua, and the Patricians at Rome; and, I think, 
we may conclude upon the whole, that no prudent man 
ought to deſpiſe the judgment of the people in parti- 
cular matters, ſuch eſpecially as the diſtribution of oi- 
fices and honours, in which they are ſo ſeldom wrong, 
that if a ſmaller number were to have the diſpoſal of 
them, they would err much oftener *. It may not then 


* Very different is old Montaigne's opinion upon this point.“ A 
dozen men, ſays he, muſt be culled out of a whole nation, to judge an 
acre of land; and the judgment of our inclinations and actions, the hard- 
elt and moſt important thing that is, we muſt refer to, vox populi, the 
mother of ignorance, injuſtice, and inconſtancy. Is it reafonable that 
the life of a wiſe man ſhould depend upon the judgment of fools? “ An 
* quidquam Stultius,” ſays Tully in the fifth book of his Tutculan Dil- 
putations, „quam quos ſingulos contemnas, eos aliquid putare eſſe uni- 
«* xerſos? Can any thing de more fo-'iſh than to think, that thoſe 
you deſpiſe when ſingle, can be of any value in the bulk?“ He that 
makes it his buſineſs to pleaſe them, will never fucceed; it is a mark 
that never to be reached or hit. Nihil tam inciltmabile eſt quam 


= © opinio multitudinis. Nothing is to be ſo little elleemed as the 


Jeu 
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ſeem foreign to our purpoſe, to ſhew in the next Chap. 
ter what methods the Senators of Rome took to over. 
reach the Plebeians, in diſtributions of this nature, 


& judgment of the multitude.” Demetrius pleaſantly ſaid of the 
voice of the people, „ That he made no more account of that 
ec which came out of their mouth, than of what fumed from their 
« lower parts.” Cicero goes further in his ſecond book de finibus. 
« Ego hoc judico, ſays he, ſi quando non turpe fit, tamen non eſſe non 
de turpe, quum id a multitudine Jaudatur. I am of opinion that 
& though a thing be not foul in itſelf, yet it cannot but hecome ſo when 
cc jtis commended by the multitude.” No art, no dexterity, could con. 
duct our ſteps in following ſo wandering and ſo irregular a guide. In 
the confuſion and noiſe of vulgar opinion no good path can be choſen; 
let us not then propoſe to ourſelves ſo variable a Conductor; let us 
conſtantly follow our own right reaſon ; let the approbation of the 

ublic follow us, if it will ; and as it wholly depends upon tortune, we 
have no cauſe to expect it ſooner any other way than that, 


—— Non quicquid turbida Roma 
EFlevet, accedas, examenque improbum in illa 
Caftiges trutina, nec te quzſiveris extra. 


—— Whatever reſtleſs Rome 
Extols or cenſures, truſt not to its doom: 
Stand not th' award of an ill-judging town, 
Nor by its falſer ſcale adjuſt your own. 
No, no, for other judgments aſk no more, 
To know thyſelf, thyſelf alone explore. 
886 PERSIUS, Sat. i. v. 5. 


If popular opinion, nevertheleſs, be of that uſe to the Public, as to 
keep men in their duty; if ſome are thereby excited to virtue; if 
Princes are'moved by hearing the world bleſs the memory of Trajan, 
and abominate that of Nero; if it moves them to ſee the name of that 
great beaſt, once ſo terrible and dreaded, now fo freely curſed and re- 
viled by every ſchool-boy, let it, in the name of Heaven, increaſe and 
be cheriſhed as much as poſſible amongſt us. For even Plato himſelt, 
bending his whole endeavour to make his Citizens virtuous, adviſes 
them not to deſpiſe the good eſteem of tlie People, and ſays, © That 
« it happens by a certain Divine inſpiration, that even the wicked 
«© themſelves, as well by word as opinion, can often diſtinguiſh the 
« good from the evil.” This Perſon and his Tutor are marvellous 
bold Artificers, to add Divine operations and Revelations wherever 
human force 1s wanting : and perhaps it was for this reaſon, that 


Timon railing at him, calls him“ the great Forger of Miracles,” as. 


Cicero ſays in his firſt book de natur deorum, cap. xx. © Ut Tra- 
« gici Pcetz confugiunt ad Deum aliquem, cum aliter explicare ar- 
© gumenti exitum non poſſunt. As Tragic poets have recourſe to 
« ſome Deity, when they cannot otherwiſe tell how to wind up the 
« plot. Book Il, Eflay 16. 1 5 
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CHA P. XLVIII. 


Er prevent a mean or wicked man from being advanced to 
the Magiſtracy, care ſhould be taken to ſet a Candidate 
of the nobleſt family, and myſt eminent merit, in com- 


Peli ition with one of the baſeſt and vileſt of the People. 


HEN he Patricians began to be apprehenſive 
that Tribunes, veſted with Conſular power, 


would be choſen out of the Plebeians, they always 
had recourſe to one or other of theſe two expedients ; 
they either ſct up ſome of the worthieſt and moſt reſ- 


ectable of their own order, or corrupted ſome of 


the moſt ſordid and baſeſt of the Plebeians to ſtand 
Candidates, and boldly to ſollicit that honour which 


vas only due to the moſt deſerving. The latter me- 


thod made the people aſhamed.of beſtowing it upon 
ſuch unworthy men; and the former, of taking it from 
* thoſe that were the molt deſerving. This may ferve 
as a corroboration of what ! ſaid in the preceding 
E- Chapter, that though the people are frequently de- 
ceived in judging of generals, they very leldom err 
in particulars. 


C-H AP. MIX. 


I ſuch Cities as Rome, which «ere originally free, found 


it exceeding difficult to make laws juff ciently effetiual 
to ſecure 8 averttes z it is almoſt ip ble for thoſe 
that have al:zays been in a ſiale of fer Viiiy aud depen» 
dence ever to become free. 


OW difficult a matter it is to eſtabliſh ſuch laws 
in a Commonwealch, as may at all times effec— 
tadally preſerve its liberties, is ſufficiently evident from 
the hiſtory of the Roman Republic, For though 


many good proviſions were at firſt made by Romulus, 
. aud 


* 
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and afterwards by Numa, then by Tullus HoſtiJiu;, 
Servius, and laſtly by the Decemviri who were created 
for that purpoſe; yet in proceſs of time freſh exigen- 
cies and accidents often made new Jaws neceſſary; as 
it happened when they created the Cenſorſhip, which 
was one of thoſe Inſtitutions that chiefly contributed 
to preſerve the liberties of Rome fo long; tor as the 
Cenſors were appointed to inſpect the manners and 
conduct of the Citizens, and to correct their enormi- 
ties and extravagancies, it was in a great meaſure ow. 
ing to them that they continued uncorrupt for ſuch x 
number of years. They were guilty of a great error 
however, in the creation of theſe officers, fince they 
were to continue five years in power: but this was af. 
terwards wiſely corrected by Mamercus the Dictator, 
and the term of their authority reduced to eighteen Þþ 
months: at which the Cenſors were exaſperated to 
ſuch a degree, and watched his conduct ſo narrowly, Þ 
that they found means at Jaſt to expel him the Senate, Þ 
to the great regret both of the Patricians and the Ple. 
beians. That Livy does not inform us whether Ma. 
mercus found any redreſs upon this occaſion, muſt 
either be a neglect in the Hiſtorian, or a defect in the 
laws: for ſurely that Commonwealth cannot be wiſely Þ 
conſtituted, where a Citizen 1s liable to be perſecuted 
without reſource or means of defence, only for pro- 
mulging a law for the maintenance of public liberty. 
But to our purpole: I ſay that from the creation of Þ 
theſe new Magiſtrates, we may oblerve how difficult! 
it is, even in States that were originally free, like 
Rome, and ſubject to no other power, to make ſulti-ſ 
cicnt proviſions for the ſupport of liberty: and, how 
almoſt impoſſible for other States, which were found-Þ 
ed, and always have lived in ſubjection, ever to make 
ſuch laws as may effectually ſecure them in the enjoj-Þ 
ment of liberty and tranquility. We might inſtance Þ 
in the caſe of Florence, which being ſubject to the 
Roman Empire in its origin, and always accuſtomed Þ 
to live under th: government of others, continue 4 
long time in that State of ſervility, without ſo much 
| 6 | a 
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as ever aſpiring to liberty : at laſt, however, ſome 
little attempt was made, and the Citizens began to 
form new laws for themſelves: but as they were mix- 
ed and entangled with the old ones, which were bad, 
they had little or no efficacy: and thus they conti- 
nued two hundred years, as appears from authentic 
hiſtory, without any regular form of Government 
that deſerved the name of a Republic, The ſame 
difficulties and inconveniencies that occurred in that 
State, have ever been incident to all others, which 
had the like origin: and though ample authority has 
often been truſted in the hands of a few Citizens, to 
new model it by the free ſuffrages of the people, yet 
they never conſulted the good of the public in thoſe. 
reformations, ſo much as their own private advantage: 
whence it came to paſs, that things grew worſe and 
worſe, inſtead of better, and their confuſion daily 
increaſed, . 
But to be ſtill more particular: Amongſt other 
tnings which ought to be conſidered by a Legiſlator, 
he ſhould take great care in whoſe hands he lodges 
the cognizance of capital cauſes, and the execution 
of penal laws. This was well attended to at Rome, 


* Lord Bacon, in a piece entitled, © A Propoſition to his Majeſty 
« for the compilement and amendment of our Laws,” fays, “ It is 
certain that our Laws, as they now ſtand are ſubject to great uncer- 
© tainty and variety of opinions, delays, and evaſions: from whence. 
it follows: 1. That the multiplicity and length of ſuits are great; 
2 That the contentious perſon is armed, and the honeſt ſubject. 
wearied and oppreſſed ; 3. That the judge is more abſolute, who 
has a greater liberty in doubtful caſrs; 4. That the Chancery 
Courts are more filled, the remedy of the Law being often obſcure 
and doubtful; 5. That the ignorant Lawyer ſhrouds his ignorance 
of Law in this, that there are ſo many and ſo frequent doubts; 6. 
That mens aſſurances of their lands and eſtates by Patents, Deeds, 
and Wills, are often fubjett to queſtion and precarious; and many 
it conveniencies of that nature.“ He then obſerves, © That if it 
had not been for Sir Edward Coke's Reports, the law by that time 
would have been almcf like a Ship without Ballaſt ; fince the Caſes 
of modern experience are fled from thoſe that have been adjudged 
and ruled in former times.” „ But the neceſlity of this work,” 
continues he, “ is yet greater in the Statute Law. For firſt, there is 
* a number of enſnaring penal laws, which lie upon the ſubject, and 
* if they ſhould be awaked, and put in execution in bad times, would 


140 


- ** grind them to powder. There is a learned Civilian who expounds 


Vor, III. M e 
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an appeal to the people being allowed in moſt caſes: 


and in any matter where the neceſſity was preſſing, 
and it might be dangerous to delay the execution of 


juſtice by an appeal, they created a Dictator, who 


faw it immediately performed; they never had re- 


courſe to this remedy however, except upon very ur- 
gent occaſions. But Florence, and other Cities of the 


ſame ſervile caſt, had a foreign officer ſent to reſide 
amongſt them by their Prince, who veſted this autho- 
rity in him: which cuſtom they kept up after they 
became free, and continued the ſame power in a fo- 
reigner, whom they called their Captain; a dange- 
rous practice indeed! conſidering how eaſily ſuch a 
perſon might be corrupted by the more powerful Ci- 


tizens *, But other revolutions happening in that 


State, this cuſtom was afterwards changed, and eight 


of their own Citizens were appointed to execute the 


Office of Captain, which was ſtill worſe and worſe; 


becauſe, as I have ſaid elſewhere, where there are 


but few Magiſtrates, they are always liable to be made 
tools of by thoſe, that have the chief power in their 
hands. Againſt this inconvenience, they have made 
admirable proviſion at Venice, where there is a Coun- 


cil of Ten appointed, with power to puniſh any Ci- 
tizen without appeal: and leſt their authority ſhould 


ve that paſſage in the Scripture, © Pluet laqueos ſuper eos; It ſhall 


rain ſnares upon them,” of a multitude of penal Laws, which are 


„ worſe than ſhowers of hail and tempeſt upon Cattle, becauſe they 
« fall upon men. There are ſome penal laws fit to be retained, but 
« their penalty is too great; and it is ever a rule, that any over-great 
« penalty (beſides the acerbity of it) deadens the execution of the 
« Law. There is a further inconvenience of penal Laws, obſolete 
and out of uſe; for that it brings a gangrene, neglect, and habit 
6 of diſobedience upon other wholeſome Laws, that are fit to be con- 
4 tinued in practice and execution: ſo that our Laws endure the tor- 


« ment of Mezentius, the living die in the arms of the dead. Laſt - 


ly, there is ſuch an accumulation of Statutes concerning one mat- 
<< ter, and they are ſo crols and intricate, that the certainty of the 
« Law is Joſt in the heap.” If there was reaſon for ſuch a repreſen- 


tation at that time; ſurely there is much more at preſent, But we 


may thank Heaven, that“ the cognizance of capital cauſes, and the 

4 execution of penal Laws are lodged in ſüch hands as they are," 

otherwiſe what would beceme of us? | 
* See the Hiltory of Florence, Book II. towards tle beginning, and 

alibi paſſim. | © oY 
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not be ſufficient to controul perſons of more than or- 
dinary power or quality, there are two Councils of 
Forty *, and the Pregadi + beſides, (which is the 
higheſt Court in that City) and all of them commil- 
fioned to take cognizance of capital offences, and to 
puniſh them : ſo that, if there is any body to accuſe, 
there are always judges enough, and of ſufficient au- 
thority to curb offenders ot the higheſt rank. If 
Rome then, which was originally free, and governed 
by ſo many wife Citizens of its own, found daily oc- 
caſion to make new laws for the maintenance of its 
liberties, according to the variety of unexpected con- 
tingencies; it is no wonder that other Cities, which 
ſtood upon fo much weaker foundations, ſhould meet 
with fuch difficulties and obſtacles in their way, that 
they could never ſurmount them, and become per- 


fectly free. CE 


HRA . 
That no one Magiſtrate or Council ſhould have it in their 
potver to ſtop the courſe' of public affairs in @ Con- 
monwealth. | Oe | 


T\ITUS Quintius Cincinnatus, and Caius Julius 
1 Mento, being Collegues in the Conſulſhip at 
Rome, but diſagreeing and thwarting each other in 
their meaſures, all public buſineſs was at a ſtand : 
upon which, the Senate adviſed them to create a Dic- 
tator to expedite thoſe affairs, which their quarrels 
would not ſuffer them to diſpatches. But the Con- 
fuls, though they differed in every thing elle, unani- 
mouſly agreed to oppoſe the creation of a Dictator : 
ſo that the Senators having no other remedy, were 


Le Quarantie are two Tribunals, each of which conſiſts of forty 
judges, and has its particular juriſdiction, one taking cognizance of 
criminal, the other of civil cauſes, 1 | 

| + This Council is compoſed of two hundred Senators, and is called 
the Pregadi, or Court of Requeſts, becauſe at its firſt inſtitution it 
was prayed to charge.itlelf with the care of the Commonwealth. 
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164 Pol iT IicAL Discoursts vuron Book J. 
obliged to have recourſe to the Tribunes, who, with 
the affiſtance of the Senate, at laſt compelled them 
to ſubmit. From hence, in the firſt place, we may 
obſerve, of how great utility the Inſtitution of Tri- 
bunes was to that Republic, not only in curbing the 


ambition and inſolence of the Patricians to the Ple- 
beians, but in moderating thoſe differences and emu— 


lations that happened amongſt themſelves: and in 
the next, that ſpecial care ſnould be taken in a Com- 
monwealth, not to put it in the power of a few per- 
ſons to clog or impede the common courle of affairs, 
particular ly of things, the diſpatch whereof, 1s ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport and welfare of the 
State. For example, if you lodge the power of dil- 
tributing honours and emoluments in the hands of 
ſuch a Council, or appoint ſuch an officer to execute 
any other of your commands, you ought either to 
make fome proviſion beforehand, that will force them 
to diſcharge thoſe functions, or in caſe they will not, 
to reſerve a power of appointing others that may and 
Will: otherwiſe that Inſtitution will be both detective 
and dangerous; as it would have proved at Rome, in 
the inſtance juſt now quoted, if they had not had the 


authority of the Tribunes to quell the obſtinacy and 
perverleneſs of the Conſuls. 


In the Republic of Venice, where the majority of 
the great Council have the diſpoſal of all honours and 


employments, it once happened, either through diſ- 


guſt, or ſome other motive, that they would not ap- 
Point any new Magiſtrates to ſucceed the old ones in 
their ſeveral departments either at home or abroad, 


when their authority expired; which preſently occa- 


ſioned great confuſion and diſorder : for the towns 
that depended upon them, and indeed their own City 
itſelf, being left deſtitute of lawful judges, could ob- 


tain no redreſs in any injury, till either the majority of 
that council were appealed, or ſome other expedient 


found out. And certainly this would have been at— 
tended with fatal conſequences, if they had not been 


Preventes by fore of che moſt prudent Citizens, who 


; | took 
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took a favourable opportunity to get a law paſſed, 


that no office or employ ment whatſoever, either within 
the City or without it, ſhould ever be vacated till new 
officers were choſen to ſuperſede the old ones: and 
thus this defect was remedied, and the great Council 


deprived of a power to interrupt the courſe of juſtice 


and other public affairs, which otherwiſe muſt have 
ended in the total diſſolution of thar State, 


C HA P. LI. 


That a Prince or Republic ſhould ſeem to is that cut f 
favour and liberality, which hey are forced to do by 


nec eli ay. 


ISE men make the beſt of all circumſtances, 

and though they find themſelves under an 
abſolute neceſſity of acting in a particular manner, yet 
they always contrive to do it with ſo good a grace, 
that it ſeems rather the effect of favour and liberality 
than neceſſity. Of this addreſs the Roman Senate 
availed it[clt, when it reſolved to pay the Soldiery out 
of the public treaſury, who before were obliged to 
maintain themlelves in time of war at their own ex— 
pence. But the Senate perceiving that no war could 
be long ſupported upon this footing, and conſequently 
that they ſhould neither be able to carry on any ſiege 
of importance, nor tranſport their armies into diſtant 
countries, both which they thought muſt ſome time 


become neceſſary, reſolved to pay them out of the 


public ſtock: yet it was done in ſuch a manner, that 
they made a merit of what was entirely owing to ne- 
ce{ſity : by which they firmly lecured the affections of 
the people, who were overjoyed at a favour ſo extra- 
ordinary, that they never had conceived any hopes of 


| obtaining, nor even ſo much as thought of toliciting 


it. And though the 1 ribunes took great pains to 
perſuade them, that it was fo far from being an Act 
or STALE az they imagined, that it would rather be a 

+ 8 very 
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very heavy burden than otherwiſe, as grievous taxes 
muſt be laid upon them to defray that « expence, and 


_ conſequently that if the Senate was bountiful, it was 


out of other men's purſes; yet all their remonſtrances 
were to no purpoſe, for the people ſtill looked upon 


it as a great obligation, which they thought conſider- 


ably enhanced by the manner of raiſing the taxes; 


much the heavier part of them and thoſe which were 


firſt collected being levied upon the nobility, 


The beſt, the ſafeſt, wy leaſt kw Ve way to regreſs the 


inſolence of a private perſon, who grows too powerful 
in a Commonwealth, is to be beforehand with him in 
the means he takes to advance himſelf. 


E have ſeen in the laſt Chapter how wonder- 

fully the Senate ingratiated themſelves with 
the Plebeians, by their ſeeming bounty, in allowing 
them pay in their wars, and by their lenity in collect- 
ing the taxes: and if they had perſiſted in that courſe, 
they would not only have prevented all ſubſequent 
diſſenſions in Rome, but wholly deprived the Tri— 
bunes of their credit with the people, and conſe- 
quently of all authority in the City. For indeed 
there is no better method, nor eaſier, nor leſs apt to 
excite diſturbances in a Commonwealth, eſpecially 
a corrupt one, when an ambitious and overgrown Ci- 
tizen is to be oppoſed, than to anticipate him in the 
ways and means by which he propoſes to accompliſh 
his deſigns, It is certain, if this method had been 
followed by Coſimo de' Medici's enemies, it would 
have been better for them than driving him out of 
Florence : for had they imitated his example in ca- 
reſſing and cajoling the people, they might have diſ- 
armed him of thoſe weapons which he moſt effect u- 
ally availed himſelf of, without violence or diſguſt. 


Pietro Soderini acquired all the power he had in Flo- 
rence 


— — a odds pa oma 
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rence merely by favouring the people, which gave 


him the general reputation of their Protector and the 
Champion of the public liberty: and without doubt 
thoſe Citizens, who began to grow jealous of his au- 
thority, would have acted much more wiſely, more 
honourably, and ſecurely in foreſtalling him in the 
ways he took to aggrandize himſelf, than in oppoſing 


him with ſuch vehemence as to endanger their coun- 


try at the ſame time: for, if they had deprived him 


* 
of thoſe arms, in which his eh chieſly conſiſted 


(as they eaſily might have done) they would have had 
it in their power to over- rule and defeat his meaſures 
in all Councils and public deliberations, without any 
violence or the leaſt apprehenſion of the people. But 
ſhould any one object, that if the Citizens, who op- 
poſed Pietro, were guilty of an error, in not bein 


| beforehand with him in the methods by which he 


gained ſuch a reputation amongſt the people; I an- 


| ſwer, that Pietro likewiſe was wanting to himſelf in 
not guarding againft the means which they took to 
make themſelves formidable to him. In this howe- 
ver, he was in ſome meaſure excuſable, becauſe, in 
| the firſt place, it would have been exceeding difficult 
and dangerous; and the next, he did not think it 
| conſiſtent with his honour : for the method they took 
to depoſe him, was to ſet up the Medici againſt him, 


by whoſe co-operation they ſucceeded in their deſigns, 


| and at laſt effected his ruin. Pietro therefore, could 
not in honour deſert the people, whoſe liberties he 


had undertaken to defend, and go over to the Me- 


dici: nor, if he had fo deſigned, could he have done 


it ſo ſecretly and ſuddenly, but the people would have 
been aware of it, which muſt have been of fatal con- 
ſequence to him; for then they would have perſecut- 
ed him as much as ever they had careſſed him before: 
ſo that it would have encreaſrd the ſtrength of his 
enemies, and given them a fairer opportunity of ruin- 

Ing him. 5 F n 
It is neceſſary therefore, in all undertakings, to 
conſider every thing maturely beforchand, and nor 
4 to 
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to take a reſolution in which the danger is fure to 
over- balance the advantage propoled, how feaſible 
ſoever it may appear in ſome lights: otherwiſe, a 
man may expect to meet with the ſame fortune that 
Cicero did, who, inſtead of ruining Marc Anthony, 
as he deligned, ſtill added to his reputation and great- 
nels. For when Anthony had aſſembled a powerful 
army, conſiſting chiefly of the ſoldiers who had fol- 
lowed the fortune of Julius Caeſar, and was declared 
an enemy to his Country by the Senate, Cicero, in 
order to alienate the affections of his Soldiers from 
him, adviſed the Senate to put Octavius at the head 
of their army, and ſend him with the Conſuls againſt 
Anthony ; alledging, that the very name of Octavius 
Cæſar (as he was Nephew to Julius) would bring over 
all his uncle's friends to him, by which Anthony muſt 
be ſo weakened, that it would be an ealy matter ” 
ſuppreſs him. But it happened quite contrary ; 
Octavius being corrupied by Anthony, deſerted the 
intereſts of Cicero and the Senate, and joined che Wn 
enemy; by which alliance, both they and their whole We: 
party were utterly ruined. And this indeed might Wy 
have eaſily been foreſeen : ſo that they ſhould by no 
means have liſtened to Cicero's advice, but have been 
jealous of the very name of a perſon, who had en- 
ſlaved bis Country, and made himfſclf abſolute lord 
over it: and not to have ſo fondly hoped that any of 
his family or followers would ever do any thing in fa- 
vour of liberty. 
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10 4 | That ihe People, deluded by a falſe appearance of advan- 
1 5 lage, often ſeek their own deſtrudlion: and that they 
are eofily moved by magnificent hopes and promiſes. 


FTER the Romans had taken the City of Veil 
15 | the people became poſſeſſed with a conceit, 
We that it would be much for the advantage of the State, 
3 it 


an- 


[ hey 


"ell, 
-Cil, 


alt, 
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if one half of them ſhould go to live there; for as 
the country was rich and well cultivated, it would 


ſupport them very well, and the City being fo near 


Rome, it could not occaſion any contulion or altera- 
tion in the government of the Commonwealth, But 
the Senate and wiſeſt of the other Citizens thought 
this would be of ſo pernicious conſequence, that the) 


freely and publicly declared they would ſooner die, 


than ever conlent to it: ſo that when the thing came 
to be debated, the people were exaiperated at the 
Senate to ſuch a degree, that they would certainly 
have taken up arms, and great tumults and bloodſhed 


muſt have enſued, it ſome of the oldeſt and molt re- 


ſpectable Citizens had not interpoſed their authority 


and checked the fury of the multitude. 


From hence we may oblerve, in the firſt place, that 
the populace are often ſo far deceived with a falle 
appearance of good, as to folicit their own ruin and 
bring infinite dangers and difficulties upon the Com- 
monwealth, if they are not _undccelved by ſome per- 
ſon whom they reverence and conhde in, and con- 
vinced by him that they are in the wrong. But when 
it happens that they have been formerly deceived ei- 
her by perſons, or in the appearance of things, and 
cannot repole that confidence 1n any one, then ruin 
mutt of neceſſity enſue. So true is what Dante tells 
us in his Canto upon Monarchy. 


II popolo molte volte grida 
Viva la ſua morte, & muola la ſua vita, 


Strange caprice | oft the ſenſeleſs multitude 
Chuſe death inſtead of life, and ill for good. 


o this ene in the people it is ſometimes owing 
hat a Commonwealth cannot come to any good re- 
ſolution, as we have obſerved before with regard to 
ine Venetians, who, being attacked by many enemics 
at once, could not reſolve to make their peace with 
ay one of hem, by reſtoring What they ulurped; 

whi ch 
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which was the cauſe * of the war wherein fo many 

wers combined againſt them, that they were brought 
almoſt to the brink of ruin. 

If we conſider therefore, to what things it is eaſy, 
and to what it 1s difficult to perſuade the multitude 
we ſhall find, that if the meaſures propoſed to them 
appear at firſt ſight to be either magnanimous, or like 
to be attended with great profit, they come into them 
with much eagerneſs, though ever fo deſtructive at 
the bottom : on the other hand, if they ſeem puſilla. 
nimous, or ſuch as may endanger their intereſt, it 
will be very difficult, if not impoſſible to make them 
go down, notwithſtanding others may be convinced, 
that they will really prove ſalutary and advantageou 
in the end. The truth of this may be confirmed by 
numberleſs examples out of the Roman, and other 
Hiſtories, both ancient and modern. From hence 
aroſe the bad opinion, which the people of Rome 
conceived of Fabius Maximus, who never could per- 
ivade them that it was the ſafeſt way to act upon the 
defenſive againſt Hannibal, and to waſte his forces by 

flow meaſures, without hazarding an engagement with 
him : for they thought it looked like cowardice, and 
not being able to diſcern the expediency of proceed- 
ing in that manner, his arguments had not the leaſt 
effect upon them. Nay, ſo obſtinately do people 
ſometimes perſiſt in errors of this kind, that though 
they gave the officer who was next in command un- 
der Fabius, authority to fight the enemy, in ſpite of 
his General, and their army would certainly have been 
routed, if it had not been prevented by the prudence 
of Fabius; yet they were ſo far from being con- 
vinced of their error, that they afterwards made 
Varro Conful upon no other account, but becauſe he 
had boaſted in every public place of the City, that 
if they would veſt him with proper authority, he would 
ſoon give a good account of Hannibal and his army. 
What was-the conſequence ? He fought him indeed, 


The famous league of Cambray. 


but 
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hut ſuffered ſo total a defeat at Cannæ, that Rome 
as never before in ſuch danger of utter ruin. Let 
e cite another inſtance out of the ſame Hiſtory. 


ly Hannibal having been in Italy eight or ten years, had 
2 filed that Province with the ſlaughter of the Romans, 


hen Marcus Centenius Penula (a man of very mean 
traction, but of ſoine rank in the army) preſented 
himſelf one day to the Senate, and told them, that 
they would give him a Commiſſion to raiſe an ar- 
of volunteers, he would engage to deliver Han- 
bal either dead or alive into their hands very ſoon, 
Now, thcugh the Senators looked upon this only as 
piece of fool-hardinels, yet, conſidering, that if his 
u Fequeſt ſhould be refuſed, and the people come to 
now of it, perhaps it might occaſion ill- blood and 
edition in the City, and they might be obliged to 
omply with his requeſt though againſt their inclina- 
ons; chuſing therefore rather to hazard the loſs of 
hoſe that were ſimple enough to follow him, than to 
un the riſque of exciting freſh diſcords at home; as 
hey well knew how much ſuch a reſolution would be 
pplauded dy the people, and how impoſſible to con- 
ince them of its ablurdity. In conſequence of this 
ommiſſion, he marched with a diſorderly and undiſ- 
e Folined body of men sgainſt Hannibal, whom he 
Pe igaged, but failed of his promiſe; for he, and all 
e reſt of them were cut to pieces. If we look into 
e Grecian Hiſtory, we ſhall there find, that Nicias, 
ne of the wiſeſt of the Athenians, could never make 
hat people ſenſible of the pernicious conſequences 
hat muſt proceed from their invading Sicily: ſo that 
contempt of his opinion, and that of other pru- 

ent men, they perſiſted in an expedition which prov- 
d the ruin of their State. When Scipio was made 
11g 8 ooſul, he deſired to have Africa for his province, 
ny, Id faid he would undertake to demoliſh Carthage; 
„t as the Senate, by the advice of Fabius Maximus, 
efuled him that favour, he threatened to propoſe it 
the people, well knowing how fond they were of 

ach enterprizes, We might likewiſe produce ſeveral 
= examples 
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examples in our own City, as when Hercules Bent. te 
voglio, and Antonio Giacomini, generals of the Fh. tl 
rentine forces, had routed Bartolomeo de' Alviano, ah 
St. Vincenzo, and went to lay ſiege to Piſa. II 
undertaking was reſolved on by the people, who wen 
in a manner faſcinated by the poſitive afſurance | 
ſucceſs they had from Bentivoglio, though molt 0 5 
the wiſeſt Citizens oppoſed it: but the tide ran | * 
ſtrong againſt them, and the people were ſo dazzle 
with thoſe promiſes, that it was all to no purpoſe. 
I ſay then, that there is no ſurer way to ruin a Com. 5 
monwealth, in which the people have any conſider. . 
able ſhare of authority, than to propoſe gallant, bu th 
dangerous enterprizes to them; for where they hae! 15 
the greateſt weight, ſuch undertakings will always be * 
embraced as ſeem to carry an air of magnanimity vi- 
them; nor will any other perſon who diſſents from 5 6 
them, how wiſe ſoever he may be, have it in hü 
Power to provide a remedy. I 
But let it be remembered, at the fame time, that! 1 
if theſe things moſt commonly end in the deſtruction Wer © 
of the State, the particular promoters and conductos WM 
of them very ſeldom eſcape ruin: for, as the peopl: W 
make not the leaſt doubt of ſuccets, fo they never ia 
pute any miſcarriage to ill fortune, or want of power i 4 
in the Commander, but to treachery or ignorance; WW = 
for which, he is almoſt certainly either put to death, KH 
baniſhed, or impriſoned : as it happened to many cf 
the Carthaginian and Athenian Generals. Nor ar: | th 
their former ſucceſſes and ſervices in the leaſt conli- “ 
dered upon thele occalions : their prefent misfortune of 
cancels the memory of all paſt merits; as it fell out 0 
in the caſe of the abovementioned Antonio Giace- IM 
mini, who, not taking Piſa as he had promiſed *, and hy 


the people expected, fell into ſuch diſgrace. vi 
them, that, notwithſtanding the many great ſervices n 
he had formerly done the Republic, he was futfered I 4 


* Machiavel ſays a little before Kar it was Bentivoglio, that gare uw 
them aſſurance of ſuccels; ſo that he ſcems to have made a miftake N. 
here. : 
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to live more through the lenity and gratitude of thofe 
1 that were in authority, than from any conviction of 
1 his innocence, or deſire in the people to ſave him. | 


C104: HIV; 


HZ greatly the preſence of a grave man in authority con- 
| tributes to appeaſe an enroged multitude. 


HE ſecond thing obſervable from the paſſage 


b 
g related in the beginning of the laft Chapter, is, 


that nothing conduces more to bridle the rage of an 


enge! multitude, than the preſence of ſome grave 
man in authority: for as Virgil ſays, 


Tum pietate gravem ac meritis ſi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, lent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant. 
. 154. 


lf then ſome grave and pious man appear, 


They huſh cheir noiſe, and lend a liſt'ning ear. 
Davor. 


Thoſe therefore that command armies or govern 


cities, ſhould always upon any mutiny or ſedition, 
take care to preſent themſelves (whether to their Sol- 
diers or Citizens) in the moſt reſpectable and awful 
. manner, clothed in all their enſigns of office and au— 


| thority, to inſpire the greater veneration and reve- 
E rence, Not many years ago Florence was divided 1n- 
to two factions, called the Frateſchi and Arrabiati, 
who at laſt fell together by the ears: but the former 
being worſted, and the mob on the other ſide going 
to plunder the houſe of Pavlantonio Soderini, (one 
of the heads of the Frateſchi, and a Citizen of great 


reputation in the Republic at that time) his brother 


Franciſco, then Biſhop of Volterra, and now a Car- 
Final, happening to be there and hearing the uproar, 
Iimmediateſy put on his richeſt robes and Epiſcopal 
(Rocher, and went out to meet the armed multitude, 
| whom 


/ 
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whom he ſoon appeaſed by gentle language and the 

dignity of his perſon: a circumſtance that was much 
talked of, and applauded at that time. ] conclude then, 
that there is no way ſo proper or neceſſary to compoſe | 
a popular commotion, as the interpofition of ſome per. 
ſon of a grave and reſpectable preſence. —To return Mc 
therefore to the ſubject of the laſt chapter, we maya 
fee from the inſtance there cited, how obſtinately the 2 
Roman people were bent upon removing to Veii, be. h 
cauſe they had taken it into their heads that it would Wt: 
be greatly for their advantage, without ever conſider. a 
ing the diſadvantages that lay concealed under ſo ſpe. ac 
cious an appearance: and that from the tumults which 
aroſe upon that occaſion great miſchiefs muſt have en. ¶ ſu 
ſued, if the Senate had not wiſcly applied the autho. m 
rity and good offices of ſome grave and reſpectable ] E. 


perlons to prevent them. Eh 

o 

ha 

= of 

F or 

Ne 

Flow eaſy a matter it is to govern a State where the Peop: vio 

ere not corrupled; how hard to erect a Principality «ber: Wop 

there is an equality amongſt them; and that where them Mitac 

is no equality, @ Commonwealth cannot be eſtabliſhed. Wwi 

and 

HO we have elſewhere already dit hat 

courſed at large concerning what is to be hoped ta 

ot feared from corrupted States, it may not appear al- Na! 

together ſuperfluous however, to conſider a reſolution Hul 
of the Roman Senate upon a vow made by Camillus to 

_ dedicate a tenth part of the ſpoils taken from the Ve- 

entes to Apollo. But this booty having fallen into Hou 

the hands of the Commonalty and there being no other We" 

way of getting an exact account of it, the Senate pub: 1 

liſhed an edict, requiring every one to bring a tent po 

part of his plunder to the public Treaſury, Nov Bp Ms 

though this edict was ſoon after revoked, and anotie! ban 

EP 


method found of ſhewing their gratitude to A pol 
| | | | Without 
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vithout diſguſting the people *, yet it ſhews the con- 


— 


fidence which the Senate had in their honour, and that 
they made no doubt of their punctually fulfilling the 
purport of the edict as they were commanded : on the 
© other hand, we ſee that the people did not take any in- 
direct means to evade the force of it by delivering falſe 
accounts, but openly and honeſtly oppoſed it as an ille- 
gal exaction. This and many other examples which I 


have produced before upon other occaſions, may ſerve 


to demonſtrate the probity and devotion of that people, 
and what confidence was repoſed in them upon that 
account. Indeed no good at all is to be expected 
where theſe principles are not to be found, as we have 
ſufficient experience at preſent in thoſe States that are 
Emoſt corrupred ; but above all in Italy, and even in 
France and Spain too, which are not without their 
ſhare of corruption: and if there are not altogether 
ſo many diſorders in the two laſt mentioned, as daily 
happen in Italy, it is not ſo much owing to the virtue 
of the people, who are much degenerated, as to the 
form of their government, which being Monarchical, 
keeps them united in the power of their Princes and the 
vigour of their laws, which are not yet totally cor- 
Fupred, In Germany indeed there ſtill remain ſtrong 
traces of ancient goodnels and virtue: to which it is 
dwing that many Republics there retain their liberty, 


and keep up their Jaws and diſcipline in ſuch force, 


mat no enemy, either foreign or domeſtic, dares to 
ttack them +: and that this is really matter of fact, I 
Hall prove from an example not altogether unlike that 
Juit aow mentioned relating to the Senate and people 
: As it was reſolved to ſend a golden veſſel to Delphos, and there 
935 no gold to be had in the City, the Roman Ladies did a very ge- 
krous thing upon this occaſion, which delivered the people out of 
weir perplexity : for they met together, and agreed to conſecrate all 
Weir Jewels to this purpoſe. In acknowl<lgment of which ſacrifice, 
de Senate granted them the honour of fungral Orations, which the 
den only had been favoured with till that time. 
ET The great and rapid conqueits which Charles V. made in this 
buntry but a few years aſter, ſhew, either that our Author's Maxim 
pes not always hold good; or that the Germans were become very 
Mrupt, all on a ſudden as it were. 

of 
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of Rome. When theſe Republics have occaſion for 2 
money upon the public account, the Councils or Ma. 
giltrates in whom the ſupreme authority is lodged, i 
a tax of one, and ſometimes perhaps of two per cen 
according as the exigency requires, upon every man 
property: after which, at the time and place appoin:. 
ed, the people having firſt taken an oath that they pi 
their reſpective proportions to the full of their property, 
throw their money into a cheſt provided for that put 
poſe by the Collectors of the taxes, who never coun 
It, or require any other proof or voucher, but rhe 
own conſciences. From hence it appears, how muſe 
virtue and regard to Religion are left among this peo 
ple: for we may be aſſured that every man pays his due 
becauſe if they did not, the whole would not amount 
to the ſum it uled to do at the fame rate; in which ca 
the fraud would have been long ago detected and 2. 
other method taken. And this degree of honour and 
integrity is ſo much the more to be admired, as it g 
now ſo rare, and to {pake truth, hardly any whe 
elſe to be found; which I think is chiefly owing t 
two cauſes. In the firſt place, they never have by 

much commerce with their neighbours, being ſcldun 
_ viſited by them, and feldomer going abroad themſclves; 
but living contented with the food and clothing 
which are the product of their own country, an! 
thereby preventing all opportunities of evil converſs 
tion that might corrupt their manners: thus they hat 
leptibemſelves untainted by the example of the French 
the Spaniards, and Italians, three nations that are 
wicked enough to debauch the whole world. In tie 
next place thoſe Commonwealths that have kept them 
ſelves free and uncorrupt, will not ſuffer ary of there 
Subjects to live like gentlemen, on the contrary the 
always maintain as much equality amopeſt them a 
they can: and in Germany they hold fach perſons i 
ſo great abhorrence, that if by chance any of them fa 
under their laſh, they certainly put them to death ae 
the authors of all corru ption and diſorder. By Gente 


men, 1 mean ſuch as live in idlenels and luxury up" 
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the income of their eſtates, without any profeſſion or 
employment; a fort of Subjects chat are very pernict- 


ous in every Republic and Province: though indeed 


thoſe are ſtill more ſo that are called Lords, and have 


Caſtles and Juriſdictions and Vaſſals of their own. 


With theſe two ſorts of men the Kingdom of Naples, 


the territories of Rome, Romagna, and Lombardy 


abound : from whence it comes to paſs that there is 
no ſuch thing as a free Sate in all thoſe Provinces, be- 
cauſe the Nobility are mortal enemies to that kind of 
Government, and indced to all civil liberty; and there- 
fore to attempt the eftabliſhment of a tree Republic 


in ſuch countries would be a fruitleſs labour. But if 


any one had it in his power to new madel the Govern- 


ment of thoſe Countries, he mult of neceſſity reduce 


them into Monarchies; for where the whole mals is ſo 
corrupted that laws are not a ſufficient remedy, recourſe 


muſt be had to forcible meaſures and regal authority, 


to controul the ambition and correct the Jicentiouſneſs 
of the Nobility, with a high hand and arbitrary pow- 


er. The neceſiity of plocecding in this manner is 
obvious from the example of Juſcany, where three 


Commonwealths, Florence, Siena, and Lucca, have 


ſubſiſted a long time, though that Country is not a 
large one: «hd notwithſtanding the reſt of the Cities 


in that Province are dependent upon them, yet from 
their ſpirit and manner of government, it plainly ap— 
pears that they are in ſome meaſure free, and would be 


jo entirely if they could: the Reaſon of, which is, 


that there are but very few Gentlemen there, and no 
Lords, with. ſuch Juri! (diction as J have beforemention- 
ed: dor ſuch an equality amongſt the inhabit: ants, that 
an able man who was well a gf pa in ted with the politi- 
cal government of ancient N iblics, might eaſily 
eltablith a tree Commonweal:h 4 ere: ver ſo great has 
been their misfortune 1 therto, that th ey never have 


had any perſon that either could, or knew how to 80 


about io laudable an undertat. ng. 


From what has been {aid wen ay Craw this conclu— 
ſion, that whoſover mall endeavour to found a Com- 
VoL. III. N monwealth 
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monwealth where there are many Nobles and Gentle- 
men, will never effect his purpoſe, except he can firſt 
root them all out : on the other hand, whoever would 
eſtabliſh a Kingdom or Principality where there is near- 
ly an equality amongſt the people, will not be able to 
ſucceed in that attempt, unleis he ennobles ſeveral of 
the moſt amdriious and turbulent diſpoſition amongſt 
them; and that too not only in title but in fact, by 
giving them GCaltles and other poſſeſſions, by heaping 
tavours and riches upon them, by exalting them to 
honour and preterments, and by granting them power 
and juriſdiction &; that ſo while they maintain the 
authority of the Prince, and he ſupports them in 
their ambition, the reſt of the people mult be obliged 
to wear a yoke, which nothing but downright force 
and neceſſity could ever make them ſubmit to: and 
thus when the power of the Prince over-balances the 
ſtrength of the people, things may be kept in good 
order, and every man within His proper bounds. But 
ſince no body but a man of great authority, and rate 
abilities, can conſtitute a Monarchy in a Country that 
is naturally diſpoſed to a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, or erect a Republic in one that 1s calculated tor 
a monarcay, many have attempted both, but few have 
luccecded in either; the greatneſs ci the undertaking 
diſmaying ſome, and the difficulty embarrafiing others 
in ſuch a manner, that moit of them have tailed in 
their firſt endeavours. Ihe example of Venice may 
ſeem perhaps to refute my poſition, that a Common- 
wealth cannot be formed where Gentlemen abound ; 

becauſe none but ſuch as are Noble Venetians (or Gen- 
tlemen, which is the ſame) can be admitted into any 


+ This is practiſed by the Kings of Spain in their Sicilian and Nea— 
politan dominions, where there are few Villages that are not erected in- 
to Principalities, Duchies, lor Marquiſates ; thoſe nations being wonder- 
fully fond of great titles. 'This policy ſerves two ends in countries that 
are ſubject to revolutions, In the firſt place, it ruins the Nobility by 
making them ſpend their fortunes to ſupport ſuch titles in a ſumptu— 
ous manner: and in the next, it ſecures the people who are thereby 
made ſlaves and enemies to the Nobility. So that they can pever join 
to deliver their country from Tyranny ; for if one fide ſhould endea- 
ke of introduce a new Government, the other would be ſure to op- 
P e It. 
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office, or ſhare in the adminiſtration of that State. 
But this inſtance does not in the leaſt invalidate my aſ- 


ſertion: for the Venetian Nobles are rather ſo in name 


than in fact; as they have no great poſſeſſions in land 
or eſtates, their riches chiefly conſiſting in moveable 
goods and merchandize. Beſides, none of them have 


any Signiories or juriſdiction over others: ſo that a 
Gentleman amongſt them is nothing more than a title 


of honour and pre-eminence, not founded upon any 
of thoſe circumſtances which make them ſo conſiderable 
in other places. And though in other Commonwealths 
the Citizens are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral orders, yet at 
Venice they are divided into two only, the Nobility and 
the Commonalty ; the former either actually enjoying 
or being qualified to enjoy all employments and poſts 
of honour, whilſt the latter are total:y excluded from 
tem“; which occaſions no diſturbance in the State 


for reaſons that have-been elſewhere already aſſigned. 


Let him therefore who would eſtabliſh a government, 


form a Republic, if there either is, or he can make, 


an equality amonęſt the inhabitants of the Country: 
on the contrary, if there is a great and manifelt ine- 


quality, let him erect a Monarchy; ; Otherwiſe his Go- 


vernment will not be duly poiled, and conſequently 
of ſhort duration, 


* There are ſeveral Employments in that Republic at preſent, how- 
ever, peculiarly appropriated to the Cittadini or common Citizens, 
and to which the Nobles are never admitted; as the Chancellorſhip, 


the Offices of Secretary of State and Embaiies, the function of Rei- 


dents, &c. But properly ſpeaking, theſe Nobles and Citizens are all 
Merchants, ſome of whom have a ſhare in the adminiſtration, and 
others none at all : the firſt abuſing the power which they have over 
their dependents, from whom they exact great ſubmition, and are 
filed their Excc!lencies, as if they were Princes. | 
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Before any great misfortune befals a State, it is generally 
either prognoſticated by ſome Pcrient, or foretud by 
ſome Perſon or cther. 


E. ſee from many inſtances, both in ancient 

and modern Hiſtory, that betore any great 
misfortune happens to a State, it is commonly tore- 
told either by {oothſayers, or revelation, or ſigns in 
the heavens, or ſome other prodigy. How this comes 
to paſs I know not: but not to go far for a proof, 
every one knows that friar Girolamo Savonarola fore. 
told the return of King Charles VIII. of France into 
Italy before it happened „ and that, beſides this pre- 
diction, it was reported all over Tuſcany, that armed 
men were ſcen fighting in the air over the town cf 
Arezzo, and the claſhing of their arms heard by the 
peaple there +. It is likewiſe generally known, that 


* See what is ſaid of this Prophet in chap..vi. of the Prince; chap, 
xi, and xlv. book I. of the Political Diſcourſes. Savonarola foretoii 
the return of that Prince into Ita ly indeed, but it did not nNappcii; a; 
Mr. Bayle has proved at large in his Notes upon the word Savory, 
in his Dictionary : where likewiſe the Reader will find ſuficient ar; gu- 
ment to convince him, that notwithſtanding the extraordinary an lte. 
rity of his lie, the fervour and eloquence of his Sermons, and his 
pretenſion to Divine Revelations, he was certainly an impoltor, 
raiſe Prophet, and influenced by worldly confiderations, to act 0 
part he did. The whole, thou Ih very curious, is much too long to 
inſerted here. See likewi!e General Diction ary, vol. ix. p. 83, &. i 

I It grieves one to find ſuch ſtories as theſe, ſcattered in great ; 
dance, not only throughuthe works of Pagan Authors, bur: « even 
through thoſe of the greateſt and belt of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Hit 

| 2 as. — To give but two or three inſtances. The writer of the Fi 

ory of the Macca bees, book II. chav. v. ſay 8, & About the ſame tine 
e prepared for his ſecond voyage into Egypt. And then 1! 
Happened, that through all the City, for the ſpace of almoſt cory 
days, there were ſeen "Horſemen running in the air in cloth of gold 
and armed with lances, like a band of Soldiers: and troops of hort 
men in array, encountering and running againſt one another, with 
ſhaking of ſhields, and multitudes of pikes, and drawing of {words 


and caſting of darts, and glittering of golden ornaments, „and arne 15 
of all ſorts. Wherefore, every man prayed that Apparition mig 

turn to good.“ Thus likewiſe, d' Avila tells us, in the tenth Book of 
his Hiſtory of the Civil Wars of France,“ That there was a Propheq 


beioi? 
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before the death of Lorenzo de' Medici, the Dome 
and molt part of the Church of St. Reparata in Flo- 


current, not only in the camp, but through the whole Kingdom, that 
Henry III. ſhould be killed by a Friar.” See vel. II. p. 52. of the laſt 
Tranſlation. And in the eleventh book he favs, „ That before the 
battle of Yvry, a heavy ſtorm of rain falling from the Heavens, with 
dreadful thunder and lightning, threw the whole army into a terrible 
panic: not only becauſe retreats have an ill aſpect to thoſe that are 
not acquainted with the ſecret motives of their Commanders, but on 
account of the fame that was ſpread abroad of the prodigious ſtrength 


of the enemyꝰ's forces, and becauſe both fortune and the weather ſcem- 


ed to conſpire againſt their own army, which was almoſt halt drowned, 
and marched as if it was flying under favour of the night, though 
cloſe drawn up, and in good order. The terror of the rawer men was 
increaſed by a frightful Phznomenon, which, as the rain ceaſed, ap— 
peared in the middle of the ſky : for there were ſeen two large armies 
of a »lood-red colour, which viſibly ruſhed together in the air, amidſt 
horrible claps of thunder, and ſoon after diſappeared, leaving the 
event uncertain, and were covered again with exceeding thick and 


dark clouds. This ſpectacle, though diverlely interpreted by many, 


ſeemed molt probably, as they thought, to portend the ruin and de- 
ſtruction of their army, which being inferior in ſtrength, and entirely 
deſtitute of any other aſſiſtance than their own forces, retired, as if it 
was already conquered, whillt the Enemy kept advancing; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe theſe were the very places where the king's predecellors 
and his faction of the Hugonots loſt the firſt battle againſt the Duke of 
Guile, in the late Civil wars, and in which, the prince of Conde was 
both wounded and taken priſoner amidſt a terrible flaughter of his 
men.” p. 116, 117. | 

The ſtory of the Apparition of St. James of Compoſtelia mounted 
upon a white Horſe, and fighting like a Dragon for the Spaniards, 


againſt the Moors, might likewiſe here be recited out of the Spaniſh 


Hiſtorians, and a thouſand more out of our oben, if ſuch traſh was 
worth tranſcribing Montaigne, however, ſeems to approve of theſe 


things; for ſpeaking of Tacitus, book III. chap. viii. he ſays, A 


man may think him bold in his ſtories, as where he ſays, that a ſoldier 
carrying a burden of wood had his hands fo frozen to it, that they were 
ſevered from his arms. Annal. XIII. cap. xxxv. I always ſubmit to 
ſo great authorities in ſuch things. In what he ſays alſo of Veſpaſian, 
Hitt, lib. IV. cap. Ixxxi. that by the favour of the God Serapis, he 
cured a blind woman by anointing her eyes with his ſpittle, and I 
know not what other miracles, he follows the example and duty of all 
good Hiſtorians, who keep Reviſters of ſuch events as are of impor— 
tance. ' Amongſt public accidents are alſo common rumours and opi— 
nions ; for it is their part ro relate the things commonly believed, not 
to regulate them: that is the province of Divines and Philoſophers, 
who are the guides of men's conſciences. Quintus Curtius theretore, 
wiſely fays, lib. IX. cap. i. Equidem plura tranſcribo-quam credo: 
nam nec affirmare ſuſtineo de quibus dubito, nec ſubducere que ac- 
cepi, i. e. Indeed I relate more things tban 1 beiteve, for as I will not 
take upon me to affirm things whereof I doubt, ſo I cannot ſmother 
what J have heard.” We might likewiſe quote the authority of Livy 
in this reſpeR, lib. I. in the preface, and lib. VIII. cap. vi. © Hæc ne- 
"que affirmare neque refellere operæ pretium eſt ,, , , , tame rerum 


43 rence, 
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rence, were beat down by lightning *; that before 
the diſgrace and baniſhment of Pietro Soderini (who 

had been appointed Gonfalonier for life by the Flo- 
rentincs) the Palace was demoliſhed in the ſame man- 
ner. Many other examples of this kind might be 
produced; but for the fake of brevity, I ſhall men- 
tion only one more, and that out of Livy, who tells 
us, that one Marcus Cædicius, a Plebeian, reported 
to the Senate, that as he was paſſing along the Via 
Nova at midnight, he heard a voice, much louder 
than that of any man, which commanded him to go 
and tell the Magiſtrates, that the Gauls were upon 
their march to Rome r. The cauſe of theſe things, I 
think, is not unworthy of diſcuſſion by ſuch as are 
better verſed in the knowledge of natural and ſuper- 
natural matters than I pretend to be, Perhaps, (as 
ſome Philoſophers are of opinion) the air may be full 
of intelligent Beings, which foreſceing future events 
and compaſhonating mankind, give them timely warn- 
ing by theſe notices, to provide againſt the calamities 
that are to befal them . However that may be, no- 


ſtandum eſt, i. e. It is not worth while either to affirm, or to refute 
theſe matters; we muſt ſtand to 1eport.”” And as Tacitus wrote in a 
century, when the belief of Prodigies began to decline, he ſays, he 
ſhould not omit giving a place to things, however, received by ſo ma- 
ny worthy men, and with fo great reverence to Antiquity. This was 

well ſaid : let them deliver Hiſtory to us, more as they receive, than 
as they believe it.—If ſuch Hiſtorians are to be commended, certainly 
our good vir Richard Baker, and ſome others, of more recent dates, 
deſerve the higheſt applauſe. | 

See the end of the laſt book of the Hiſtory of Florence. 

+ See lib. V. cap. xxxii. | | 

T The Philoſophers here meant, are probably the Cabbaliſts, or 
Roficrucians, who ſuppoſe there are elementary Beings called Sylphs, 
Gnomes, Salamanders, &c. and that this Science introduces people 
into the ſanctuary of nature. They pretend that the Hebrews knew 
theſe aereal ſubſtances; that they borrowed their Cabbaliſtic Know- 
ledge from the Egyptians ; and that they have not yet forgot the art 
of converſing with the inhabitants of the air. The Abbe de Villars 
pleaſantly expoſes the ridiculous ſecrets of theſe Roſicrucians in bis 
Compte ce Gabalis. It is certain, however, that the notion of good 
and bad Angels, Genii, Dzmons, Intelligences, Spirits, or by what 
other name any one has a mind to call them, was ſpread all over the 
Eaſt long before the promulgation of Chriſtianity, both the Jews and 
Heathens believing that, not only every nation, but every particular 
perſon, had one of each ſort of theſe Beings, that was continually en- 
deavouring to do him either good or harm, according to the degree of 


thing 
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thing is more certain than that ſuch preſages have been 
obſerved. and that ſome great and heavy misfortune 
has always attended them. 


their reſpective powers; as might be ſhewn at large from a thouſand 


paſſages both in ſacred and protune hiſtory. Every one remembers the 
Demons of Socrares, Piotinus, Brutus, &c. Jnuced ail the Chriſtian 
Churches countenance it: in the Liturgy of our own we pray, 1 hat 
God, who. has ordained and conſtituted rhe lervices of Angels and 
men in a wonderful order, would metrcitully grant, that as his holy 
Angels always do him lervice in Heaven, lo, by his appointment, they 
may ſuccour and defend us on earth, &c.“ The Caleiniſts admit of 
it; and the Romith Church makes it a practical Doctrine. “ No ſyſ- 
tem is better adapted, ſays a great Modern, to bring the Docirine of 
the Platonilts (duly rectined) into repute, than the Doctrine of occa? 
fional cauſes I know not what may happen, but it is my opinion, 
that mankind will be forced, one time or other, to abandon mecha- 


nical Principles, unleſs they aſſociate to them tle wills of intelligent 
Beings or Spirits: and to ſay the truth, no Hypotheſis is better fitted 


to account for events, than that which admits of ſuch an aſſociation ; 
I mean ſuch events eſpecially as go by the name of caſualty, fortune, 
good luck, ill luck, dreams, &c. the cauſes of which are certainly 
regulated and determined by general laws, that are unknown tous; 
but which are probably only occaſional caules, like thoſe that make 
our ſouls act upon our bodies.“ Some have taught that the whole 
world 1s filied and animated by Genn: others have compared the na— 
ture of tneſe Intelligences with triangles. For, according to them, 
the Divine nature is like that of an equilateral triangle; that of Dæ-— 
mons to a triangle, two fides of whicn are equal, and the other un- 
equal; whilit that of man is like one, all fides of which are uneven, 
But as the fieid is large, thoſe that are deſirous of making further 
diſcurſions into it are reterred to the learned Dr. Dodwell's Diſſerta- 
tion on the Genius or Fortune of the Emperors, Prelect. 2, ad Spar— 
tiani Hadrianum, p. 174, & ſeq. To vol. I. p. 192. IV. p. 19. VII. p. 
326. VIII. p. 436. IX. p. 527. X. p. 221. of. the General Dictionary; 
to vol. J. No. 12. of the Spectator; and to vol. I. No. 13, and 48. of 
the Tatler, where this Subject is much better handled, | 

„% Milton, (ys Mr, Adailon) has finely deſcribed this mixed come 
munion of men and Spirits in the carthly Paradiſe ; and had doubtleſs 
his eye upon a verſe in old Hetiod, which is almoſt word for word the 


lame with his third line, in the following paſſage.” 


 ——— Nor think though men were none, 

That Heav'n wou'd want Sp:ctators, God want praiſe: 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the Earth 

Unfeen, both when we wake and when we fleep, 

All theſe with ceaſtleſs praiſe his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the iteep 

Ot echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 

Celeſtial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or reſponſive to each other's note, 

Singing their great Creator? Ott in bands 

Whilſt they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heav'nly touch of inſtrumental ſounds 

In fuil harmonic number join'd, their Songs 

Divide the night, and litt our Soul to Heaven. 
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CHAP. LVII. 


The Mullilude united is s frong and formidable; but ſex 
parated, it is weak aud contemptible. 


ANY of the Romans, after their country bad 

been plundered and laid waſte by the Gauls, 
lett Rome, and went to hive at Veu, contrary to the 
expreſs injunctions of the Senate. Upon which, an— 
other Edict was publiſhed, to remedy this diſorder, 
commanding eve:y one, upun very fevere penalties 
to return to his tormer habitation before a certain time: 
and though every body mace a juke of this Edict at 
firſt; yer, when the day appointed drew near, they 
all thought fit to obey it; tor as Livy lays, “ Ex fe- 
4 rocibus univerſis, Gnguli, metu ſuo, obedientes 
« ftuere: though they were ſo ſtubborn and contu- 
&< macious all together; yet ſingly, every man began 


< to be afraid of himſelf, and that made them ail at 


& laſt become tractable and obedient”. And certainly 
nothing can give us a more juſt idea of the populace 
in ſuch caſes than this inſtance: for they are always 
refractory and bold at firft, and ſpeak freely aca:nſt 
the decrees of their Sovereign; but when they {ce 
the rod ſhaken over their backs, they begin to Giltruſt 
each other, and every one takes care of himſelt. 
From hence it appears, how little account is to be 
made of what the multitude ſays, either for or againſt 
the government of their Prince ; provided he i 
in a condition to keep them in a g00d humour, os 
they are fo, and to prevent them from doing him any 


hurt when they are in a bad one. By a bad humour, 


J mean ſuch as proceeds from any common occur- 
rence, and mult except that regret which is owing el- 
ther to the loſs of their liberties, or of ſome Prince 
that was much beloved by them, and is ſtil] living; 


for, upon ſuch occaſions, their reſentment is always 


very 
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very ſharp, and cannot be kept under without rigo- 
rous meaſures. But as to diſguſts which ariſe from 
© other cauſes, they are eaſily diſſipated ; eſpecially 
” when they have no body to head them: for as there 
is nothing fo terrible as their fury in one caſe, ſo no- 
thing is more weak and contemptible in the other; be- 
cauſe, though they may have arms in their hands, they 
are preſently reduced, if one can ſtand their firſt ſhock: 
ſince when their ardour begins to cool, they mult na- 


turally be ſenſible they are doing wrong; and there 
5 O O 


fore, every man beginning to be afraid for himſelf, 


will endeavour to provide for his own ſafety, either 


by flight, or making his peace ſome other way. 
When the populace therefore are once in motion, it 


1s their beſt way, in order to ſecure themſelves, to 


chuſe ſome leader, who may not only regulate their 
proceedings, but keep them firm together, and take 


YDroper meaſures for their ſecurity; as the Roman 
3 


people did when they left the city upon the death of 
Virginia, and appointed twenty Tribunes to protect 


them: other wile it will always happen, as Livy ob- 
ſerves, that when they are united, they will be ſtrong 
and reſolute; but when divided, and every man 


thinks only for himſelf, they will become feeble and 


abject. 


CHAP.-Lvilt. 


That the multitude are wiſer and more conſtant in general 


than a Prince. ; 


IVV. and all other Hiſtorians agree, that nothing 
is more changeable than the multitude: they 
viten condemn a man to death, and afterwards bit- 
terly lament the loſs of him; as it happened in the 
cale of Manlius Capitolinus, whom the Roman peo- 
ple firſt ſentenced to die, and then bewailed his death: 
** Populum brevi,” ſays Livy, © Poſteaquam ab eo 
* periculum nullum erat, deſiderium ejus tenuit; 
after the people were out of all danger from him, 


they 


* 
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« they heartily wiſhed him alive again “.“ And in 
another place, where he is ſpeaking of what happen- 
ed at Syracule, after the death of Hieronymus, ne- 
phew to Hiero, he lays, „ Haec natura multitudinis 
« eſt, aut humiliter ſervit, aut ſuperbe dominatur ; 

4e ſuch is the nature of the multitude, they either ſer: 
c vilely obey, or inlolently dComineer.” 

I know not therefore, whether in aa to 
defend a notion that is exploded by all other authors, 
J may not have taken a talk in hand, which I ball 
either be obliged to abandon with diſgrace, or find 
very difficult to acquit myſelf of with reputation : but 
however that may be, I think, and always ſhall think, 
there can be no harm in maintaining an opinion by 
arguments and reaſoning alone, where no violence 1s 
offered to enforce it. 1 ſay then, in regard to the fault 
with which writers in general reproach the multitude, 
that particular men, and Princes eſpecially, are as 
liable, or more ſo perhaps, to be accuſed of it: for 
every one that does not regulate his conduct by Jaws, 
will behave himſelf as ill as a multitude that has broke 
looſe from all reſtraint. This may plainly appear, if 
we conſider how few good and wile Princes there are, 
or ever have been in the world; I mean ſuch Princes 
as have had it in their power to violate the laws, and 
break down the barriers that were oppoſed to their li- 
centiouſneſs or ambition F. Amongſt ſuch indeed, 
we may number the Kings of Egypr, who reigned in 
the moſt early times, when that country was governed 


* Thus likewiſe the ſame Hiſtorian ſays, in the caſe of Appius 
Claudius (not the Decemvir) lib. II. cap. Ixii. Hand ita multum 
interim temporis fuit : ante tamen quam prodicta dies veniret, morbo 
moritur: cujus Jaudationem cum Tribuni plebis impedire conaren- 
tur, plebs fraudari ſolenni honore ſupremum diem tanti viri noluit: 
& laudationem tam æquis auribus mortui audivit, quam vivia cculatio- 
nem audierat, & exequias frequens celebravit.” 

+ Diocleſian uſed to ſay, That nothing was more difficult than 
than to govern well ;” 8 perfectly knew the reaſons of that diff. 
. culty. They are recited by Vopiſcus, an author who remarks, that 
in the great number of Roman Emperors, there were reckoned but 
very few good Princes, and commend the expreſſion of a Jeſter, who 


uſed to ſay, That all the good Princes might be painted in a ring. 
Vopiſc. cap. xliv. : 
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11 by laws; to whom ve might add thoſe of Sparta, and 
in our own age thoſe of France alſo, which Kingdom 
is ruled with more lenity and veneration for the laws, 
© than any other that we know of at preſent . Bur 
Princes that live in ſuch governments as theſe and are 
© reſtrained by laws, are not to be compared with a diſ- 
| folute and unbridled rabble, or ranked amongſt thoſe 
© whoſe natural diſpoſition we are to examine in com- 
| © mon with that of other men, to ſee whether it reſem- 
| bles the diſpoſition of the united body of the people; 
| © becauſe, in that caſe, we ought likewiſe, on the other 
t hand, to compare them with thoſe common people 
who are under the ſame reſtrictions as themſelves, and 
then we ſhall find full as much goodneſs in one as the 
other, and that the populace are neither apt to be too 
t # inſolent when in power, nor too abject in ſubjection; 
but like the Roman people, who whilſl the Republic 
continued incorrupt, ſhewed no ſigns either of one or 
the other, but kept up their proper dignity with ho- 
nour, and lived like free men, in due obedience to 
e ©. the Jaws and authority of their Magiſtrates. If it be- 
f | came neceſſary indeed, at any time, to make a ſtand 
\ | 2gainſt ſome deſigning and over-powerful Citizen, 
they did it effectually; as in the caſe of Manlius Ca- 
1 pitolinus, the Decemviri, and ſeveral others, who 
. © were taking meaſures to oppreſs and enſlave them. 
„ On the contrary, when the intereſt of the public re- 
quired it, they were no leſs obedient to their Conſuls 
and Dictators, than they had been ſtubborn and in- 
flexible in maintaining their rights and liberties at 
other times. Nor was their regret for the death of 
Manlius at all to be wondered at, ſince it was the 
memory of his virtues that occaſioned it, which were 
| ſuch as made every one lament the lois of him, and 
might have made a Prince behave as they did, in the 
n © fame circumſtances ; for nobody can deny that it is 
natural for all men to praiſe and admire virtue, even 
ue in their enemies; and it is my opinion, that if Man- 
I ® Some exceptions ad be made in theſe times, | 
8 8 lius 
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hus could have been raiſed from the dead, in the 
midſt of their lamentations for him, the people would Þ 
have paſſed the very ſame ſentence upon him again, 
In like manner we read of ſeveral Princes, and tuck 
as have been accounted wiſe ones too, that have pur 
people to death whom they heartily wiſhed alive again; Þ 
as Alexander did in the caſe of Clitus and others of his 
friends, and Herod with regard to Mariamne. But! 
what Livy ſays concerning the nature of the mul. 
tude, is not meant of ſuch a one as is reſtrained by 
a regard to Laws, like the Roman people; but of 2 
ſeditious unbridled rabble, like that of Syracuſe, which Þ 
have broke their reins, and behave like mad men; 
committing a thouſand irregularities and extravagan-Þ 
cies, like Alexander and Herod in the inſtances jul Þ 
now cited. | 
The multitude therefore is no more to be accuſe Þ 
of fury and inconſtancy than a Prince: for they ate 
both ſubject to caprice and enormities when they ate 
above the Laws, and can tranſgreſs with impunity: 
of which ſeveral examples might be produced (beſide 
thoſe already quoted) from amonglt the Roman Em. 
perors and other Princes and Tyrants, who were gui 
ty of as much levity and inconſiſtency in their condud 
as ever any multitude was. I mult beg leave then to 
differ from the common opinion, that the people 
when maſters are more light, changeable, and un- 
grateful than particular Princes: indeed if any one 
ſays they are both ſo, he will be pretty near the mark; 
but if he declares in favour of the latter, he is very 
much miſtaken. For the people that have the auth 
rity wholly in their own hands, and conduct them. 
ſelves according to the Laws, will act with as much, Þ 
or perhaps more ſteadineſs, prudence, and gratitude 
than any Prince, be he accounted ever ſo wiſe : on the 
contrary, a Prince that has got above the power UP? , 
the Laws, will be more fickle, imprudent, and un- 
_ grateful than any multitude whatſcever ; which dots 
not proceed ſo much from any diverſity in their na- 
tures, (for they are pretty much the ſame; or if * 1 
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4 be any ſuperiority in this caſe, it is on the ſide of the 
py people) as from the difference of the veneration which 
© they reſpectively have for the laws of their country. 
| # If we examine the conduct of the Roman people, we 
I hall find that for the ſpace of four hundred years they 
|: hated the very name of King, as much as they were 
fond of glory, and ſtudious for the good of the Com- 
| monwealth, which plainly appears from numberleſs 
inſtances. But if any one ſhouid object that they were. 
t mamefully ungrateful to Scipio, a former diſcourſe, 
© whercin 1 have proved at large that the people are not 
ſo ungrateful as Princes, may ſerve for a ſufficient an- 
fer“. As to prudence, ftability, and judgment, I 
maintain that they far exceed Princes in thole qualifi- 
FF cations: and there is much reaſon in that laying, 
"| © Vox populi vox Dei: the voice of the people is the 
| „ voice of God:“ for it is certain that the united 
body of the people ſeldom err in their prognoſtica- 
tions; fo that it feems as if they foreſaw the good or 
evil that was to befal them BY ſome ſecret inſtinct or 
©F* inſpiration. In judging of doubtful matters they are 
very rarely miſtaken: when two Orators for inſtance, 
EZ equally eminent in their profeſſion, have harangued 


them upon different ſides of a queſtion, they hardly 

l ” ever fail to incline to what is moſt rational; which 

0 ſhews that they are capable both of diſcovering truth FI 
VE and embracing it: and if they ſometimes err in their "x 
g judgment concerning ſuch actions as appear either 

"| magnanimous, or highly for their advantage, (which 


© we have allowed before) + are not Princes oftener mil- 
led by a variety of paſſions, to which they are much 
more ſubject, and greater flaves than the people? In 
the election of Magiſtrates they make a more Judict- 


. ous choice than Princes; for it is a very Cificult mat- 
op ter to perſuade them to advance a man of corrupt 
de morals or infamous character; whick-yet is an eaſy 
he and common thing with Princes, If they take a d1(- 
" gut to any thing they retain it for ages; but Prin ces 
es 8 C See Chap. xxix. of this Book. ET 

£ 7 See Chapters xlviland Jiu, of this Book, 
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ſoon change their opinions: of both which things, I 


will give an inſtance in the Roman people, who during 


the courſe of ſo many hundred years, and in the 
choice of ſo many Conſuls and Tribunes, did not 
make above four elections of which they had any 
cauſe to repent; and held the name of King in ſuch 
deteſtation, as I have obſerved before, that no Citizen, 
how much ſoever they were obliged: to him, ever af. 
fected that name or power, who did not feel the weight 
of their reſentment, It is evident likewiſe that thoſe 


States where the people have had the chief authority, 
have always extended their dominion further, and in 
- a ſhorter time, than ever they were able to do under 


the government of any Prince; as the Romans did 
after the expulſion of Kings, and the Athenians when 
they had ſhook off the yoke of Piſiſtratus: for which 
no other reaſon can be aſſigned, than that a popular 
Government is better than a Regal one. Nor can the 


| Paſſages quoted out of Livy at the beginning of this 
chapter, or elſewhere, in any wile ſerve to invalidate 


this aſſertion: for when all the good and ill qualities 
are duly ſtated betwixt a Prince and a popular Go- 
vernment, it will plainly appear that the balance will 
be greatly in favour of the latter, eſpecially in point 
of probity and true glory *. Bur if a Prince ſeems to 


I know ſome men of parts, ſays Mr. Bayle, who are ſurpriſed, 
that in Kingdoms where the Prince's authority is unlimited, the in- 
ſtructors of youth are allowed to read the books of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans to them, in which we find fo many examples of the love 
of liberty, and ſo many antimonarchical Maxims.“ But this is not 
more ſurpriſing than to ſee Republican States permit their Law-Pro- 
feſſors to explain the Code and Digeſt, in which there are fo many 
principles which ſuppoſe the Supreme and inviolable authority» of the 
Emperor, Here we ſee two things which feem equally furpriling, 
but in reality ought not to ſurpriſe any body: for omitting ſeveral 
reaſons which might be urged, may we not fay, that the fame books 
which contain the poiſon with regard either to Monarchs or Republics, 
contain likewiſe the Antidote? If we ſee on one hand the great Max- 
ims of liberty, and the noble examples of courage, with which 1t has 


been maintained or recovered ; we lee on the other, factions, (cd1- 


tions, and tumultuous humours, which diſturbed, and at laſt ruined 
that infinite number of little States, which ſhewed themſelves ſuch 
zealous enemies to tyranny in ancient Greece. Does not this picture 
ſecm to be a leſſon very capable of diſabuſing thoſe that are terrified 


have 
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have the advantage in enacting good laws, and eſta- 
bliſhing new Statutes and inſtitutions for the benefit 


at Monarchy? Mr. Hobbes thought ſo; for he publiſhed a Tranſlation 
of Thucydides with this view, Turn the tables, and you will find 
that this picture will be very proper to give an inſtruction different 
from the former, and to ſtrengthen the horror againſt Monarchy : for 
whence came it (ſome one may ſay) that the Greeks and Romans 
choſe rather to be expoſed to theſe cenſuſions than to live under 4 
Monarchy ? Did not this ariſe from the hard cordition to which Ty- 
rants had reduced them? Aud muſt not an evil be very grievous, in- 
ſufferable, and deplorable, when people chuſe to deliver themſelves 


from it at ſo dear a rate? It is certain that the deſcription which Hiſtory 
has left us of the conduct of ſeveral Monarchs gives us horror, and 
© makes our hair ſtand of an end, It is to no purpole to object, that, 


generally ſpeaking, more diſorders have been occatoned by the con- 


© ſpiracies which have put an end to Tyrann, than there would have 
been by ſuffering it; or to urge What happened upon the death of 
© Hiero the Syracuſan. The people of Syracuie, who had enjoyed great 
= happineſs under the long reign of that Prince, immediately loſt their 
patience under his Succeſſor, who governed in a tyrannical manner, 
and not only killed him in the very beginning of the ſecond year of 


his reign, but ſoon atter put two of Hierys daughters, and three of 
his grand-daugbters, to death aiſo. Of theſe five Princeſles, there 
were three againſt whom no complaint had been made, and who had 
fled as it were to the foot of the altar. Was not this removing one Fy- 
ranny to eftab}:th a greater, © ut tyrannos ulſciſcendo, que odiſſent 


ſcelera ipſi imitarentur,” as Heracita, one of Hiero's daughters, repre- 


ſented to her murderers? Was Livy in the wrong to remark upon 


this occaſion, „that the people are incapable of keeping within due 


bounds, and that they are humble even to bafeneſs when they obey, 
but inſolent to the laſt degree when they command?“ The maſſacre 


of theſe five Princefles was not the raſh action of ſome private perſons 


only: it was commanded by the Senate and people of Syracuſe, and 
this too whilſt the memory of Hiero was ſtill freſh amongſt them, a 
Prince whom they had loved fo tenderly and juſtly. . But the injuſtice 
of their barbarous decree was ſo manifeſt, that they immediately per- 
ceived it and revoked it; which fi-nified nothing, for it was already 
executed. The factions however were not Extiiiguſhed by the entire 


extirpation of that family; they increaſed daily, and in a ſhort time 


overturned the liberty of the country; for they expuled Syracuſe to 
the Romans, who beſieged and conquered it. 


Sæ vos namque pati faſtus, Juvenemque cruento 
Flagrantem luxu, & miſcentem turpia duris, 
Haud ultra faciles, quos ira metuſque coquebant 
Jurati obtruncant, nec jam modus enſibus, addunt 
Fæmiueam cædem, atque inſontum rapta fororum 
Corpora proſternunt ſerro, nova ſævit in armis 
Libertas, jactatque jugum, pars Punica caſtra, 
Pars Italos & nota volunt: nec turba furentum 
Dell, quæ neutro ſociari f;ed-re malit, Lib. XIV. I. 102. 


of 


| | | Silius Italicus finely - 
deſcribes the confuſion into which that City fell after the Tyrant Hie. 
rony mus and his relations were killed, | 
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of civil ſociety; the other without doubt have fo much 
the ſuperiority in maintaining and improving whar 
1s already eſtabliſhed, that they deſerve more glory 
than the founder, 

To cut this matter ſhort, I ſay that if ſome Princi. 
palities have ſubſiſted for a long courſe of years, there 
are inſtances of Republics of no leſs antiquity, and 
that both have owed the length of their duration tg 
the obſervation of their laws: for a Prince that fol. 
lows no other rule but the dictates of his own will, if 
he has it in his power fo to do, is unwiſe and coun. 
teracts himſelf; and a people that proceed in the 
lame manner deſerve no better title Since the com. 
pariſon therefore is betwixt a Prince that is reſtrained 
by laws, and a pcople in the ſame circumitances, [ 
am convinced there will be no more virtue found in 
the latter than in the former: but if we ere to com- 


pare them as equally free from all ties and reſtriction 
of that kind, and perfectly at their own liberty, , 
ſhall ſtill find fewer and Jeſs pernicious errors in th 
people than in the Prince, and thoſe too much eaſier 
to be remedied. For a licentious and tumultuuu 


A man may repreſent this as long as he pleaſes, he will not cor. 
vince thoſe that are prejudiced againſt Munuihy ; they will ant 
him, that from the very conftideration, that the diſorders of it can! 
be remedied but by ſuch ſhocking miteries, he ought to conclude th 
it is a very great evil. 

* The following reflection made by Oernhielm, in his Life of Ponte 
de la Gardie, a Swediſh General, is a very good one, viz. that a Prin. 
who hearkens only to his paſſions without regarding what is due 
God, his ſubjects, and the laws of his country, deprives nimſelkd 
the molt neceſſa ary ſuppoꝛ ts of his power ; for he cannot expect to Fn 

that fidelity in his ſubjects, which is ſufficient to Opp: oe an enemy t! 
ſhall attack him, This he exemplifies in the cale of Eric, King 
Sweden, % Prevenit adventum ducum fama collecti in regem cx. 
citus: ad quam excitus, implorat opem civium, quorum plerique yt: 


tæſi acerbi regiminis, ſurdas obvertunt aures precanti, hilares a 


niſſe tempus quo jugi ind ies ingraveſcentis leventur onere, anteq 


ſaccumbant penitus interituri. Itaque ſubnixus ope alone” 8 


quorum animis nondum obſoleverat majeſtas ſui principis, congs. 
zue cum pluribus ac fortioribus, non pe oterat non redigi ad ang ut: 
Atque tum praierccl regi adparuit, & favoie civium & ſacceſiu fu! 


end porentice deftitui potentes rerum, cum exuti reverenti nun 1 


& legum, exampla poteſtate uſurpant nil præter trucem quideis in , 
jectos a; gendi licentiam. Id Erico regi accidit, quem folio ſublins® 
vidit, Lol o11ens, eundum occ: idens vidit provolutum ad aliena gens 
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people are ſoon appeaſed and reduced to right reaſon 


by the interpoſition of ſome grave and reſpectable 
; perſon *: but who can plead againſt a Tyrannical 


Prince, or what redreſs is there but the ſword ? From 
hence we may eaſily come to a determination betwixt 
them, and conclude that evils and diforders which re- 
quire the ſharpeſt remedies, are certainly more dan- 

erous than thoſe that may be cured by gentle means. 
Beſides, when the people are in a ferment, and have 
thrown off all reſtraint, there is not ſo much to be 
immediately apprehended from any preſent miſchief 
they are likely to commit, as from what may after— 
wards enſue; for ſuch a State of confuſion may chance 
to end in tyranny : but with regard to a Prince the 
cale is quite different; becauſe the preſent evils are 
moſt grievous, and it is hoped that his enormities 
will at laſt make him ſo odiovs, that the people will 
ſhake off his yoke and reſume their liberties. We ſee 
the difference then; in one caſe the calamity is actu— 
ally preſent, and in the other there is only a probabi- 
lity at moſt of its happening: the ſeverity of the peo- 
ple extends only to ſuch as they think are conſpiring 
againſt the public good; whilſt that of a Prince is 
chiefly exerted upon thoſe that he imagines may in- 


| jure his particular intereſts. But the tide of prejudice 


I know runs high againſt the people : becauſe every 
body is at liberty to ſpeak ill with impunity of them, 
even when they have the government in their hands; 
but againſt a Prince no man dares to open his mouth 
without much caution and reſerve. Now fince the 
ſubject ſeems naturally to lead me to it, it may not be 
amils perhaps to ſay ſomething in the next chapter 


concerning leagues and confederacies made with 
Princes or Commonwealths ; and to confider which of 
"Þ them are moſt to be depended upon. 


See Chap, liv. of this Bock. 
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CHAP. LX. 


Whether an Alliance made to a Prince cr a Common. 
wealth is moſt to be confided in. 


INCE it daily happens that Treaties and Alli. 
| ances are made either betwixt two Princes, or 
two Commonwealths, or betwixt a Commonwealth 
and a Prince, it {eems neceſſary to examine whether 
the fidelity of a Prince or a Commonwealth be the 
more ſtable, and to conſider which of them is moſt to 
relied on; and upon enquiry it appears that in moſt 
Ccaies they are much alike, though they differ in ſome, 
Jam perſuaded however, that when either a Prince 
or a Commonwealth is forced to enter into a treaty 
by downright neceſſity, neither of them will obferve 
the conditions of it; eſpecially if their State ſhould 
be endangered by it; for in ſuch a cale, both one and 
the other would preſzntly break it, how kindly ſoever 
they may have been uſed. Demetrius, ſurnamed Po- 
liorcetes, had ſhewn the Athenians many great fa- 
vours : but happening to be defeated by his enemies, 
and flying to Athens tor refuge, as a people that were 
his allies, and under conſiderable obligations to him, 
he was refuſed ſhelter there; a circumſtance that 
mortified him much more than the loſs of his army *. 
After Pomp:y was routed by Cæſar at Pharijalla, he 
fled into Egypt to Ptolemy, in hopes of finding pro- 


* Though he had ſhewn them many great favours, yet be hal 
been guilty of uch oppreſſion that they could never forget it. Among 
other inſtances which might be quoted, he exacted two hundred aid 
fifty talents of them at one time, which he ſaid was for pin-mon*y 
for his concubine Lamia, a ſaying that galled them more than th? 
loſs of their money: after which he upbraided them with their meat: 
neſs, and told tbem there was not ſo much as one man among {!t them. 
that had the leaſt ſpark ot courage: like the taunt of Tiberius to tle 
Roman Senate mentioned by Tacitus, Annal. lib. III. cap. Ixv. “ +: 
moriæ proditur Tiberium quoties curia egrederetur Græcis verbis in 
hunc modum eloqui ſolitum, O homines ad Servitutem paratos! dcin, 
cet etiam illum, qui libertatem publicam nollet, tam projectæ Sefa 
entium patientiæ tædebat.“ 
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tection there, as he had formerly reſtored that Prince 
to his Kingdom: but Ptolemy, inſtead of protecting 


him, baſely cauſed him to be murdered, In both 
theſe caſes the ingratitude was owing to the ſame 
cauſe; yet the humanity of a Commonwealth we ſee 
was greater than that of a Prince ®. But whenſo- 
ever either one or the other 1s afraid of ſuffering 


any great damage, they will both act 1n the ſame 


manner. 
It mult be obſerved likewiſe, that if any Prince or 


Commonwealth ſhould ſo punctually adhere to their 


engagements as to run the riſque of being ruined by 
it, their motives for ſo doing may proceed from the 
ſame caules : for as to a Prince, it may probably hap- 
pen that he is confederated with ſome other great 


| Potentate, who though he cannot protect him at that 


time, may (as the other is perſuaded) be able to re— 
ſtore him to his dominions afterwards, if he ſhould 
chance to loſe them; or if he has always firmly ſup— 


ported his intereſts, he may either think an accom- 
madation with the enemy impoſſible, or that he can- 


not depend upon his word: which was the caſe of all 
the Neapolitan Princes who took part with the French 


when they invaded the Kingdom of Naples. And as 


to Republics, it was exactiy the ſame with Saguntum, 


which was ruined by continuing firm to its alliance 
with the Romans; and with Florence in the year 15125 
when it ſided with the French. 5 
All things being duly conſidered however, I am of 


opinion, that where the danger is imminent, it is bet- 


* Acertain modern ſays, © that Kings do not look upon any one as 
naturally either their friend or their enemy; but that their private 
Interelt is the only conſideration by which they judge with whom they 
are to enter into an alliance, None but the 1gnorant would rely on 
the friendſhip of Sovereigns, even towards one another. To lee the 
preſents which they exchange, and the intercourſe of reſpectful let- 
ters betwixt them in time of peace, would make one believe they are 


the moſt ſincere friends, and will love each other as long they live ; 


but it is very often true that they are at the ſame time negociating a 


_ treaty in order to a rupture, and intend to ferve one another no 


longer, than till they have an e of commencing hoſtili— 
ties with ad vantag e. 
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ter to truſt to a Republic than a Prince : for though 
they ſhould both be diſpoſed to act in the ſame man- 
ner, yet the former being flow in its motions, will be 
longer than a Prince before it comes to any refolution, 
and conſequen:ly before it determines to violate its 
engagements, Treaties are generally broken for the 
Take of ſome advantage: and in this reſpect, Republics 
always behave with much more honour than Princes ; 
for we might produce many examples, where a very 
ſmall matter of gain has tempted a Prince to forfeit 
his honour, when a proſpect of the greateſt advantage 


could not corrupt a Commonwealth. Themiſtocles, 


in an harangue to the Athenians, {aid he had ſome- 
thing to propoſe, which would be of infinite advan- 
tage to their country; but that he durſt not make it 
public to every one, becauſe that would prevent its 
being put into execution. Upofi this, the Athenians 
deputed Ariſtides to hear his propoſals, and to take 
ſuch reſolutions upon them as he ſhould think moſt 
proper. Themiſtocles therefore repreſented to him 
in private, that the whole Navy of Greece lay in a 
place (though indeed under the protection of their 


good faith) where they might eaſily either take or de- 


{troy every Ship, which would make them abſolute 
maſters of all the other States in Greece. But when 
Ariſtides came to make his report to the people, he 
told them that I hemiſtocles had imparted ſomething 
to him which indeed would be of exceeding great ad- 
vantage, but highly diſhonourable to the Common- 
wealth; upon which account it was unanimouſly re- 
jected, without any further enquiry into the nature of 
it, Now Philip of Macedon and many other Princes, 
who were governed by {elf-intercft in every thing, 
would not have been ſo ſcrupulous and delicate upon 
ſuch an occaſion; eſpecially Philip, who gained more 
by violating his faith than any other method whatſo— 
ever, As to breaking a treaty, by not punctually ob- 
ſerving every article of it, it is ſo common a thing, 
that 1 ſhall ſay nothing of it here: I ſpeak only of 


outrageous and extravagant infractions; of which, 


I am 
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I am of opinion, a Republic will always be more 


tender than a Prince, and conſequently is more to 
be confided in. 


. 


That the Conſulſoip aud all other Dignities in Rome were 
conferred without reſpea of age. 


T appears from the Hiſtory of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, that after the Plebeians obtained the 

Honour of the Conlulſhip, they admitted any Citizen 

to it without the leaſt reſpect either of age or extrac- 

tion : indeed the Romans at no time ever regarded 
gage, but conſtantly preferred men of merit and virtue 

| whether they were old or young; as is manifeſt from 
the inſtance of Valerius Corvinus, who was made Con- 

iu] when he was but twenty-three years of age; which 
gave him occaſion to ſay (a little oſtentatiouſly indeed) 
in one of his harangues to his Soldiers, that the Con- 

| ſyiſhip was ** premium virtutis, non ſanguinis; the 

| © reward of virtue, not a privilege of high birth“ 
Now whether they acted wiſely in this, or not, would 
bear ſome debate. As to Nobility of blood, they 
. | vere under a neceſſity indeed of diſpenſing with that; 


and the ſame neceſſity that operated at Rome, mult 

| likewiſe have its weight in any other State that aſpires 
f | tothe grandeur which Rome attained to, as we have 
„ I flſewhere obſerved : for men will not expoſe them- 


„ © {Ives to all manner of hardſhips and perils without 


a ſome hope of reward: nor can they be deprived of the 


e hope of ever obtaining that reward, without manifeſt 
= danger. It ſoon became expedient therefore to in- 
- ſpire the Plebeians with the hope of being admitted 


to the Conſulſhip; with which they were amuſed a 
conſiderable time without obtaining that honour: but 
Laiterwards being reſolved to live upon expectation no 
longer, it was found neceſſary to admit them to it. 
A State however that has no occaſion to employ the 
* | | O 3 8 6 Plebe- 
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Plebeians in any great and glorious undertaking, may 
treat them in another manner if it pleaſes, as I faid 
before; but if it affects to emulate the Romans, it 
muſt make no diſtinction amongſt its ſubjects. So 
much for this part of the queſtion. 

As to the matter of age, it ſeems clear that it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make no difference in this point: 
for in advancing a young man to ſome dignity which 
requires the prudence of maturer age, we may be al. 
ſured (if the power of electing is in the people) they 
will never prefer any one that has not highly merited 
it by his virtue and extraordinary ſervices : and it a 
young man has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that manner, 
it would not only be very ungrateful, but of bad con- 
ſequence, if a Commonwealth, ir.ſtead of availing it. 
ſelf of ſuch abilities, ſhould wait till he was grown 
old, and had loſt that vigour of body, that courage 
and activity which might have been of eminent ſervice 

to his country“: accordingly we fee the Romans ad- 


* Our laws, ſays Montaigne, book I. chap. Ivii. abſurdly deter. 
mine that a man is not capable of managing his eſtate till he is twenty}. 
five years of age. Auguſtus cut off five years from the ancient 5e. 
man Standard, and declared that a man was old enough at thirty st 
be a Judge, Servius Tullius excuſed Gentlemen of above forty ſeven | 
years of age from the fatigues of war; Augultus di{mifſed them =} 
forty-five; though methinks it ſeems a little unreaſonable that mane . 
ſhould be ſent home to their fire-ſides, till they are fifty- five or xt | 
J am of opinion that our vocation and employment thould be , f 
tended as far as poſſible for the public good; but I think it a faut „ 
the other hand that we are not employed ſoon enough. This Eu, « 
peror was Arbiter of the whole World at nineteen, and yet wo; 
have a man to be thirty before he could bear the loweſt office. Fe 
my part, I believe our underſtandings are as ripe at twenty as ti be 
ever will be, or are capable of being. A mind that did not give , 
dent proof of its force by that time, never gave proof of it atterwart 
Natural parts and Genius exert themſelves at that term or nie 
They ſay in Dauphiny | : 


Si eſpino no picquo quan nai 
A pena que picquo giamai. i. e. 


& If the thorn does not prick then, it will ſcarce ever prick.” 


Of all the great actions I ever heard or read of, I have obſerved 
in for mer ages and in our own, that more have been performed} 
men before the age of thirty than after; and often too in the li 
the very ſame perſons. May I not ſafely inſtance in thoſe of Hann 


val ; 


Chap. LX. Tur FirsT Drcap or Livy. 199 
vanced Valerius Corvinus, Scipio, Pompey, and 
many others of that age; and to fo good purpoſe, 


and Scipio ? The better half of their lives they lived upon the glory 
they had acquired in their youth: they were great men after, it js 
true, in compariſon of others; but by no means in compariton of 
themſelves. As to my own part, I do certainly believe, that ſince 
that age, both my underflanding and my conſtitution have rather de- 
cayed than improved, and retired rather than advanced, It is poſſible 
that with thoſe who make the belt uſe of their time, knowledge and 
experience may increnſe with their years; but the vivacity, quickneſs, 
ſteadineſs, and other parts of much greater importance, and more eſ- 
ſentially our own, languiſh and decay 


— ubi jam validis quaſſatum eſt viribus evi 

Corpus, & obtuſis ceciderunt viribus artus, 

Claudicat ingenium, delirant linguaque menſque. 

| Lucret, lib. III. 452, 


Sometimes the body firſt ſubmits to age, ſometimes the mind, and I 
have ſeen enow whoſe brains have failed them and grown weak, he— 
fore their ſtomach and their legs: and as it is a dijeate of no great 
pain to the Patient, and of ob{cure Symptoms, the danger is fo much 
the greater. For this reaſon it is that I complain of our Laws; not 
that they keep us too long to our work, but that they employ us too 
late. For conſidering the frailty and {tortneis of lite, and to how 
many common and natural ſhocks it is expoſed, methinks we ſhould 
not ſpend ſo great a part of it in ſquabbles about maturity, in idle- 
neſs and education.” - Philip de Comines ſays, © it is obſervable that 
all men whoever became illuſtrious, or performed great actions, be- 
gan very young ; and that this is owing either to education or the 
grace of God.“ Lib. I. chap. x. And Sir William Temple ſeems to be 
of the ſame opinion, though indeed he allows a longer ſpace for it, 
“When I was younger than I am, ſays he, and thereby a worle Judge 
of age, I have often ſaid that what great thing foever a man propoſed 
to do in his life, he ſhould think of atchieving it by that time he is 
fifty years old. Now I am approaching that age Iam ſtul more of that 
opinion than I was before, and that no man rides to the end of that 
Stage without feeling his journey in all parts, whatever diſtinctions 
are made betwixt the mind and the body, or. betwixt judgment and 
memory. And though I have known ſome few, who perhaps might 
be of uſe in council upon great occaſions till after threeſcore and ten, 
and have heard that the two late Miniſters in Spain, the Counts of 
Caſtriglio and Pignoranda, were ſo till fourſcore; yer T will not an- 
ſwer that the conduct of public affairs under their Miniftiry has not 
ſometimes taſted of the lees of old age, I vblerve in this Aſſembly at 
Nimeguen from ſo many ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom, that of one 
and twenty Ambaſſadors, there are but three above fifty yeers old; 
which ſeen,s an argument of my opinion being in a manner gencral, 
Nor can I think the period ill calculated, at leatt for a General of Ar- 


mies, or Miniſter of State in times or ſcenes of great action, when 


the care of a State or an Army ought to be as conſtant as the Chy miſt's 
fire to make any great production; for if it goes out, but for an 


bour, perhaps the whole operation fails. Now I doubt whether any 
man after fifty be capable of ſuch conſtant application of thought, 
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200 PolL ITI AL DiscovRSEs, &c. Book T, 
that they decreed them the honour of a triumph in the 
flower of their youth. 


any more than of long and violent labour and exerciſe, which that 
certainly is, and of the fineſt parts. Beſides, no man that ſenſibly 


feels the decays of age and his life wearing off, can figure to himſelf 


thoſe imaginary charms in riches and praiſe, that men are apt to do 
in the warmth of their blood: and thoſe are the uſual incentives to. 
wards the attempt of great dangers, and ſupport of great trouble and 
pains. To confirm this by examples, I have heard that Cardinal Ma. 
zarine, about five and fifty, found it was time to give over; that the 
preſent Grand Vizier, who paſſes for one of the greateſt men of that 
3 or of this age, began his Miniſtry about eight and twenty; 
and the greateſt which I have obſerved, was that of Mr. de Witt, who 
began at three and thirty and laſted to forty-eight, and could not, ! 
believe, have gone on many years longer at that height, even if he 


had not come to that fatal end.“ See the Eſſay upon curing the Gou 
by Moxa, ; | | | 
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EN generally praiſe former ages, and find fault 
with the preſent, though ſometimes without 
realon: nay, ſo partial are they to Antiquity, that 
they not only admire things long ſince paſt, the Know- 
ledge of which, has been handed down to them by 
Hiſtory, but fondly prefer the times they remember 
themſelves in their youth, to thoſe they live in when 
they are grown old . Now when they happen to be = 
miſtaken in this point (as they often are) I think the af 
deception may be accounted for ſeveral ways. , 


In the firſt place, the truth of things ſo very re- 
mote canrot be certainly and preeilely known, ſince 
many events which might entail infamy upon thole 
times are almoſt buried in filence, whilſt others, that 
may contribute to immortalize their glory, are ſet in 

the faireſt and fulleſt light. For ſo obſequious are 


3 * See the Note upon Zanobi del Pino, Hiſt, Flor. book IV. See 

F alſo the fourth of Sir Thomas Pope Blount's Eſſays, * concerning the 

Antients, the reſpect that is due to them; and that we ſhould not 

too much enflave ourſelves to their opinions :” and his fifth Eſſay, the 

ſubject of which is, © whether the men of this preſent age are any way 

I inferior to thoſe of former ages, either in reſpect of virtue, learning, 
I or long life.” | G22 | 
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204 THE PREFACE. 
moſt writers to the fortune of a Conqueror, that in 
order to render his victories more glorious, they not 
only exaggerate his own exploits, but magnity even 
the conduct and bravery of his enemies in ſuch a man- 
ner, that whoever ſhall chance to read the hiſtory 
either of the Conqueror or the Conquered, in ſucceed. 
ing times, cannot help being filled with wonder at 
ſuch men and ſuch times, and therefore mult na- 


turally be led to praiſe and admire them. Beſides, 


as either envy or fear are the common motives of ha- 
tred amongit mankind, thoſe two powerful cauſes 
being extinguiſhed by time, cannot affect ancient 
tranſactions, "which no longer excite cither 3eaiouly or 


_ apprehenſion in any one.—On the contrary, in affairs 


that we ſee and tranſact ourſelves, of which we have 
ſo intimate and perfect a knowledge, that no circum- 
ſtance can be concealed from us, and wherein we 
find many things that either hurt or diſguſt, as well 


as ſome that pleaſe us, we are forced to give the pre- 


ference to Antiquity, even when, 1n reality, it de- 
ſerves not the ſame degree of glory and praiſe, | 
would not here be underſtood to ſpeak of arts and 
ſciences, the progreſs or ſtandard of which is ſo well 
known, that it is not in the power of time either to 
add to, or detract any thing from their due credit; 
gs that relate to the lives and 


OS 
actions of men, the evidence of whoſe merit is not 


ſo clear. 


I ſay then, that nothing is more common than this 
cuſtom of praiſing the paſt, and finding fault with 


the preſent times. It cannot be ſaid, however, that 
_ thoſe who do ſo are always in the wrong; nay, they 


mult of neceſſity ſometimes have reaſon on their fide : 
for, ſince the affairs of this world are perpetually 
ebbing and flowing, every thing muſt have its vicil- 
ſitude of better and worſe. A City, or State, for in- 


ſtance, which has been reformed and new modelled 
upon good Principles, by ſome wiſe and able Legil- 
lator, will continue to flouriſh and increaſe for a con- 
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THE PREFACE. 205 
aderable time under theſe ſalutary inſtitutions. Thoſe 
then, that happen to be born there during that pe- 
riod, and yet cannot help giving the preference to for- 
mer times, are certainly guilty of an error: and that 
ertor is owing to the cauſes I have juſt now aſſigned. 
© But others who live afterwards in the fame City or 
State, when it is upon the decline, and things grow 
” worſe and worſe every day, cannot juſtly be accuſed of 
an error in paſſing ſuch a judgment. 
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When 1 Lonfider the courſe of theſe things with 
myſelf, I am apt to think the world has always been 
pretty much the ſame, and that there hath at all times 

been nearly the ſame portion of good and evil in it; 
but that this good and evil have ſometimes changed 
their ſtations, and paſſed from one City or Province 
© to another; as we may ſce from the hiſtory of thoſe 
ancient Kingdoms and Empires, the dominion of 
which has been transferred trom one to another ac- 
” cording to the variation of their manners and cuſ- 
& toms, whilſt the face of the world in general has ſtill 
continued the ſame. Thus virtue, which once ſeem- 
ed to have fixed itlelf in Affyria, afterwards removed 
| its ſeat into Media, from thence into Perſia, and at 
) 


n 


© laſt came and ſettled amongſt the Romans: and if 

there has been no other Empire fiace the Roman of 
| 0 long duration, or where the virtue of the whole 
world ſeems to have been collected into one maſs, it 
has nevertheleſs been diſtributed and parcelled out 
, amongſt ſeveral nations, as France, Turkey, Egypt, 
ſome time ago, and Germany at preſent; bur firſt 


: and above all amongſt the Saracens, who performed 
ö uch wonderful exploits, and conquered ſv many 
— [EStates, that they utterly deſtroyed the Empire of the 
J Romans in the Eaſt. In all theſe nations then, after 
, the ruin of the Roman Empire, there was, and {till 


18 in ſome of them, that portion of virtue which I 
have been ſpeaking of, and in ſuch a degree as juſtly 
merits praiſe and admiration, So that the man who 
q , happens 
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206 THE P-R:E:F:A;C-E, 
happens to be born there, and takes upon him to pre. 
fer paſt times to the preſent, is ſurely miſtaken in his 
computation: but another that lives in Italy, and i 
not a Tramontane in his heart, or in Greece, and ; 
not a Turk, has ſufficient reafon to bewail his lot in 
falling into ſuch times, and to extol thoſe of his An. 
ceſtors, ia which, indeed, he will find many thing: 
truly enviable; whilſt in the preſent he meets with 
nothing but extreme milery, infamy, and contempt; 
no regard to religion, laws, good order or diſcipline; } 
but every thing corrupted and polluted to the laſt de. 
gree of abomination: and fo much the ſharper vil 
be his regret and the higher his deteftation, when he 
ſees thoſe that ſit © pro tribunali, in the judgmen 
« Seats,” who demand nothing leſs than adoration, and 
| Who are cloathed with power and authority to corret 
vice in others, the moſt profligate and abandonet 
members of the ſtate *. | 


But to return to my diſcourſe ; I ſay that thoug| 
human judgment is frail, and may err in derermininy 
whether the palt or preſent times are the better, eſpe 
cially in things of which it cannot have ſo perfect 
knowledge on account of their great antiquity, as 0 
others that have fallen under their immediate notice 
yet that will not excuſe men who deceive themſclv 
and indiſcriminately prefer the times and tranlaction 
that happened when they were young, to thoſe wit 
they experience when they are grown old, ſince te 
have {een both one and the other with their own eye 
nor would they be of that opinion, if the judgme 
appetites, and paſſions of men, continued the ſame 
their life long. Burt as theſe vary, though the tin 
may not, it is impoſlible they ſhould lee the fi 
things in the ſame light in cheir old age that they 0 
in their youth, when their views and inclinarions ! 
in a manner totally changed. For ſince our judg\ 
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THE PREFACE. 207 
and prudence uſually increaſe as our bodily vigour de- 
clines, thoſe things which ſeemed tolerable, or per- 


pear evil, and probably inſupportable, when we are 
grown old: ſo that inſtead of carping at the times, 
we ought to lay the fault upon our own judgment. 
Beſides, our deſires being infatiable (as nature ſuffers 
vs to wiſh for every thing, tho' fortune allows us to 
obtain but few things) the mind of man is continually 
diſſatisfied, and apt to grow weary of what it poſſeſſes : 
from whence it comes to paſs that we deſpiſe the pre- 
ſent times, whilſt we commend the paſt, and wiſh for 


ſo doing. I know not therefore, whether I may not 
deſerve to be numbered amongſt thoſe who deceive 
themſelves in this manner, for having been too liberal 
in my panegyrics in theſe Diſcourſes, upon the antient 
times and exploits of the Romans, whilſt I have ſpoke 
ſo harſhly of our own ® : and indeed if the virtue of 
the one as well as the wickedneſs of the other, had 
rot been as clear as the {un, I ſhould have been more 
KF ſparing both of my praiſe and cenſure, that ſo I might 

not ſeem to have fallen into that error myſelf which I 
ſo freely condemn in others. But the caſe being fo 
plain that nobody can deny it, 1 ſhall make ſo ſcruple 


ing both the paſt and preſent times, in order to excite 


into action: for certainly it is the duty of a good man 
to point out what is great, virtuous, and praiſe- worthy 


| 2 fortune, or the malignity of the times, will not ſuffer 
him to execute it himſelf: that ſo when many are in- 
| ſtructed in what they ought to do, ſome of them per- 


+* Eſpecially in the Art of War, 


haps, 


haps good, when we were young, mult neceſſarily ap- 


the future, though we have no reaſonable motive for 


of declaring my opinion without any reſerve concern- 


| ſuch young men as may chance to read my works, to 
imitate the virtues of the one, and avoid the vices of 
the other, whenever their fortune ſhall call them out 
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1 THE PREFACE. 

haps, to whom Heaven is more propitious, may be 
blefſed with an opportunity of bringing it to ef. 
fect. Having therefore ſhewn in the firſt book, 
how the Romans proceeded in their interior eſta- 
bliſhments, I ſhall in the next, conſider the mea- 


ſures they took to augment and extend their dominion 
abroad. f 
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B O 0 K II. | 


CHAP; I. 


Whether the grandeur of the Roman Empire may be a- 
ſcribed to the Virtue, or geod Fortune of that people. 


LUTARCH, a very orave author, and many 


others, are of opinion, that the Romans were 
more indebted to their good Fortune than their 


Virtue for the extenſiveneſs of their Empire: and 


&- amongſt other reaſons which he aſſigns to confirm the 
truth of this, he fays they plainly acknowledge it 
themſelves, in having erected more Temples to For- 
tune than to any other of their Deities. Livy him- 


ſelf ſeems to incline to this way of thinking: ſince he 
very ſeldom introduces any Roman ſpeaking of vir- 


tue, but he makes him ſay ſomething of Fortune 

alſo. But I confefs I am not of that opinion myſelf; 
nor do I think it can be properly ſupported : becauſe 

* if no other Commonwealth ever made ſo great a pro- 


greſs as the Roman, it is well known that no other 


Commonwealth was fo well conſtituted for that pur- 
| Poſe: for as the valour and excellent diſcipline of 
their Soldiery were the chief cauſes of their acquiring 

Vol. III. . 8 ſo 
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210 PoL1Ticar Discougsts upon Book II. 
fo extenſive a dominion ; ſo their wiſe conduct and 


the inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by their firſt Lawgivers, 


were means of preſerving what they got, as we ſhall 
ſhew more at large in the following Diſcourſes. It 
is objected indeed by ſuch as take the other ſide of the 
: that it muſt neceſſarily be owing to the in- 
uence of Fortune, rather than the effect of Wiſdom 
or Virtue, that the Romans never had two wars of 
any great importance upon their hands at the ſame 
time. For they had no quarrel with the Latins, till 
they had ſo thoroughly ſubdued the Samnites, that 
they were obliged to enter into a war for the defence 
and protection of that people: nor were they engaged 
with the Tuſcans till they had conquered the Latins, 
and reduced the Samnites to the laſt extremity, by 
the frequent victories they had gained over them: 


whereas if any two of theſe States had confederated 


againſt them at firſt, whilſt thoſe States were yet firm 
and unbroken, without doubt the Romans muſt have 
been in great danger of being utterly ruined in the 
very infancy of their State. 

To what cauſe ſoever it might be owing, it is cer- 
tain, that the Romans were "never involved in two 
wars of any conſequence at once : on the contrary it 
appears, that when a freſh war broke out, they ab 
ways put an end to any they happened to be engaged 
in at that time, and never began one till they had 
concluded another. This may be particularly ob- 
ſerved throughout the whole ſeries of their diſputes 
with other nations; for not to mention thoſe they 
were concerned in before Rome was taken by the 
Gauls, we do not find they had any other enemies to 
deal with but the Aqui and Volſci, whilſt thoſe two 
nations were in a condition to cope with them, When 
they were vanquiſhed, a war was commenced with 
the Samnites; and though i it is true the Latins revolt- 
ed from the Romans before that war was entirely con- 
cluded, yet before any hoſtilities were committed, 
the Samnites had entered into a confederacy with the 
Romans, and aſſiſted them with their forces to * 

tile 
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Chap. I. Tue FixsT Decap or Livy. 211 
tiſe the inſolence of the Latins. After they were re- 
duced, the war with the Samnites was revived, in 
which they were defeated in many battles. That 
being concluded, a quarrel enſued with the Tuſcans; 
at the end of which, the Samnites were encouraged 
to try their fortune once more with the Romans, b 

the arrival of Pyrrhus with an army in Italy; but he 
being driven back again into Greece, the firſt Punic 
war begun, which was hardly ended when the Gauls 


on both ſides of the Alps combined againſt the Ro- 


mans, and coming to an engagement with them were 
routed with very great ſlaughter betwixt Popolonia 
and Piſa, in the place where the Tower of St. Vincenzo 
now ſtands, When this was over, they had no war 
of any great importance during the next twenty years; 
as they had no enemies to give them any trouble ex- 
cept the Ligures *, and ſome few of the Gauls that 
were left in Lombardy : ſo that they were in a great 
meaſure at peace till the ſecond Punic war, in which 
Italy was engaged for the ſpace of ſixteen years. This 
being concluded with great glory, the Macedonian 
war broke out; at the end of which, another hap- 
pened with Antiochus in Aſia ; who being ſubdued, 
there was no Prince nor Republic left in the whole 
world that was able either ſeparately, or in conjunc- 
tion with othets, to make head againſt the Romans. 


But whoever conſiders their conduct and manner of 
| proceeding in their wars, even before this laſt deciſive 


ſtroke, will find great virtue and conſummate ptu- 


dence mixed with their good fortune ; fo that the 


cauſe of their ſucceſs is eaſily diſcovered. For ic is 


moſt certain that when any State has acquired fo high 


a degree of reputation, that all its neighbours ſtand 
in awe of it, no one will venture to atrack it ſingly, 


1 except compelled by downright neceſſity: from 
 Whence it muſt come to pals, that it will always have 


it in its choice to be at war with which ſoever it pleaſes, 
and to keep fair with the reſt by proper means, Who 


® Now called the Genoefe, 


P 2 being 
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being partly afraid of its power, and partly lulled into 
ſecurity by the methods it may take to amuſe them, 
will eaſily be prevailed upon to fit quiet and content- 
ed. As to others that are more powerful, but at ſuch 
a diſtance that they have little or no commerce with 
it, they will not give themſelves much trouble abour 
people that are ſo remote, and in whoſe concerns they 
ſeem to be in no wiſe intereſted: in which error they ge- 
nerally continue till the next houſe to them is in flames, 
and then they have no reſource left to truſt to but 
their own forces, which will not be ſufficient to oppoſe 
an enemy who by that time 1s become irreſiſtible: 

1 might here obferve how the Samnites ſtood by 
like unconcerned Spectators, whilſt the Romans ſub- 
dued the Æqui and Volſci: but for the ſake of bre- 
vity I ſhall confine myſelf to the example of the Car- 
thaginians alone, who were in very great power when 
the Romans were engaged in the war with the Sam- 
nites and Tuſcans, as they were then in poſſeſſion of 
all Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, and part of Spain. But 
truſting in their own ſtrength, and ſecure, as they 
imagined, by their great diſtance from the Romans, 
they never thought either of attacking them at that 
time, or of ſending any ſuccours to the Samnites or 
Tuſcans : on the contrary (as it uſually happens to 
growing States) they rather ſeemed to favour their en- 
terprizes by courting their friendſhip and entering in- 
to an alliance with them; not perceiving their error 
till the Romans had conquered all the people betwixt 
Rome and Carthage, and were grown ſtrong enough 
to diſpute the poſſeſſion of Sicily and Spain too with 
the Carthaginians themſelves, What happened to the 
Carthaginians, happened likewiſe to the Gauls, to 
Philip of Macedon, and to. Antiachus, every one of 
them being fully perſuaded, that as the Romans were 
lo embroiled in wars with other nations, they would 
certainly be ſubdued by thoſe nations at laſt, or if 
they were not, that they ſhould have time enough to 
make ſufficient proviſion for their ſafety, by war at 
 leait, if not by other means. I am of opinion there- 
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fore, that any other Prince or people endued with 
the ſame degree of Virtue or Courage, and obſerving 
the ſame wiſe meaſures, would likewiſe have the ſame 
good fortune that the Romans had. Rog 

I ſhould here have taken notice of the methods 
which that Commonwealth uſed, in order to get foot- 
ing in thoſe nations which they invaded, if I had not 


already diſcuſſed that point at large in a Treatiſe called 


the Prince; yet I cannot help briefly obſerving, that 
they always took care to gain over ſome powerful 
friend in thoſe States to their intereſt, whoſe aſſiſtance 


they made uſe of not only to open a paſſage into 


them at firſt, but to keep poſſeſſion of them after they 


were conquered., Thus they availed themſelves of 


the Capuans in the territories of the Samnites, of the 
people of Camerino in Tuſcany, of the Mamertines 
in Sicily, of the Saguntines in Spain, of Maſſiniſſa in 


Africa, of the Etolians in Greece, of Eumenes and 
other Princes in Aſia, and of the Maſſilians and Edui 


in Gaul: and ſo dexterous were they both in forming 
and conducting ſuch alliances, that they never were 


at a loſs for friends of that kind, who greatly con- 
tributed to facilitate all their enterprizes, and enabled 
them both to conquer . other nations and afterwards 
to retain the dominion over them, Thoſe then that 
carefully follow the ſame Maxims, will always have 


much leſs occaſion for the aſſiſtance of Fortune than 


others that do not: and that there may be no further 


room left to doubt that their own Wiſdom and Virtue 
conduced much more than Fortune to the aggran- 
dizement of that Empire, we ſhall ſhew in the nexc 


Chapter, what fort of people they were whom the 


Romans ſubdued, and how obſtinately they defended 


* their libertics. | 
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CHAP. u. 


With what Nations the Romans were engaged in their 


wars ; and how obſtinately wk Nations 18 their 
liberties againſt | them. 447 


HE exceſſive tous of liberty, and the obſti- 
nacy with which both the neighbouring na- 
tions, and ſome of thoſe that lay at a great diſtance 
from the Romans, defended it, made it ſo difficult to 
conquer them, that it never could have been effected, 


without an uncommon degree of virtue and courage. 
This is evident from the many and great dangers to 


which they expoſed themſelves, ſometimes to pre- 


ſerve, and ſometimes to recover it; as well as from 


the ſevere revenge they took, when an opportunity 


offered, upon thoſe that had uſurped it, Ir likewiſe 
ſufficiently appears from Hiſtory what grievous evils 


and miſeries were the conſequence of ſervitude in many 
Nations and States. And though there is but one 


_ nation at preſent that can boaſt of having free Cities 


in it *, yer, in ancient times, there was no inſtance of 
any which had nor ſeveral. We ſee for example, how 
many tree people there were then in one angle of Italy 
alone, as the Tuſcans, the Romans, and the Samnites; 
not to mention many others in all the different parts 
of it: but there is nothing at all ſaid of any Kings, 
except thoſe that reigned at Rome, and Porſena, King 
of Tuſcany; concerning the extinction of whole fa- 
mily, though Hiſtory is altogether ſilent, it is certain, 
however, that when the Romans laid ſiege to Veil, 
Tuſcany was not only entirely free itſelf, but ab. 
horred the name of King to ſuch a degree, that the 


people of Veii having elected one for their defence, : 
and demanding the aſſiſtance of the Tuſcans againſt Þ 
the Romans, the former, after much deliberation, £ 
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abſolutely refuſed to ſend them away, whilſt they con- 
tinued under Kingly Government, and ſaid, they 
ſhould not concern themſelves in ſupporting a Coun- 
try that had already forfeited its liberties. | 

Nou it is eafy to diſcern from what cauſe this fond» 
neſs for liberty in mankind is derived : for experience 


' ſhews\ us, that no ſtate ever extended its dominion, 


or increaſed its revenues any longer than it continued 
free, On the contrary, if it feems wonderful to ſome, 
how the Athenians arrived at ſuch a height of gran- 
deur, in the ſpace of an hundred years only, after 
they had ſhaken off the yoke of Piſiſtratus; and much 
more amazing, perhaps, that the Roman Empire 


ſhould increafe in fo prodigious a manner after the 


expulſion of Kings, yer it may readily be accounted 
for; ſince it is not a regard for the good of one par- 
ticular man, but for that of the public, which makes 
a State great and powerful ; and it is paſt doubt, that 
the good of the public is not ſo much conſidered in 
any other form of Government, as in a Common- 
wealth; for there every meaſure is purſued, that may 
conduce to the benefir of the whole, how prejudicial 
ſoever it may prove to the intereſt of any private per- 
ſon; and there is always ſuch a majority of thoſe that 


| are advantzged by this manner of proceeding, as will 


be ſufficiently able to carry their point, in ſpite of 
any oppoſition from others that muſt ſuffer by it. But 
the caſe is quite different in States that are under the 


Government of a Prince; for there it generally hap- 


pens, that what makes for the advantage of the Sove- 
reign, tends to the prejudice of the Public, and vice 


verla “: ſo that whenever free States degenerate into 


How this will hold, ſays E. Dacres, with the general, and almoſt 


received tenet, I cannot ſee ; being, that the Prince and People are 


laid to make only one politique body, and the welfare of the part 


cannot be ſeparated from the whole.“ Famous is that Fable of ZEtop, 
concerning the Belly, and the reſt of the members, which Menenius 
Agrippa made uſe of to reconcile the Commons of Rome, who upon a 
quarrel with the Senate retired into the holy mount. Whereby it 
Lame to appear, that the Belly afforded its ſervice too, and as well 
Save as received nouriſhment, diſtributing by the veins, throughout 
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Tyranny, the leaſt evil they muſt expect is to make 
no further progreſs in riches, power, or. dominion : 
apd it, is pretty well if that be the warſt, ſince they 
commonly, nay almoſt always indeed, from that time 
begin to decline and fall to decay, For, if the Ty- 


rant ſhould chance to be a ſpirited enterprizing man, 


and extend his Empire. by war, the Public would 
hot be at all adyantaged by that, nor any body. bene- 
fitted but himſelf z, becauſe he dares, not advance any 
of his ſubjects, how worthy, ud yirtyous ſoever they 
may be, leſt he ſhould make them ſa powerful that 
he might afterwards grow jealous of them: nor will 
he venture to make thoſe States which he conquers, 
Either tributary and dependant upon, that which he has 
uſurped, becauſe he will not think it fr his intereſt 
to let his ſubjects gfow ſtrong and united, but to keep 
every Town and Province divided, and wholiy de- 
pendent upon himlelt : ſo that he alone, and not his 
country, is the better for thoſe acquiſitions; for 3 
further confirmation, of which (if there can ſtill re- 
main any ſort of doubt) let any one read Xenophon's 
Treatiſe upon Tyranny, wherein he will find ſufficient 
matter for his conviction, | | | 
Theſe things being conſidered, it is no wonder that 
people in ancient times abhorred Tyranny, and were 
_ Jo paſſionately fond of Liberty, that they adored the 
very name of it; a remarkable inſtance of which, 


the whole body out of the meat which it had digeſted, the blood well 
concocted, whereby each part was nouriſhed, - Who 3s it that feels 

not, when any part fails, that the whole is in diſorder? And who 
. fees not likewiſe, when any part of the body draws into it more than 
its proportionable nouriture, that the whole pines thereupon ? As 
from the ſwelling of the ſpleen, the health of the whole body is diſ- 
turbed, and therefore, by ſome Politiques, not unfitly compared to a 
Prince's Exchequer, which, when it exceſſively abounds, beggars the 
whole country. © It is a folly to think, (fays-a Spaniſh Author) that 
the poverty of the Commonalty will not redound to the breaking of 
private patrimonies, nor can great revenues continue where the Com- 
monweaith is raked to the very bones.” All theſe things ſerve to 
argue the mutual ſympathy, as between the head and the members, 
ſo between the Prince and his ſubje&ts; and to divide the intereſt of 
the Prince from that of the people cannot agree with good policy; 
for, as in the natural body it breeds diſeaſes, ſo in the politique it 
produces diſorders and deltruction. N . 
| | we 
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| we have in the caſe of Hieronymus, Nephew to Hiero 
| che Syraculan ; for, upon the news of his death,-the 
army, which at that time lay encamped not far from 
the City, at firſt took up arms againſt the Conſpira- 
tors, who had aſſaſſinated the Tyrant; but, when 
they were informed that the people in the City de- 
clared for Liberty, they were ſo charmed with that 
name, that they ſoon laid them down again, and be- 
gan to take meaſures for the re- eſtabliſnment of the 
Commonwealth. Nor can it ſeem ſtrange, that the 


people ſhould ſhew but little mercy to thoſe that have 


| deprived them of their freedom, ſince there have been 
© ſo many examples of their rage upon ſuch occaſions, 
I ſhall, however, content myſelf with one, which 
happened at Corcyra, a City in Greece, during the 
courſe of the Peloponeſian war: for Greece being di- 
vided into two factions, one of which adhered to the 
Athenians, and the other to the Spartans; many 
towns had partizans of each ſide within the ſame 
walls. But the Nobility having got the upper hand 
at Corcyra, and depriving the people of their liber- 
ties, the latter, by the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, 
were enabled to take up arms, and riſing upon the 
| Nobility ſoon overpowered them: after which, they 
* ſhut them all up in one priſon, from whence they 
took them out by eight or ten at a time, under a 
| pretence of baniſhing them into different parts, but 
- afterwards put them to the moſt cruel kinds of death. 
Of which, the reſt, being at laſt informed, reſolved 
to behave themſelves like men in that extremity, and 
© exert their utmoſt efforts to avoid ſo ignominious a 


tate, For this purpoſe, having armed themſelves as 
well as their circumltances would admit of, they re- 
lolutely defended the entrance of the priſon, and 


would let nobody come in, till the people ran tumul- 


tuouſly together, and got to the top of the building, 
which they uncaxered, and throwing down the roof 
and walls of it upon their heads, ſoon buried them in 
their ruins. Many-other inſtances of the like terrible 
ature happened in that country ; from whence the 

1 3 truth 
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truth of the old obſervation is ſufficiently evinced, 
that people generally run greater lengths in reveng. 

ing the loſs of their liberty, than in defending it. 
Conſidering therefore ſometimes with myſelf, what 
ſhould be the reaſon, that people are not ſo zealous in 
aſſerting their liberties at preſent, as they were in for- 
mer times, I think it is owing to the ſame cauſe, that 
makes them not ſo bold and courageous as they uſed 
to be; namely, the difference betwixt their Education 
and ours, occaſioned by the difference betwixt the 
Chriſtian and Pagan Religion. For our religion hay. 
ing ſhewn us the true way to real happineſs, inſpires 
us with a contempt of worldly glory: which bein 
the chief end of the Pagans, and the object wherein 
they placed their Summum bonum, made them more 
fierce and daring in their actions. This may appear 
from many of their Inſtitutions, particularly their Sa. 
crifices, which were very magnificent indeed, when 
compared with the ſimplicity of ours, in which the ce- 
remonies are rather delicate than pompous or (triking, 
and not attended with any circumſtances of ferocity 
or Eclat. In thoſe of the Pagans, beſides the ſplen- 
dour of the ſolemnity, the very action of the Sacrifice 
was full of blood and cruelty, as great numbers of 
victims were butchered upon thoſe occaſions :. which 
inured men to horrid ſpectacles, and made them fan- 
guinary and cruel. Beſides which, they deified none 
but men full of worldly glory, ſuch as great Com. 
manders and illuſtrious Governors of States. Bur our 
Religion, inſtead of Heroes, canonizes thoſe only that 
are meek and lowly, and given to the contemplation 
ot heavenly things, rather than to an active and bus) 
life; and that happineſs which the Pagans ſought 
from courage, bodily ſtrength, and other qualifica- 
tions that conduced to make them hardy and fierce, 
we look for in humility, felf-denial, and a contempt 
of the world; ſo that if our religioh-/ever requires us 
to ſhew any degree of fartitude} Pts be manifeſted 
1n our ſufferings, rather than in any thing elſe. This 
inſtitution therefore ſeems to have enervated ny 
| an 
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and given up ſome as a prey, tied and bound into the 
bands of others that are more wicked, who may diſ- 
poſe of them as they pleaſe; ſince, in order to obtain 
Paradiſe, they perceive the generality of them more 
ready to ſuffer injuries than to revenge them. Now 
that the world is thus crippled and hamſtrung, and 
heaven itſelf appears to be in a manner diſarmed, is 
owing to the pitiful and erroneous explication, which 
© ſome have taken upon them to give of our religion, 
as if it enjoined ſolitude and indolence, and forbad 
an active and ſerviceable life: for if they had conſi- 
dered that it allows us to defend and exalt our Coun- 
try, it certainly allows us alſo to love and honour it, 
and to quality ourſelves for its defence . This ſort 


. Upon this Paragraph, the abovementioned E. Dacres ſays as fol- 


© lows, © Here Machiavel falſely imputes the cauſe of mens cowardli- 
* neſs to the Chriſtian Religion. I neede not alleadge any battells 

foughten by Chriftians, to prove him a Lyar : hiſtories frequently af- 

* foarde us examples, as well ancient as modern, where they have been 

as reſolutely foughten by the Chriſtians, as ever were any by the Pa- 

gans: 9175 our own memories may well ſupply us with ſome if ve 
© want, If w 

from tha} the Pagans ſlew a multitude of ſacrifices, the fight of which 


e marke from whence Machiavel takes his argument, it is 


eing terrible, made men of the ſame diſpoſition. By the ſame reaſon 


it muſt follow, that our Butchers and Surgeons are more valiant than 
other men, as who cuſtomarily have their hands imbrued in bloud. 
I may well allow them to be more cruel; and therefore our laws ex- 
= clude them from being upon a jury of Life and Death; but of being 
more valiant, I never heard they had the reputation.'* Let us hear 
* alſo what 4 great Prelate of our Church ſays upon this paſſage, which 
is much more to the purpoſe. It is objected (ſays he) that the Chriſ- 
tian Religion is apt to diſpirit men, and to break the courage and vi- 
gour of their minds by the precepts of patience, humility, meekneſs, 
© forgiving injuries, and the like. This objection hath made a great 
= noe in the world, and hath been urged by men of great reputation 
| and infight into the tempers of men and the affairs of the world, It 
is /ard to be particularly inſiſted upon by Machiavel, and very likely it 
may; though I think that elſewhere he is pleaſed to ſpeak in terms 
of great reſpect, not only of Religion in general, but likewiſe of the 
Chriſtian Religion. But howloever this objection may be, I dare 
© appeal both to reaſon and experience for the confutation of it. 1. To 
| Treaſon, and that as to theſe two things. 1. That the Chriſtian Re- 


gion is apt to plant in the minds of men principles of the greateſt re- 


| fojution and truett courage. It teacheth men upon the beſt and moſt 
| Tational grounds to deſpiſe dangers, yea and death itſelf, the greateſt 
and molt formidable evil in this world; and this principle is likely to 
inſpire men with the greateſt courage: for what need he fear any 
ting in this world, who fears not death, after which, there is nothing 
in this world to be feared? And this the Chriſtian Religion does, by 
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fort of Edutarion then, and theſe falſe Interpretation 
Have been one great cauſe, that there are not now { 


9 ram „ wy — 


heathen Soldiers comparable to the Chriſtian Legion for reſolution av 
courage, even the Heathens themſelves being judges? The Relig : 
of Mahomet ſeems to be contrived to inſpire men with fiercenels 1 
deſperateneſs of reſolution ; and yet I do not find, but that gener" 
where there bath been any equality in numbers, the Chriſtians ble 


m al! : , 


Sing men the aſſurance of another life, and a happineſs infinite) fſſ® 

greater than any that is to be enjoyed in this world. And, in ordg ! 

to the ſecuring of this happineſs, it teacheth men to be holy, juſt, aud Wt 

to exerciſe a good conſcience, both towards God and man; which i; 1 

the only way to free a man from all inward tormenting fears of wha i 

may happen to him after death, “ This makes the righteous man, Wi h 

3 fays Solomon, as bold as a Lion.” Nothing renders a man more un. i t 
_ -dannted, as to death and the conſequences of it, than the peace of 8 
. His own mind; that is, not to be conſcious to himſelf of having wil. WE t 
. ſully diſpleaſed him, who alone can make us happy or miſerable in q 
2 the other world. So that a good man being ſecure of the favour d u 
2 Cod, may, upon that account, reaſonably hope for greater happinei | 
"®y after death, than other men: whereas a bad man, if be be ſober, and 8 
Mi bath his ſenſes awaked to a ſerious conſideration of things, canna WF 
7 dut be afraid to die, and to be extremely anxious and ſolicitous about ;; 
{ia what will become of him in another world: for ſurely it would make * 
2 tke ſtouteſt man breathing afraid to venture upon death, when he ſes WW b 
23 Bell beyond it. Poſſibly there may be ſome monſters of men, who WF - 
4 Dave fo far ſuppreſſed the ſenſe of Religion and ſtupified their own cos. R 
7 _Feiences, as in a good meaſure to have conquered the fears of deati N 
. and the conſequences of it: but this happens to very few, and au n. 
uz _ tometimes only. 80 that if vice and wickedneſs do generally break 1. 
2 the firmneſs of mens ſpirits, it follows, that nothing but Religion ca fr. 
1 _ generally give men courage againſt death, And this the Chriſtian RIF .. 
| 105 does 20 a moſt eminent manner, to thoſe that live | according to m 

It ; our blefſed Saviour having delivered us from the fear of death, by 10 

conquering death for us, and giving us aſſurance of the glorious f. ta 

wards of another life, a. Meekneſs, patience, humility, modeſty, anti 

ſuch virtues of Chriſtianity, do not in reaſon tend to diſpirit men, ad, 

break their courage, but only to regulate it, and take away the fierce Wi. 

_ neſs and brutiſhneſs of it. his we ſee in experience, that men of tee 6. 

trueſt courage have many times the leaſt of pride and inlolence, gi 

| Paſſion and fierceneſs. Thoſe who are better bred, are commonly dd 

more gentle and civil diſpoſitions: but therefore they do not vu th 

true courage, though they have not the roughneſs and foo]hardines = 

of men of ruder breeding. So that in a true Chriſtian, courage aof 

| 83 of mind are very conſiſtent with meekneſs, patience, a et 

.humility. Not that all good men are very couragious : there is muy. 

of this in the natural temper of men, which Religion does not qui, 

alter. But that which I am concerned to maintain 1s, that Chriſt 10 

nity is no hindrance to any man's courage, and that, ceteris parib th. 

ſuppoſing men of equal tempers, no man hath ſo much reaſon to er 

valiant, as he that bath a good conſcience; I do not mean a bluſh, 

ing, and boiſterous, and raſh courage, but a ſober, calm, and fix. 

valour. 2. I appeal to experience for the truth of this. Did ch, 

greater Courage and contempt of death appear in all ages, ſexes, all Ni 

conditions of men than in the primitive Martyrs? Were any of W dir 
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many Republics in the world as there were formerly; 
and conſequently that the love of Liberty is not ſo 
"Wrong and operative in mankind, as it uſed to be in 
'Wncient times: but yet I am inclined to believe, that 


deen ſuperior to them in valour, and given greater inſtances of reſo- 
don and courage than the Turks have done. So that I wonder upon 
7 WT what grounds this objection hath been taken up againſt Chriſtianity, 
« Wi when there is nothing either in the nature of this Religion, or from 
the experience of the world, to give any tolerable countenance to it. 
And ſurely the beſt way to know what effect any Religion is likely to 
have upon the minds of men, is to conſider what effects it hath had in 


„tte conſtant experience of mankind.” See Archbiſhop Tillotſon's 
a Sermon upon Matth. xi. 6. entitled the prejudices againſt Chriſtianity 
F E conſidered, vol. II. p.4rx, 412. fol. Edit, of his works, printed at Lon- 


don, 1735. See alſo vol. II. p. 61, & ſeq. of Mr. Bayle's Theological 
Works epitomized, by R. Boulton, where it is ſhewn how much true 
greatneſs of mind is promoted by Chriſtianity. Fs 

| Upon the whole, Machiavel ſeems not ſo much to be blamed for 
what be has ſaid in this Chapter as many people have thought: for it 
is plain from what he ſays elſewliere in many places, that he does not 


by its Divine Author; but degenerated, as it was in his time, into the 
E moſt abominable degree of corruption and adulteration. The Romiſh 


mon Strumpet can be ſaid to be like a chaſte Matron: and as it is ge- 
Inerally obferved, that the beſt things when corrnpted are apt to be- 
come the worſt, ſo it fared with the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt; which 
from being the pureſt and moſt noble of all others that ever exiſted. 
as then polluted to ſuch a degree by the heads of it and other wicked 


5% nen, that inſtead of anſwering the divine ends which it was deſigned 
L to promote, 1 d to the ſaddeſt purpoſes by vile interpre- 
Sf wal e, it was perverted to the ſaddeſt purpoſes by vile interpre- 


Stations of its generous and heavenly precepts, and the pitiful educa— 
tion of youth which a parcel of lazy, ignorant, and unchriſtian Monks 


peak of vinegar, they do not mean wine in its pure and uncorrupted 
fate: and when Machiavel ſpeaks of the effects of the Romiſh Reli- 
Loon, it is evident from many other paſſages in his writings, that he 
does not deſign to reflect upon true and genuine Chriſtianity. On 
the contrary, he ſpeaks of it with the higheſt reſpect, and always re- 
conmends the practice of it. For inftance, he ſays, chap. xii. book I. 
of theſe Diſcourſes, „that if Chrittian Princes had taken care to pre- 

ere their Religion in the purity it was delivered to them by its Au— 
„bor, it is certain Chriſtendom would have been much more happy 
% ad united than it is at preſent : but it is the ſureſt ſign of its declen- 
non, to ſee that thoſe who live neareſt the Church of Rome, which is 


| over our heads.“ See the reſt of that chapter: fre alſo chap. xi. and 
P. of the fame book. Many other ſtrokes there are of this kind in 


VERS... 1 
other prolixity, 


. # 


here ſpeak of pure and undefiled Chriſtianity as it was delivered to us 


Religion in that age was no more like true Chriſtianity, than a com- 


kad introduced in conſequence of ſuch interpretations. When men 


be bead of our Religion, have the leaſt devotion : for whoever wiil 
amine its firſt principles, and compare them with the practice of 
Wo bele times, will find it no difficult matter to perſuade himſelf that 
ther ſome dreadful ſcourge, or perhaps utter deſtruction is hanging 


Nitferent parts of Machiavel's works; but let theie iultce, to prevent, 
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the overgrown power of the Roman Empire contri. 
buted {till more to this; for it was ſo great that it 


conquered and extinguiſhed all other Republigs and 


free States. | | 
However that may be, it is certain, that when the Ro. 
man Empire was broke up and diſſolved, very few of 


thoſe States ever joined together again, and recovered i 


their freedom: though when it firſt began to increaſe and 
extend itſelf, the Romans 1n every corner of the world 
found numbers of Commonwealths flot only ready 
armed and confederated againſt them, but exceeding 
obſtinate in the defence of their liberties : which 
ſhews, that without a very uncommon degree of 
courage and virtue, they could not have ſubdued thoſe 


people. Of this I ſhall give but one inſtance in the 


caſe of the Samnites ; but it is a remarkable one. 
They were fo ſtrong and reſolute (according to Livy) 
that though they had been defeated in numberle(s 
battles, their towns plundered, and their territories 
laid waſte; yet they made head againſt the Romans 


till the Conſulate of Papirius Curſor, Son to the firſt 


Papirius; a period of forty-ſix years. But now that 
Country, which was formerly ſo populous and full of 
towns, and where the inhabitants were ſo brave and 


well diſciplined, that nothing but the Roman valour 
could have ſubdued them, is in a manner deſolate and 


uninhabited, This may be eaſily accounted for, when 


ve conſider that it was then free, and at preſent is in 


a ſtate of ſervitude: for all States that have the full 
enjoy ment of Liberty make a ſurpriſing progreſs, and 
are enabled to do very great things, as I ſaid before: 
becauſe the inhabitants muſt naturally increaſe very 
faſt, where matrimony becomes deſirable, by the con- 
ſideration that they ſhall not only be able to ſuppoit 
themſelves-and their families, but that their children 
will inherit what they get without any fear of having 
it taken from them by force ; and further, that thole 
children, inſtead of being born ſlaves, may become 


great men and governors of the State, if they behave 
themſelves virtuouſly. Wealth of all kinds, whether 


ſuch 
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ſuch as reſults from Agriculture or Manufactures, in- 
| creaſes likewiſe very faſt in a Republic : for every 
| one cheerfully endeavours to enrich himſelf by ſome 
| means or other, when he is aſſured he ſhall be fuf- 
| fered to enjoy the fruit of his labours in peace: ſo 
that men vie with each other in providing for the pub- 
lic, as well as their own particular intereft, to the 
great advancement and emolument of both. 


Very different is the condition of thoſe that do not 


| live under a free Government; and the leſs liberty 
they have, the fewer of thoſe advantages will they 
experience which we have been ſpeaking of. But of 
all yokes, that of living in ſubjection to a Common- 
| wealth is the heavieſt and moſt miſerable; for, in the 
| firſt place, it generally endures the longeſt, and there 
is the leſs hope of ever being able to ſhake it off; 
and, in the next, it is the policy of all Republics to 
E weaken and exhauſt other States that are dependent 
upon them, in order to ſtrengthen and invigorate 
their own: which is a maxim not practiſed by Princes, 
except they be Barbarians, depopulators of Provinces, 
and ſcourgers of mankind, like the eaſtern Tyrants, 
who endeavour to extinguiſh all civil order and Liber- 
. But a Prince of any benevolence or humanity, 
for the moſt part, loves and cheriſhes the people that 
gare fallen under his dominion, in common with the 
teſt of his Subjects, and leaves them in quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of their former cuſtoms and privileges: ſo that 
if they cannot thrive and flouriſh like thoſe that are 
perfectly free, yer they do not abſolutely fink into 
tuin, like others that are in downright ſlavery ; | mean 
ſuch ſort of ſlavery as thoſe fall into, who become ſub- 
ect to a foreigner; for, concerning the ſervitude 
(which is the conſequence of being oppreſſed by one 
+ Lange own Citizens, I have already ſpoken elſe- 
Re | 855 f 


| * See book I chap. xvi, xvii. xviti, of theſe Diſcourſes. The Prince, ; 
(ap. viii, & alibi paſlim, 5 i 
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Whoever then maturely conſiders the whole of wha: 
I have ſaid above, will not be ſurpriſed either at the 
power and ſtrength of the Samnites whilſt they con- 
tinued free, or at their weakneſs and abject condition 
after they had loſt their liberty. Livy takes notice of 


this in many paſlages of his Hiſtory ; particularly, in 


his account of the war with Hannibal: where he tell; | 


us, that the Samnites being grievouſly harraſſed by 


Roman Legion which then lay at Nola, ſent to ſup. 
plicate the aſſiſtance of that Commander: and that 


their Deputies repreſented to him amongſt other 


things, * That though they had held the Romans x 
bay tor the ſpace of an hundred years, with their own 


forces only, and commanded by their own General, 


and had often made head againſt two Conſular armies 
under two Conſuls at the ſame time; yet they were 
then reduced to ſo low an ebb of fortune and ſpirits, 
that they could hardly defend themſelves againſt one 

Legion only that was quartered at Nola.” | 


CHAP. III. 


' That Rome made itſelf firong and powerful by deftrajin 
_ the States round about it, and incorporating ſtrange 
with its own Citixens. | 


« FARESCIT interea Roma, Albz ruinis. In the 
mean time Rome eſtabliſhed itſelf upon ti: 

ruins of Alba,” ſays Livy very juſtly. For tho 

that would aggrandize and extend a State, ſhould en 


deavour by all means to make it exceeding populous 


ſince it will be impoſſible ever to accompliſh that pur 
poſe, without a vaſt number of men. Now this mi 
be done two ways; either by ſoft and gentle methods 
or by force and violence. In the former caſe, yu 
are to encourage Foreigners to ſettle with you, and! 
make their reſidence ſecure and comfortable, that tit 
may ſtay there with ſatisfaftion : in the latter, 0 


muſt ruin the neighbouring States, and compel tho 
PO. 106 
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inhabitants to come and live with you: both which 
rules were ſo well obſerved by the Romans, that in 
the time of their Sixth King, they muſtered eighty 
thouſand men in their City, that were fit to carry 
arms *, imitating in this reſpect the practice of a ſkil- 
ful planter, who, in order to ſtrengthen a tree, and 
enable it to thrive and bear plenty of good fruit, 
prunes off its firſt ſhoots, that the ſap, which other- 
wiſe would dilate itſelf in the branches, being confined 
wholly to the trunk, may exert itſelf in time with more 
vigour, and make the tree more flouriſhing and fruit- 
ful. That this policy is not only expedient, but ab- 


plainly appears from the neglect of Athens and. Spar- 
ta in this reſpect; which two Republics, though very 


arrive at that height of grandeur which Rome attained 

to; notwithſtanding Rome ſeems to have been a more 

tumultuous ftate, and not fo well governed as they 

were, For which there can be no other reaſons than 

what have been juſt now aſſigned. For Rome ſtrength- 

ened itſelf to ſuch a degree by purſuing theſe maxims, 
nM that it was able to ſend out armies conſiſting of two 
hundred and eighty thouſand effective men at one 


vert ; . : 

"i time: whereas, neither of the other could ever raiſe 
above twenty thouſand. This was not the effect of 

- an advantageous ſituation (becaule that of Rome was 


neither better nor more benign, than thoſe of Athens 
oe and Sparta) but to the difference of their conduct: for 
1% Lycurgus, the Founder of the Spartan Common— 
wealth, apprehending that the admiſſion and conver— 


lous : : 

Mg ſation of the new inhabitants would naturally tend to 
7 the corruption and diſſolution of his Laws, took all 
ods poſſible care to prevent his Citizens from having any 


We muſt reckon the forces of their neighbours, the Campanians, 
in this number, becauſe they were always accounted Roman citizens: 
accordingly, our author ſays in another place, that when the Decem- 
viri had diſguſted their fellow- citizens, they bad nothing to hope from 
the 3 as they were reckoned the ſame with the Roman 
people. | 


Va. III. 


« 


ſolutely neceſſary to eſtabiiſh and enlarge Dominion, 


warlike indeed, and happy in their Laws, could never 
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manner of commerce with ſtrangers : for which pur- 
pole he not only would not ſuffer intermarriages with 
Foreigners, or that they ſhould be admitted to the 
freedom of the City, or have any ſuch connexions or 
correſpondence with them as uſually drew men toge- 

ther, and unite them; but likewiſe cauſed the current 
money of that Commonwealth to be made of Lea- 
ther, that nobody might be tempted to come thither 
to traffic or introduce any new kind of manufacture: 
ſo that it was not poſſible that City ſhould ever be very 
full of inhabitants. 

Now, as natural and politic bodies may often be 
very fitly compared together, and it is impoſlible that 
a feeble trunk ſhould ſuſtain vaſt and ponderous 
branches: ſo it is equally impoſſible that a weak Com- 
monwealth ſhould ever ſubdue another Common— 
wealth or Kingdom, that is much ſtronger or fuller of 
armed men than itſelf: or if it ſhould by chance hap- 
pen to ſubdue them, it muſt neceſſarily very ſoon re- 
ſemble a tree, the branches of which are too large 
and heavy for its trunk to ſupport, and conſequently 
will be torn from it by the leaſt blaſt of wind. This 
was actually the caſe of Sparta; though it had the 
good fortune to conquer all Greece: for, upon the 
rebellion of the Thebans, all the reſt of the States re- 
volted alſo, and left that Republic like a tree, {tripped 
of its branches: a misfortune that never could hap- 
pen to Rome, as its trunk was ſtrong enough to ſuſtain 
any weight. The ſtrict practice therefore of the afore- 
ſaid rules. and ſome others that we ſhall mention here- 
after, made the Romans fo ſtrong and powerful: ſo 
that Livy's obler vation, *Creſcit interea Roma Albz 
“ tuinis,“ contains a great deal in a few words. 


C H AR 
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TH AP; IV. 


Concerning the TR ways which Republics have taken to 
extend their Dominion. : 


muſt have obſerved, that Republics have taken 


three methods to extend themſelves, One of which 


was formerly purſued by the Tuſcans, who entered 1n- 
to a confederacy with ſeveral Republics upon an equal 
footing; that is, it was agreed, that none of them 
ſhould pretend to aſſume any degree of pre-eminence 
or authority over the reſt, and that they ſhould like- 
wiſe admit ſuch ſtates as they conquered into the con- 
federacy; as the Swiſs do at preſent, and the Achai— 


ans and Etolians did ef old in Greece: and ſince the 


Romans had many wars with the Tuſcans, I ſhall be 
the more particular in what I have to ſay, concern- 
ing the conduct of that people, in order to explain 
the nature and tendency ot this firſt method as clearly 
as I can, 

Before the foundation of the Roman Empire in 
Italy, the Tuſcans were very powerful both by ſea and 
land; and though we have now no particular Hiſtory 
left of their tranſactions and exploits, yet there are 
lome few traces and monuments of their grandeur 
ſtill remaining, and we know for certain, that they 
ſent a Colony to ſcttle upon the coaſt of the Higher 


| ſea, the inhabitants whereof built the town of Adria, 


afterwards ſo famous, that it gave name to that Sea, 


which is called the Adriatic to this day. We likewite 


know, that their dominion extended from the Tiber 


to the foot of the Alps (a tract of territory which in— 


cludes the greater part of Italy), though indeed they 


loſt that Country, which is now called Lombardy; 


wo hundred years before the Romans had acquired 


| any confiderable degree of power: tor it had been 


ſeiaed upon by the Gauls, who being either compelled 
22 "oy: 


"HOEVER is converſant in ancient Hiſtory 
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by neceſſity, or allured by the deliciouſneſs of the 
fruits, but particularly of the wines which abounded 
there, invaded that part of Italy, under the conduct 
of Belloveſus, and having vanquiſhed and extirpated 
the natives, eſtabliſhed themſelves in thoſe parts, 
where they built many towns, and not only called the 
Province Ciſalpine Gaul, from their own name, but 
kept poſſeſſion of it till they were conquered by the 
Romans. The Tuſcans therefore proceeded in the 
method above mentioned, and enlarged their Domi- 
nion by acting jointly, and upon an equal footing with 
their Confederates, who were the people of twelve 
States, namely, of Cluſium, Veii, Feſulæ, Aretinum, 
Volaterræ, and ſeven others, each of them havin 
the ſame ſhare in the Government of the whole. They 
never were able, however, to extend their conqueſts 
beyond the boundaries of Italy, nor ever could ſubdue 
ſeveral] parts of that country, for reaſons which we ſhall 
mention hereafter. 

The ſecond method that has been taken by Repub- 
lics to enlarge their Dominion, was likewile to enter 
into a League with others; but in ſuch a manner, that 
one Republic alone took upon itſelf to be the Princi- 
pal of the Confederacy as well as the capital City, and 
ro carry on all enterprizes in its own name : and this 
is what the Romans did. The third method was to 
make downright ſlaves and not allies of ſuch States 
as were conquered, as the Spartans and Athenians did, 
But of all theſe three ways, the laſt is certainly the 
worſt; as plainly appears trom the fate of thole two 
Republics, winch were ruined by conquering more 
than they were able to maintain poſſeſſion of: tor it 15 
ſo very difficult to keep conquered States in ſubjec- 
tion by violence, eſpecially ſuch have been uſed to 
Liberty before, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ſupport 
any fort of command over them, without an excced- 
ing ſtrong force: to raiſe which, it is abſolutely ne- 
cellary to confederate with others, and to make uſe 
of all means to fill your ſtate with inhabitants; but, 
as the two Republics juſt now mentioned a” 

ot 
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both theſe expedients, they never could make any 


laſting acquiſitions. The Roman Commonwealth, 
on the contrary, taking the ſecond method, but not 
entirely neglecting the others, raiſed their Empire to 


T ſurpriſing pitch of glory and grandeur : and as that 


Republic was the only one that ever did ſo, ſo it was 
the only one that ever arrived at that degree of power. 
For though it aſſociated equally in many things with 
ſeveral other States in Italy, it ſtill maintained the ſu- 
periority, and reſerved to itſelf the title and honour of 
commanding in chief : by which means it came to pals, 
that thoſe Aſſociates became entirely ſubject to it be- 
fore they were well aware, at the expence of their own 
blood and treaſure. For when they began to carry 


their arms out of Italy, and reduced Kingdoms into 


Provinces dependent upon themſelves, the inhabitants 
of thoſe Provinces having been uſed to live under 


Kingly Government, did not much trouble themſelves 


about ſuch a change : and ſince they had Roman Go- 
vernors, and were conquered by armies under Roman 
colours, and knew nothing of their Allies, they would 
acknowledge no other Sovereign but the Republic of 
Rome: ſo that its Italian Confederates finding them- 
ſelves ſurrounded on a ſudden, as it were by people 
who were all ſubject to the Romans, and therefore un— 


able to contend with ſo powerful a head, at lait per- 


ceived their error, when it was too late to remedy it : 
ſo great was the authority it had obtained amongſt 
foreign nations, and ſo formidable of itſelf from the 
vaſt number of its inhabitants and military ſtrength. 
It is true indeed, thoſe allies endeavoured to revenge 
themſelves by afterwards rebelling againſt the Ko— 
mans; but, being ſubdued, they made their condi— 
tion worſe, for, inſtead of being treated any longer 
as Allies, they were reduced to the level of Subjects. 


This manner of proceeding was peculiar to the Ro- 


mans, as I have ſaid before: but it ought to be pur- 


| ſued by every other Republic that would extend its 


Empire; ſince experience has ſufficiently proved it is 


the beſt, The next to this, is the method formerly 


s taken 
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taken by the Tuſcans, Achaians, and Fe and by 
the Swiſs at preſent : for tho? very great things cannot 
be done by it, yet it is attended with two convenien- 
cies; the one, that it generally prevents wars, and the 
other, that if any acquiſition is made, it will be ecaf 
to maintain it. Ihe reaſon that ſuch a Confederacy 
cannot effect any very great things, is that it conliſts 
of members which are in a manner disjoined and 
placed at a difiance from each other, ſo that their con- 
ſultations and reiolutions muſt be flow and tedious : 
be ſides they are not ſo eager to make conqueſts where 
the prize is to be divided amongſt many, as a ſingle 
Republic that is to enjoy the whole itſelf. It has like- 
wiſe been obſerved, that Confederacies have their 
certain bounds, which are never exceeded; that is, 
when the Confederates amount to twelve or fourteen, 
they admit no more: for being then powerful enough, 
as they conceive, to defend themliclves againſt every 
one elle, they never think of making any further ac- 
quiſitions; becauſe, in the firſt place, they are under 
no neceſſity of ſo doing; and, in the next, they will 
reap little or no advantage from it, as we have juſt 
obſerved: and further, they would be reduced to the 
dilemma, either of admitting the conquered States 
into the Confederacy, which would create confuſion 
from their number; or to reduce them to Subjects, 
which, being attended with great difficulty and ſmall 
profit, makes them indifferent about the matter, or 
rather averſe to it. When the Aſſociates therefore, 
are once become ſo numerous, and have fortified 

themſelves in ſuch a manner on every ſide, as to live 

in perfect ſecurity from all danger, they chiefly attend 

to two things: the firſt, is to take other people un- 
der their protection, for which they are paid certain 

ſums of money, and divide it amongſt themſelves, 
without any further trouble; and the next, to hite 
out their forces to ſuch States as have occaſion for 
them, as the Swils do at preſent, and the above-men- 
tioned people did in former times, according to Livy; 
who ſays, that a conference betwixt Philip of my 
on 
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don and Titus Quintus Flaminius, Philip upbraided 
an Etolian Commander, who was likwiſe preſent, with 
the avarice and double- dealing of his countrymen, as 
people that were not aſhamed to confederate with one 


State, and to ſend aſſiſtance to another that was at war 


with it; ſo that it was not unuſual to ſee their colours 
diſplayed in both armies at the ſame time. 


We tee then that this manner of confederating has 


always produced the fame effects, and been attended 
with ſimilar conſequences. It appears likewiſe, that 
ſuch Republics as reduced their conqueſts to a ſtate 
of ſubjection, were always debilitated by it them- 
ſelves to {uch a degree, that they very ſeldom covld 
make any further progreſs in extending their Domi- 
nion; and that if they afterwards met with any little 
ſucceſs of that kind, it was fo far from being a laſting 
advantage to them, that it commonly occaſioned their 
ruin in a very ſhort time. If this manner of proceed- 
ing, therefore, is pernicious to Commonwealths that 
are powerful and warlike, it muſt be ſpeedy and utter 
deſtruction to thoſe that are not ſo; of which, we have 
lately ſeen many examples in Italy. Sa 5 


From all theſe conſiderations, the Roman method 


ſeems much the beſt, and it is wonderful that it was 
never adopted by any people before them, nor has 


been imitated ſince. As for the other way of confe- 


derating, there is now no inſtance of it except amongſt 
the Swiſs, and in the Circle of Swabia. We might 
add, by way of concluſion to this Chapter, that many 


| other excellent rules and inſtitutions which the Ro- 


mans obſerved in conducting their affairs, both at 
home and abroad, are only not imitated in theſe days, 
but in a manner deſpiſed; ſome of them being looked 
upon as fictions and idle Stories, others as impoſ- 


ſible, and others again, as either not ſuitable to the 


preſent times and circumſtances of the world, or as 
trifling and of no importance: and to this it is owing, 
that our poor Country of late has been a prey to every 
Invader. But, if it ſeems a matter of too much dit- 
ficulty to tread in the ſteps of the Romans, ſurely the 
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preſent race of Tuſcans are as capable as any other 
people whatioever of imitating their forefathers : for 
though their Anceſtors indeed never equalled the Ro- 
mans in extending their Dominion far abroad, for the 
reaſons which we have given above, yet they acquired 
as much authority in Italy, as could poſſibly be ex- 
pected from their conduct and manner of proceeding; 
enjoying themſelves in profound peace and ſecurity for 
a long courſe of time, and in the higheſt reputation 
for their wiſdom, Religion, and power: which power 
was at firſt ſhaken by the Gauls, and afterwards lo to- 
tally deſtroyed by the Romans, that though it was 
very great about two thouſand years ago, there arc 
but few or no traces of it left at preſent : which natu- 
rally leads me to conſider whence it comes to pals, that 
the memory of ſuch things is fo ſoon buried in ob- 
Iivion. 


CRAFTY, 


That Deluges, Peſtilences, the change of Religion and 
Languages, and other acciaents, in a manncr extinguiſh 
the memory of many things. 


T might be objected, I think, to thoſe who ſay the 
world has exiſted from Eternity, that if it was fo, 

we miglit reaſonably expect to have ſome records of 
things that happened much above five thouſand years 
ago; if we did not know that the remembrance of 
them muſt inevitably have periſhed from cauſes, part 
of which are owing to the nature of mankind, and part 
to the influence of Heaven. The oblivion occaſioned 
by mankind proceeds from the variation of Religion 
and language; for, upon the introduction of a new 
Religion, the firſt care of thoſe that endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh it, is to aboliſh the old one, in order to give the 
greater reputation to their own: and when it happens 
that th- propagators of the new one ſpeak. a different 
language from thoſe that were of the perſuaſion that 
prevailed before, they ſo much the looner . 

| l E 
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the memory of it, This may appear from conſidering 
the courſe taken by the Chriſtians with regard to Pa- 
ganiſm: for they totally aboliſhed all the inſtitutions, 
| ceremonies, and monuments of the Pagan Theology. 
It is true, they could not ſo utterly extinguiſh the me- 
| mory of ſeveral actions performed by ſome great and 
illoſtrious men of that religion, being forced to retain 
| the uſe of the Latin Tongue, though much againſt 
| their will ; becauſe they were under a neceſſity of pub- 
liſhing the principles and Doctrine of their own in that 
| language. But if they could have wrote in another, 
ec may be aſſured from the reſt of their proceedings, 
| they would not have left the lealt traces of any Hiſtory 
_ TF relating to them: for whoever reads the life and ac- 
tions of St. Gregory, and other heads of the Chriſtian 
- | Rclicion, will ſce what a cruel perſecution they car- 
| ried on againſt all Monuments of Antiquity, burning 
the works of Poets and Hiſtorians, defacing images 
and ſtatues, and demoliſhing every thing that might 
in any wiſe contribute to keep the memory of Pa- 
1 [| ganiſm alive: fo that if they had likewiſe introduced 
ane language at the fame time, all footſteps of that 
people and their worſhip would have been entirely ob- 
| literated *. It is very probable therefore, that thoſe 
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, Montaigne ſays, book II. chap. xix. of his Eſſays, © That when 

1 the Chriſtian Religion began to gain authority with the Laws, zeal 
armed many againſt all forts of Pagan books, by which the learned 

8 | ſuffered an exceeding great loſs; which I conceive did more prejudice 

f | toLetters, than all the flames kindled by the Barbarians. Of this, 

Cornelius Tacitus is a very good wiineis; for\tiongh the Emperor 

y : Tacitus, his Kinſman, had by expreſs order furniſhed all the Libra. 

t | ries in the world with his book, nevertheleſs, one entire copy could 

4 not eſcape the curious ſearch of thoſe who were deſirous to aboliſh it, 


only on account of five or ſix idle paſſages in it, which ſeœmed to op- 
pugn our Belief.” | | 8 

Petrus Alcyonius in Medice Legato priore beſtows a noble eulogy 
upon St. Gregory, here mentioned by Machiavel, but it ends thus. 
| © Utinam incorruptam Græcæ lingue integritaicm ſervaſſet in tanti 
rerum Silvà & tam magna librorum vi; certe ſanctiſſimum illum Pon- 
; tificem omni laudi cumulatum judicarem. . ... . ex illius maxime 
f ſeriptis barbariem irrepſiſſe in Theologiam Latinam arbitror. Nam 
| Veteres noltri interpretes, mediocris literaturæ & nullius fere judicii 
nomimes, cum animadverterent Theologum hunc frequenter uſurpare 
Voces qualdam novas, eaſque non ſatis apte fictas, neceſſe ſibi efſe cre- 


Pagans 
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Pagans had treated others who went before them, in 
the ſame manner that they themſelves were ſerved in 
their turn by the Chriſtians: and as there have been 
two or three revolutions of this kind, during the 
courſe of five or ſix thouſand years, it cannot ſeem 
ſtrange that the memory of things, which happened 
before that time, ſhould have now become utterly 
extinct, or ſo fabulous that nobody regards it; as in 
fact it has fared with the Hiſtory of Diodorus Sicu- 
Jus, which though it pretends to give an account of 
forty or fifty thouſand years, is looked upon (and 
juſtly I think) as nothing more than a heap of trum- 
pery and lies, 
As for other cauſes immediately owing to the influ- 
ence of Heaven, which occaſion this oblivion of things, 


diderunt illos latine reddere, atque hunc in modum ſordidũ barbarie 
eſt lingua latinanfuſcata.“ 5 
He ſays further, in the perſon of Cardinal de' Medici, * Audiebam 
etiam puer ex Demetrio Chalcondyla, Græcarum rerum peritiſhmo, 
facerdotes Græcos tanta floruiſſe auctoritate apud Cæſares By zantios, 
ut integra illorum gratia complura de veteribus Græcis poemata com- 
buſſerint, in primiſque ea ubi amores, turpes luſus, & ne quitiæ aman- 
tium continebantur; ita Menandri, Diphili, Apollodori, Philemonis, 
Alexis fabellas, & Sappus, Erinnæ, Anacreontis, Mimnermi, Bionis, 
Alcmanis, Alcæi carmina intercidiſſe. Tum pro bis ſubſtituta Nazi- 
azeni noſtri poemata, quæ etſi excitant animos noſtrorum hominun 
ad flagrantiorum religionis cultum, non tamen verborum Atticorum 
proprietatem & Græcæ linguz elegantiam edocent. Turpiter quidem 
facerdores iſti in ceteres Græcos malevoli fuerunt; ſed integritatis, 
probitatis & religionis maximum dedere teſtimonium.“ But Alcyo- 
nius is not a credible witneſs, with regard to the incident here re- 
Jated ; nor 3s the teſtimony of Demetrius Chalcondylas much better. 
E. Dacres has the following Note upon this paſſage. © This is all 
calumny : for we find not that any have preſerved the records of learn- 
ing more than the Chriſtians, however much intermixed with Px 
ganiſm. I take it, that thoſe memorials were loſt in the vaſt deluges 
of the Vandals, Goths, and Hunns, who themſelves being barbarous 
and ignorant, envyed others learning, and therefore deſtroyed all 
the regiſters of Antiquity they could find; which our autbor nil: 
Tioufly imputes to the Chriſtians ; being that they, time out of mind, 
have cauſed thoſe books to be taught the youth in their ſchooles : and 
we find that the moſt eſteemed Fathers of the Church were adorned 
with that learning, which they are taxed to have perſecuted ; which 
ſerves alſo for the better underitanding and illuſtrating of "Theology, 
and affords good arguments many times to our Divines for the co 
viction of the Gentiles, out of their own writers. Nor do I find thee 
was any other reſtraint in thoſe ſtudies, than that men were adviſed to 
apply themſelves ſoberly thereunto, as not being ſtudies to dwell in, 
but tending rather to the ſervice of Theology.” 
| | . . ve 
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we may reckon thoſe that extinguiſh mankind, and 
ſweep away molt of the inhabitants 1a ſome particular 
art of the world; ſuch as Peſtilence, Famine, and 
inundations ; the laſt of which ſeems to be the moſt 
fatal, not only becauſe the calamity is uſually more 
general, but becauſe thoſe that eſcape its rage are 
for the moſt part mountaineers. and ignorant men, 


who having no knowledge of ancient times themſelves, 


cannot therefore be ſuppoſed to tranſmit any memo- 
rials of them to their deſcendants : and though ſome 
one ſhould chance to ſurvive, who may poſſibly be 
verſed in Antiquity; yet, 1t 1s very probable that he 
will ſuppreſs many things, and garble others in ſuch a 
manner, as will tend chiefly to render himſelf and his 
own family famous among poſterity ; leaving juſt as 
much upon record, as he thinks will ſerve that pur— 
poſe, and no more; That ſuch inundations, peſti- 
lence, and famine have actually happened, there is 
no room to doubt; ſince it plainly appears, not only 
from the teſtimony of many Hiſtories, but from this 
very conſequence of them, the oblivion into which ſo 
many ſtates and nations are fallen; the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch events renders them allo ſufficiently evi- 
dent; for, as nature acts in the bodies of individuals, 
and cauſes a purgation, that tends to preſerve them, 
when there is too much ſuperfluous matter collected; 
ſo likewiſe it happens in the united body of mankind ; 
when either the ſeveral Provinces of the world are fo 
full of inhabitants that they can neither ſupport them- 
ſelves where they are, nor find room in any other 
place; or when the wickedneſs of mankind is arrived 
at the higheſt pitch it can attain to; then it becomes 
abſolutely neeeſſary that the earth mould be purged by 
one of theſe three ways, that ſo mankind being re- 
duced in their numbers, and humbled under a Tenſe 
of their mortality may become more righteous and live 
vith greater convenience, Theſe things being conſi- 
dered then, it is no wonder that Tuscany, which, as 
we ſaid before, was ſo powerful in former times, ſo 


renowned for its virtue, manners, and religion, and 
5 had 
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and bring them to an engagement: after which, if 
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had a language and laws of its own, being overwhelm. 
ed by the exceſſive power of the Romans, ſhould now 


retain no other mark of its ancient grandeur, than 
the name alone. 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the conduct obſerved by the Romans in tht 
; Wars, | 


AVING already ſhewn what means the Romans 

took to extend their Dominion, I ſhall now ſay 
tomething concerning the rules they followed in the 
proſecution of their wars; and in this as well as all 
the reit of their actions, we ſhall fee how wiſcly they 
deviated in many reſpects from the common practice 
of all other nations, in order to pave their way to uni. 
verſal Empire. The end and deſign of all thoſe that 


make war either out of choice, or, to ſpeak more pro- 


perly, out of motives of ambition, is to get what they 
can and keep what they have got, in ſuch a manner 


as neither to endanger nor impoveriſh their own domi- 
nions ; for which purpoſe, it is neceſſary in both caſes, 
to purſue all methods that can be taken, not only to 
fave expences, but to enrich and benefit themſelves, 
Whoever then would accompliſh theſe enès mult imi- 
tate the conduct of the Romans, with whom it was a 
general maxim to make their wars ſhort and ſharp, as 


the French ſay : for by taking the field early and with 


powerful armies, they very ſoon brought thoſe wars 


to a concluſion, in which they were engaged with the 


Latins, Samnites, and Tuſcans: and if we conſider 
all the reſt that happened from the foundation of 


Rome to the Siege of Veii, it will be found that ſome 
of them were ended in ſix days, ſome in ten, and 
others in twenty at moſt. For no ſooner was war de- 
clared, but they led out their forces to ſeek the enem) 


they 
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they gained the victory, as they generally did, they 
forced them to cede that part of their territory which 


lay upon their confines, to prevent the reſt being laid 


waſte ; and this was either appropriated to their own 
particular uſe, or given to a Colony, which was ſet- 


tled there for the ſecurity of their frontiers, to the 


great advantage of the Coloniſts, as well as of the 


Commonwealth, which was thereby enabled to keep 
| a good garriſon in thoſe parts without any expence to 
| itſelf. Nor could any method be taken more ſafe and 
| beneficial than this; for whilſt the other State conti- 
| nued quiet, that garriſon was a ſufficient ſecurity 
from any ſudden invaſion ; but if it offered to make 
any attempt upon their Colony, the Romans were pre- 
ſently in the field again with a powerful army, and 
having cruſhed the enemy, made them ſubmit to till 
| heavier terms; thus by degrees continually increaſing 


their power and reputation abroad, and their ſtrength 
| at home. 


This method they ſtrictly obſerved till after they 


had made themſelves Maſters of Veii; after which 
they changed it in ſome meaſure, and gave pay to their 
Soldiers, as they began to be engaged in wars that 
| laſted longer, which was unneceſſary before, becauſe 


their campaigns had always been of ſhort continu- 


| ance, Nevertheleſs, though they paid their forces 
| from that time in order to ſupport a war the longer, 
and to carry their arms into more remote parts, where 
they were obliged to keep the field a conſiderable. 
| time, yet they never Joſt fight of their old maxim, 
but conſtantly put an end to a war as foon as ever the 
| circumſtances of the time and place would admit of 


It, and always ſent Colonies into the countries which 


| they had conquered : for, beſides the utility that 
naturally reſulted from the obſervation of this rule, 
| they were likewiſe prompted to it by ambirion ; 


becauſe the two Conſuls continuing in offifice bur 


| one year, and neither of them commanding the 
| army any longer than Six months, they both were de- 


lrous to put an end to a war as ſoon as poſſible, in 
f order 
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order to obtain the honour of a triumph : and as for 
Colomes, they were too ſenſible of the advantages 
they had reaped from ſuch eſtabliſnments ever to 
forego them. Indeed they made ſome alteration in 
their method of diſtributing the ſpoil taken from an 
Enemy, in which they were not ſo liberal as they had 
been before; fince in the firſt place it did not ſeem 

neceſſary after they had given their Soldiers certain 
Pay, and in the next, the ſpoil increaſing conſider- 
ably, they thought proper to confign a good part of 
it to the ule of the Commonwealth; That fo they might 
not be obliged to lay any freſh raxes upon their own 
Subjects for the proſecution of any future enterprize: 
by which means they foon enriched the Public to a 
prodigious degree, 

By a ftrict adherence to theſe two methods, viz. of 
diſtributing their Spoils, and of ſending out Colonies, 
the Romans grew rich by their wars, whereas other 
Princes and Republics, leſs wiſe, are impoveriſhed by 

them; nay the matter was carried ſo far at laſt, that 
no Conſul was allowed a triumph except he came home 
loaded with gold, ſilver, and other ſpoils for the uſe 
of the public Treaſury : and thus bringing their wars 
to a ſpeedy concluſion, either by forcing the enemy 
to an engagement as ſoon as poſſible, or by harraſſing 
their country with continual incurſions and devaſta- 
tions till they were obliged to ſue for peace upon any 


terms, this people became richer and more powertul 
every day. 


CHAP. VII 


W. hat proportion of land the Romans gave to every inha- 
bitant of their Colonies, 


Ti is not an eaſy matter to know with any certainty 
how much land the Romans gave each Colon niſt; 
but it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe that it was more 9 
leſs according to the barrenneſs or fertility of the p . 
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We may conclude however, that they were always 
very ſparing in this point, that ſo their Colonies might 
ſupport a great number of men, and conſequently be 
well ſecured; and in the next place, as they them- 
ſelves lived very frugally at home, we can hardly 
imagine they would ſuffer their Subjects to wanton in 
riot and luxury abroad. Livy informs us that after 
they had taken Veil, they ſent a Colony thither, and 

ave each inhabitant a little more than three acres and 
| a half of land *, They might conſider likewiſe that 

their wants would be better ſupplied by the improve- 
ment and cultivation of their land, than by the quan- 
| tity of it. But we may ſuppole they had alſo Com- 
mon fields to feed their Cattle, and woods to ſupply 
| them with firing and other neceſſaries, without which 
no Colony could ſupport itſelt. 5 


CHAP. VIII. 


What are the reaſons that induce a people 10 abandon their 
| own Couniry and force themſelves into that of others. 


OW we have ſpoken of the manner in which 
the Romans conducted their wars, and made 
| ſome mention of the invaſion of Tuſcany by the 
| Gauls, it may not perhaps appear foreign to our pur- 
| poſe, if we obſerve that there are two forts of war: 
one occaſioned by the ambition of Princes or Repub- 
| lics that invade others to enlarge their own Empire, 
like Alexander the Great and the Romans. Theſe 
wars, though very ruinous indeed, do not utterly ex- 
| tirpate the natives. of conquered Provinces, ſince the 
Conqueror is generally content with reducing them to 
| obedience, often leaving them in poſſeſſion of their 
| own laws, and almoſt always of their eſtates and pro- 
perties. The other ſort of war is when a whole peo- 
ple, man, woman, and child, are compelled to quit 


* Terna jugera & ſeptunces deviſerant. 


| their 
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their own country either by Famine or Sword, and go 
in ſearch of new habitations in another; not with z 
deſign merely to reduce it to Subjection, like the 
others juſt now mentioned, bur firmly to eſtabliſh 
themſelves there, either by the entire deſtruction or 
_ extermination of the former inhabitants. Now this js 
always attended with much blood-ſhed, cruelty, and 
devaſtation, as may appear from what Salluſt tells us 
in the end of his Hiſtory of the Jugurthine war, when 
it was reported that the Gauls were upon their march 
to invade Italy. Cum ceteris gentibus a populo 
Romano de imperio tantum fuiſſe dimicatum, cum 
Gallis de Singulorum hominum Salute. The Ro- 
mans contended with other nations for glory and do- 
minion only; but with the Gauls they fought to pte. 
ſerve their own lives and their Country.” For whena 
Prince or Republic ſubdues another country, they 
think it ſufficient to rid themſelves of thoſe alone who 
bore rule over it before; but in irruptions of a whole 
people at once, the invaders find it neceſſary to ex- 
tirpate the whole nation which they conquer, in or- 
der. to ſupport themſelves upon the product of their 
lands. 
Three wars of this dreadful kind the Romans ſuſ. 
tained ; the firſt, when Rome was taken by the Gaul; 
who had driven the Tuſcans out of Lombardy and 
ſettled there themſelves: and this invaſion Livy ac- 
counts for two ways; in the firſt place, from the de- 
liciouſneſs of the Italian fruits and wines which tempt- 
ed the Gauls, who had none ſuch at home, to come 
thither for them, as has been faid before: and in the 
next, their own country being grown ſo full of 10h 
bitants that it could no longer ſupport them all, the 
leading men of that nation perceived it abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary that ſome part of them ſhould leave it and en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh themſelves elſewhere : which bc 
ing accordingly reſolved upon, the people upon whon 
the lot fell to quit their native country chuſing Bello 
veſus and Sigoveſus, two of their Princes, to conduc 
them, the former penetrated into Italy, and my | 
; . 5 . Imlel 
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himſelf maſter of Lombardy, ſoon after fell upon the 
Romans : the latter forced his way into Spain. The 
ſecond war of this fort that the Romans had upon 
their hands, happened to be with the ſame nation at 


the end of the firſt Punic war; and in this they killed 


above two hundred thouſand of them in a battle be- 
twixt Piſa and Pion: bino; and the laſt was when the 
Cimbri and Germans poured themſelves into Italy; 
who, after they had often routed the Roman armies, 
were totally conquered and driven back again by 
Marius k. Now it the Romans not only ſupported 


themſelves, but came off with great glory and repu- 


tation at laſt in all theſe three 2errible wars, it is an 
indiſputable proof of their extraordinary valour and 
conſtancy in thoſe times: for afterwards, When they be- 
gan degenerate, and had in ſome meature lo{t their an- 
cient virtue and courage, their domintons were over— 
run by the very ſame people, that is, by the Goths, 
Vandals, and others, who wreſted the Empire of the 
Weſt entirely out of their hands. 

Theſe Emigrations are the effect of Neceſ ty (as I 
ſaid before) and this Neceſſity is occaſioned by ta- 
mine, or war, and diſtreſs at home, which obliges 
the people to ſeek new habitations; and when the 
number of thoſe that are thus forced abroad is great, 
their irruptions into other parts are exceeding fierce 
and bloody: for they always kill the natives, ſeize 
upon their lands, turn every thing upſide down, and 


give the Country a new name; as Moſes did, and 
| the nations that over-ran the Roman Empire. Thus 
| the names by which the ſeveral Provinces of Italy and 


other nations are now called, were given them by their 


| ſeveral Conquerors : for Lombardy was formerly call- 
| ed Gallia Ciſalpina, and France Gallia Tranſalpina; 
| Which laſt now takes its name from the Franks who 
diſpoſſeſſed the Romans of it. So likewile Sclavonia 


* It is ſaid that a town has been lately diſcovered in the faſtneſſes of 
the Alps, which has been inhabited by the deſcendents of this people 
ever lince that time, who have {till preſerved their ancient language 


and manners. 
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was anciently called Illyria, Hungary Pannonia, Eng. 
land Britain; thus Moſes changed the name of that 
part of Syria, which he took poſſeſſion of, into Ju- 


dea; and in this manner many other countries, which 
it would be tedious toenumerate, have bad new names 


ven them very different from their old ones. And 
fince I have obſerved above, that people are ſometimes 
driven out of their own country by war, and forced 
to ſeek new habitations, I ſhall give one example of 
it in the caſe of the Mauruſians, formerly a people of 
Syria, who, upon the approach of the liraclites under 
the conduct of Joſhua, not being able to oppoſe him, 
thought it better ro ſave their lives by leaving their 
country, than to loſe both by waiting tor his arrival: 
for which purpoſe, they marched away with their 
wives and children into Africa, where they ſettled 


themſelves. after they had driven the inhabitants out of 


that part of the country, though they could not de- 


fend their own. Procopius, in his Hiſtory of the war 
which Beliſarius conducted againſt the Vandals who 


had got poſſeſſion of Africa, ſays that he himſelf had 
read inſcriptions upon certain pillars in thofe parts, 
that were formerly occupied by the Mauruſians, to 
this effect, © Theſe pillars were erected by us when 
we fled from the face of Joſhua the Robber, the Son 
of Nun * :” from whence the reaſon of their aban- 


_ deaing Syria plainly appears. Such multitudes there- 


fore becoming deſperate, and urged forwards by ex- 
treme neceſſity are very formidable: and lo great in- 
deed is their fury, that it is not to be ſuſtained echt 
by the moſt warhke and courageous nations. 

But when thoſe that are obliged to leave their coun- 


try are few in number they are not ſo much to be 


dreaded, as the people of whom we have been ſpeak- 
ing; becauſe when they find they cannot ſucceed by 
downright force and violence, they are under a necet 


* Hei, ta. vy or ric ano mpor une 7s wt 4 ug Navy, Nos fugimus 
a facie Jeſu latronis filii Navæ. Procop. de bello Vandalico, lib, II. 
p. 258, cap. x. de Maurorum origine. Faris Edit. 1662. 
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ſity of having recourſe to artifice and gentle means, 
in order to gain a ſettlement ſomewhere or other, and 
afterwards to ſupport themſelves by alliances and con- 
federacies, like /Eneas, Dido, the Maſſilians, and 
many others, who found means to maintain their ground 
in thoſe parts where they had got footing with the 
conſent and good will of the neighb: During States. 
The moſt numerous emigrations have been ch hiefly out 
of Scythia *, a cold and barren climate, where the in- 
habitants were generally ſo numerous, and the Coun- 


| try ſo ſterile, that it was not able to ſuſtain them: fo 


that multitudes of them having many reaſons t9 leave 
it, and none that could induce them to ſtay there, were 
in a manner compelled to ſeek more plentiful and 
comfortable habitations: and if there have been none 
of theſe inundations from thoſe parts during the 
courſe of theſe laſt five hundred years and upwards, 
] think it may be -accounted for ſeveral ways T. In 


the fir(t place, from the prodigious {warms of peo-: 


ple, that iſſued out from thence in the declenſion 
of the Roman Empire, which muſt have drained and 


exhauſted them to the laſt degree; as there were 


above thirty emigrations at that time. In the next, 
Germany and Hungary, which likewiſe fent out le- 
gions of theſe adventurers, are now cultivated and 
improved in ſuch a manner, that all the inhabitants 
live in plenty and ſatisfaction, and conſequently are 


under no temptation or neceſſity of removing into 


any other country: and in the laſt Place, thele two 
nations and the Poles, who alſo border vpon the Scy- 
thians, being very warlike and inured to arms, make 
ſo ſtrong a bulwark againſt them, that there is no 
likelihood of their ever being able either ro conquer; 
or even to force a pailage through them; and indeed 
they have actually repelled many formidable inva- 


fions of theſe Barbarians: it is not without reaſon 


Nov called Tartary. 
+t Since Machiavel's time, the Tartars have made terrible i irrupticns 


into Obina, and a ſubdued that Empire. 
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therefore, if they ſometimes boaſt that it is owing to 


their valour, that Italy has been ſo long ſecured from 
ſuch irruptions, and that the Church of Rome is obliged 
to them for its very exiſtence *. 


* For a further account of theſe emigrations, ſee Hiſt. Flor. book I, 
at the beginning. Davilla's Hiſtory of the Civil wars of France, at the 
beginning. Fxamen du Prince, chap. xxi. Sir William Temple, in 
the firſt Chapter of his obſervations upon the united provinces of the 


Netherlands, aſſigns another reaſdn why they have long ceaſed. “ I have 


ſonetimes thought (ſays he) how it ſhould have come to pals that the in. 


finite ſwarm of that vaſt northern hive, which ſo often ſhook the world 
like a great tempeſt, and overflow'd it like a torrent; changing names, 
and cuſtoms, and government, and language, and the very face of na- 


ture, wherever they ſeated themſelves ; which upon record of Story, 
under the name of Gauls, pierced into Greece and Italy, ſacking Rome, 
and beſieging the Capitol in Camillus's time; under that of the Cim- 
bers, marched through France to the very confines of Italy, defended 


by Marius; under that of Huns or Lombards, Viſigoths, Gpths, and 


Vandals, conquered the whole force of the Roman, Empire, ſacked 
Rome thrice in a ſmall compaſs of years, ſeated three. Kingdoms in 
Spain and Africa, as well as Lombardy; and under that of Danes and 


. Normans poſſeſſed themſelves of England, a great part of France, and 


even of Naples and Sicily: how (I iay) theſe nations which ſeemed to 


ſpawn in every age, and at ſome intervals of time diſcharged their own 


native countries of ſo vaſt numbers, and with ſuch terror to the world, 
ſhould about ſeven or eight hundred years ago leave off the ule of theſe 
furious expeditions, as 1t on a ſudden they ſhould have grown barren, 
or tame, or better contented with their own ill climates. But I ſup— 
poſe we owe this benefit wholly to the growth and progreſs of Chril- 
tianity in the North; by which, early and undiſtinguiſhed copula- 
tion, or multitude of wives, were reſtrained or abrogated. By the 
ſame means learning and civility got footing amongit them in ſome 
degree, and encloſed certain circuits of thoſe vaſt regions, by the 
diſtinctions and bounds of Kingdoms, Principalities, or Commonal- 


ties. Men began to leave their wilder lives, {pent without other cares 
or pleaſures than of food or of luſt, and betook themtelves to the eale 


and entertainment of locicties; with order and labour, riches began 
and trade followed, and theſe made way for luxury, and that for 
many diſeaſes or ill habits of body unknown to former and timpler 
ages, which began to ſhorten and weaken both life and procreation, 
Beſides, the diviſions and circles of dominion occaſioned wars betont 
the ſeveral nations though of the ſame faith: and thoſe of the Poles, 
Hungarians, and Muicovites, with the Turks and Tartars made 
greater ſlaughters: and by theſe accidents, I ſuppoſe, the numbers of 


| thoſe fertile broods have heen leflened, and their limits in a meaſure 


con find; and we have had thereby for ſo long together in thele parts 
of the world the honour and liberty of drawing our own blood upon 


the quarrels of humour or avarice, ambition, or pride, without the 


aſſiſtance or need of any barbarian nations to deſtroy us.“ 
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Her, IX. 
I. 3 Fr, F 
e What ofien gives riſe to a war betwixt different Pipers. 
in | | 
6 ' 3 7 . 
ve HE war betwixt the Romans and Samnites, 
* | after they had long been friends and confede- 
„ rates, was owing to a circumſtance which often proves 
a- the cauſe of war between two powerful States: and 
” I this circumſtance is, occafioned either by accident or 
n- deſign. The abovementioned quarrel was the effect 


en of accident; for when the Samnites firlt made war 
ea © upon the Sidicines, and afterwards upon the Campa- 
in nians, they had no deſign to break with the Romans. 
na But the Campanians being diſtreſſed, and having no 
to other reſource, threw theinſelves into the arms of the 
| Romans, and ſubmitted to their government, con- 
ee trary to the expectation both of the Romans and Sam- 
en, W nites: after which, the Romans were forced to defend 
r. them as their own Subjects, and to engage in a war 
ula- which they could not decline with honour, For 
me though they did not think themſelves obliged to ſup- 
the port chem before, when they were only in common 
amity with them, againſt the Samnites, who were 
eaſe their allies, yet they "thought it would be ſhameful 
an W not to protect them after they were become their Sub- 
ple I jects; rightly judging that if they did not, it would 
on. diſcourage others who poſſibly might afterwards be in- 

| clinable to do the fame, and acknowledge their do- 
minion; which would be acting contrary co the great 

| end they always had in view of extending their glory 
end Empire. An accident of the ſame nature occa- 
| honed the firſt Punic war; that is, the protection 
which the Romans gave to the prople of Melina in 
Sicily: but the ſecond was ow! ng to another cauſe, 
For Hannibal the Carthaginian General fell upon the 

| Saguntines in Spain, a people in alliance with the Ro- 
mans; not ſo much out of any particular enmity he 
had to that State, as to force the Romans to engage 
K 3 in 
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in its defence; that ſo he might have a fair pretence 
to quarrel with them and invade Italy. This method 
of exciting a war is very common with ſuch Princes 
and States as are deſirous to keep up ſome appear. 
ance, at leaſt, of honour and good faith; for when 
they want to make war upon another Prince With 
whom they have been long in friendſhip and alliance, 
they generally find ſome excule to fall upon one State 
or other that is dependent upon him, and not directly 
upon him himſelf; well knowing that by ſo doing, he 
will either be provoked to reſent it, and then a war 
enſues according to their wiſh ; or if he is not, be 
muſt ſhew either great weakneſs or baſeneſs in not de- 
fending thoſe that are under his protection: in either 
of which caſes he muſt loſe his reputation, and facili- 
tate the deſigns of his adverſary. 

We may oblerve therefore from what has been ſaid 
above, concerning the Campanians and Carthagini- 
ans, how wars are excited in ſuch caſes ſometimes by 
accident, ſometimes by deſign : and further, what 
remedy a State may have recourſe to that is not able to 
defend itſelf, and yer reſolved not to ſubmit to the 
enemy that invades it; which is to throw itſelf volun- 
tarily into the arms of another that is powerful enough 
to afford it protection, as the Romans did to the 
Campanians, and Robert King of Naples to the Flo- 
rentines; for though that Prince would not undertake 
to defend them againſt the incurſions of Caſtruccio 
Caſtracani, whilit they were only upon the footing of 
common friendſhip with him, yet he took them un- 
der his protection when they ſubmitted to him as their 
Sovereign “. 


* This ſeems likely enough to be the caſe of the Dutch ſome time 
or other, Sir William Temple ſomewhere ſays, that when they were 
reduced almoſt to the brink of ruin by the French in the laſt century, 
they actually began to talk of putting themiclves, as a circle, under 
the protection of the Empir e. 
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That Money is not the Sinewws of War, as it is commonly 
thought to be. | 


INCE it is a much eaſier matter to begin than to 

conclude a war, a Prince who has any deſign of 
that kind in hand, ought not only maturely to con- 
ſider his own ſtrength, and to regulate his conduct ac- 
cording to it; but alſo to take great care that he does 
not impoſe upon himſelf in making that eſtimate, as 
he certainly will do if he altogether depends either 
upon his coffers (be they ever ſo full) or the ſituation 
of his dominions, or the affection of his Subjects; all 
which will Ggnity nothing, if he has not a good and 
faithful army of his own, Theſe things indeed may 
increaſe his ſtrength, but none of them alone can 
make him ſtrong: for without a powerful body of 
troops, what can money do, of what account is an 
advantageous ſituation, or the affection of Subjects, 
who will quickly deſert him when they find he is not 


able to protect them? Every Mountain, every Lake 


or Sea, is paſſable, and every Fortreſs (however im- 
pregnable ſoever it may be thought) is acceſſible 


where there are not proper forces to defend it: and as 


for plenty of money and treaſure, inſtead of ſecuring 
a State, it often expoſes it to great danger, and ſome- 
times proves the cauſe of its ruin, by tempting others 
to invade it: ſo that nothing can be more falſe and 
abſurd than the common ſaying, that money is the ſinetos 
of War. Quintus Curtius has however advanced this 
opinion, in the account which he gives of the war be- 
twixt Antipater the Macedonian, and the King of 
Sparta; where he tells us that the latter was in fo 
great want of money that he was forced to come to 
an engagement with the enemy upon ſuch unequal 
terms, that he was utterly routed: whereas, if he 


could have avoided fighting but a few days, he would 


R-4 have 
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have received news of Alexander's death, and might 
have gained a victory without ſtriking a ſtroke : but 
as he had no money, and was afraid his troops would 
deſert for want of pay, he was under a neceſſity of 
try ing the fortune of a battle; from whence the above. 
mentioned Author infers, that money is the ſinetos of 
war. This Maxim, though founded neither upon 
truth nor reaſon, is nevertheleſs in ſuch genetal vogue 
at preſent, that ſeveral Princes (not very wiſe ones in- 
deed) regulate their proceedings according to it; not 
conlidering that if money alone could ſupport and de- 
fend them againſt all enemies and dangers, Darius 
would not formerly have been conquered by Alex- 
ander, nor the Greeks by the Romans, nor Luke 
Charles * by the Swiſs a little while ago; nor would 
the Pope and. the Florentines have met with any dit— 
ficulty in reducing Franciſco Maria, Nephew to Ju- 
lius II. in the war of Urbino, which happened but the 
other day. Yet all the above mentioned Princes and 
States were feirly beaten by others who thought good 
troops and not money were the Sinews of war. Cre- 
ſus King of Lydia having entertained Solon, the Athe— 
nian Lawgiver, with many other ſplendid and magni- 
ficent ſights, at laſt took him to ſee his Treatury, 
which was full of ſilver and gold; and aſking him, if 
he did not think him exceeding powerful,” Solon an- 
ſwered, ht did not look upon him to be at all the 
more powerful upon that account, becauſe war was 
made with iron, and not with ſilver and gold; and if 
he ſhould be invaded by any one that had more of the 
former, he would ſoon be ſtripped of the latter. 
Every body likewiſe knows that when a vaſt inunda— 
tion of the Gauls poured themſelves into Greece and 
other parts of Aſia, after the death of Alexander the 
Great, and ſent. Ambaſſadors to conclude a treaty of 
agreement with the King of Macedon, that Prince was 
ſo imprudent to ſhew them the immenſe treaſures he 
was poſſeſſed of, in order to diſplay his great powe!, 


„ Of Milan. s 
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and to diſcourage them from attacking him : upon 
which, the Gauls were ſo impatient to enrich them- 
| ſelves with thoſe ſpoils, that they declined any treaty 
| with him, and immediately fell upon his dominions 
| with ſuch fury, that what he had principally confided 
in for his ſecurity. and defence, proved the chief cauſe 
| of his ruin. We might alſo mention the more recent 
* example of the Venetians, who having accumulated a 
| vaſt quantity of money, found ſo little benefit from it 
when they had moſt occaſion for aſſiſtance, that being 
attacked not long ago by the Emperor and Lewis XII. 
of France, they preſently loſt all their dominions upon 
the Terra firma. 
I I ſay then, that good Soldiers, and not money (ac- 
cording to the vulgar opinion) are the Sinews of war: 
for money alone is not ſufficient to provide a good 
army; but a good army will always provide itſelf with 
money. If the Romans had been ſimple enough to 
depend upon money only in their wars, the treaſure 
of the whole world would not have ſufficed to carry 
them through their vaſt enterprizes abroad, and the 
| difficulties they met with at home: but as they availed 
themſclves chiefly of iron, they were fo far from want- 
ing gold, that people who ſtood in awe of their arms, 
brought it in abundance to their own doors: and if 
the above mentioned King of Sparta was neceſſitated 
| by !carcity of money to riſque a Battle, it was no more 
| than what has happened to ſeveral other Commanders 
from different cauſes. For it has often chanced that 
an army has been lo ſtraitened for proviſions, that it 
| muſt eyther periſh by hunger or come to an engage- 
ment: in which caſe the latter reſolution has con— 
ſtantly been taken, as the moſt honourable, and in 
| which a general may poſſibly be in ſome meaſure be- 
friended by Fortune. Again, it fiequently happens 
that when a Commander has intelligence that the 
enemy is going to be reinforced, he mult either en— 
gage them immediately, or wait till their ſuccours ar— 
| five, and then be obliged fight them at a very great 
| diſadvantage. Or laſtly, it might fare with him as it 


did 
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did with Aſdrubal, when he was ſurpriſed by Claudius 
Nero in the Country of the Piceni: in which circum. 
ſtances, he muſt either retreat and be ruined without 
any poſſibility of retrieve, or hazard a Battle as Af. 
drubal did atall events, though with little probability 
of ſucceſs. e 

There are ſeveral cauſes we ſee which may force x 
General to fight contrary to his deſire and intention; 
and if want w money ſometimes happens to be ons, 
it is not reaſonable upon that account merely, to {ay 
that money alone is the ſinews of war, when ſo many 
other circumſtances and wants may reduce him to the | 
ſame neceſſity, I muſt therefore repeat what I {aid 
above, that money is not the ſinews of war, but good 
forces: it is a neceſſary article to be ſure, but yet an 
army will eaſily find means to ſurmount the want of it; 
for it is as impoſſible that good Soldiers ſnould want 
money, as that money only ſhould either make or pro- 
cure good Soldiers. The truth of this is evident from I 
a thouſand paſſages in Hiſtory, notwithſtanding ſome i 
one may object perhaps, that Pericles encouraged the 
Athenians to engage in a war againſt the united forces 
of all Peloponeſus, by telling them they were ſo rich 
and powerful, they could not fail of ſucceſs. The 
Athenians accordingly liſtened to his advice: but 
though their arms proſpered for a while, they came 
off with the worſt at laſt, and found to their coſt that 
all their money and power were not a match for the 
valour and diſcipline of the Spartan Veterans, Are: 
markable paſſage in Livy might ſerve as a further 
proof of my poſition, if any was yet wanting: io 
propoſing it as a queſtion whether Alexander tix 
Great would have been able to conquer the Romans 
if he had turned his arms upon Italy, he ſays, tnere 
are three things abſolutely neceſſary to carry on a wal 
with vigour, good Soldiers, good Commanders, and] 
good fortune; and then having conſidered which {10 
was the more powerful in thoſe three points, he conf 
_ cludes his compariſon without ſaying ſo much as obe 
word concerning money, It is probable thor the 

Cam- 
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Campanians of whom we ſpake in the laſt chapter, 
computed their ſtrength by their riches, and not by 
the goodneſs of their troops, when at the ſolicitation 
of the Sidicines, they took up arms in their favour 
againſt the Samnites: for after they had ſo done they 
were twice routed, and at laſt forced to ſubmit and 
become tributary to the Romans, in order to ſave 
themſelves from utter ruin and ſlavery. | 


| That it is imprudent to enter into an Alliance with 4 


Prince, whoje Reputation is greater than bis Strength. 


| IVY has well expreſſed the error of the Sidicines in 
truſting to the aſſiſtance of the Campanians, and 


* that of the Campanians in thinking themſelves able 
to defend them, Campani magis nomen in auxilium 
Sidicinorum, ſays he, quam vires ad præſidium at- 
tulerunt. The Campanians brought more reputation 
than ſtrength to the relief of the Sidicines.“ From 
* whence we may obſerve that Alliances contracted with 
Princes who are either at too great a diſtance, or too 
weak, or embarraſſed in their own affairs, are rather 
* honourable than ſafe to thole that confide in them. 
Of this we have an example in the caſe of the Flo- 
| rentines, when they were invaded in the year 1479 by 
the Pope and the King of Naples: for though they 
| were at that time in alliance with the King of France, 
it was rather a credit than any material ſervice to them: 
and the very ſame that happened to the Florentines 
and Campanians, would happen to any other Italian 
State that ſhould truſt to the Emperor for ſuccour 
upon any emergency. The Campanians therefore 
| were guilty of a great error, in thinking their ſtrength 
more conſiderable than it really was: but ſuch is the 
J folly of mankind, that they often undertake to pro- 
| tect others, when they are not able to defend them- 
| ſelves: as the Tarentines likewiſe did, who, when the 


Roman 
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Roman army had taken the field againſt the Sam. 
nites, ſent Ambaſſadors to acquaint the Roman Ge. 
neral it was their pleaſure there ſhould a peace be. 
twixt the two States, and that they would turn their 
arms againſt which fide foever ſhould refuſe their me. 
diation. But that General laughing at the imperti. 
nence of the Embaſſy, commanded a charge to be 
ſounded immediately in the preſence of the Ambaſſs 
dors, and Jed on his troops to engage the enemy, ſhey. 
ing them by deeds and not by words, what fort of 
anſwer he thought they deſerved. Having now 
pointed out ſome errors which States fall into in de. 
tending others, I ſhall ſay ſomething in the next 
chapter, concerning the meaſures ny ought 0 Pile 
ſue for their own defence. 


CHAP XII. 


Whether, upon the expectation of a war, it is better to iu. 
vade the Enemy, or to ſuſtain an Invaſion. 


HAVE heard it debated ſometimes amongſt able 

and experienced Commanders, whether (when one 
Prince has declared war againſt another, and they are 
both nearly equal in ſtrength) It 1s better tor him that 
has received ſuch a declaration, to wait till he 1s at- 
tacked, or to be beforehand with the enemy and carry 
the war into his country. And indeed there is much 
to be ſaid in ſupport of both opinions. T hoſe that 
are for carrying the war into the Enemy's country, 
quote the advice which Cræſus gave Cyrus, when he 
arrived upon the confines of the | Meſſagetæ with a de- 
ſign to make war upon them, and T homyris their 
Queen ſent to let him know, that if he pleaſed he 
might enter her dominions, and ſhe would be ready 
with her forces to receive him there; or if he did not 
like that, ſhe would advance to attack him where he 
then was.” Upon which, a Council being called, 


Cræſus, in oppoſition to all the reſt of che 3 
i. g Os, 
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| lors, adviſed him to march directly againſt her; for if 
he ſhould defeat her at a diſtance from home, he muſt 
| not in that caſe hope to make himſelf Maſter of her 
kingdom, becaule ſhe would have time to recruit her 


broken forces and make treſh head againſt him there: 


but if he beat her in her own territories, they muſt 
| certainly fall into his hands; fince he might purſue 
his victory in ſuch a manner as to prevent her from 
| ever repairing the loſs. The Advocates on this fide 
| likewiſe alledge the counſel that Hannibal gave An- 
tiochus, when that Prince had reſolved to engage in 
| a war with the Romans, aſſuring him, that if they 
ever could be beaten it mult be in Italy; becauſe there 
an Invader might avail himſelf of their own arms, 
| their own money, and their own allies; but if he en- 
| tered the liſts with them any where elſe, and ſuffered 
them to continue unmoleſted in Italy, he would leave 
them a ſource of ſupplies that would never fail them 
upon any occaſion whatſoever; and concluded with 
telling him, that he might ſooner diſpoſſeſs them of 
Rome itlelf, than of any other City, and of Italy 
more eaſily than any other Province in their Empire *. 
The conduct of Agathocles the Sicilian, is alſo in- 
| ſtanced upon this occaſion, who being at war with the 
Carthaginians, and not able to cope with them at 
| home, tranſported an army into Africa, where he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that he forced them to ſue for peace: 
and laſtly, that of Scipio, who, to ſave Italy, attacked 
the ſame people in their own country. 


| Thoſe that take the other fide of the queſtion, main- 


| tain, on the contrary, that it is the beſt way to draw 
the enemy to a diſtance from his own dominions: in 
{ ſupport of which, they adduce the example of the 
| Athenians, who were always victorious when the feat 
of war lay in their own country, but ſoon loſt their 
liberties after they removed it into Sicily. They like- 
| Wiſe avail themſelves of the ſtory of Antæus the Egyp- 


| * See this queſtion fully diſcuſſed in Paolo Paruta's Political Dit 
| Courſes, book I. dic. v. | 
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Roman army had taken the field againſt the Sam. 
nites, ſent Ambaſſadors to acquaint the Roman Ge. 
neral it was their pleaſure there ſhould a peace be. 
twixt the two States, and that they would turn their 
arms againſt which ſide ſoever ſhould refuſe their me- 
diation. But that General laughing at the imperti- 
nence of the Embaſſy, commanded a charge to be 
ſounded immediately in the preſence of the Ambaſſa— 
dors, and led on his troops to engage the enemy, ſhew. 
ing them by deeds and not by words, what ſort of 
anſwer he thouglit they deſerved. Having now 
pointed out ſome errors which States fall into in de- 
tending others, I ſhall ſay ſomething in the next 
chapter, concerning the meaſures they ought to pus 
ſue for their own defence, | 
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Whether, upon the expectation of a war, it is better t0 in. 
vade the Enemy, or to ſuſtain an Invaſion. 

HAVE heard it debated ſometimes amongſt able 

I and experienced Commanders, whether (when one 
Prince has declared war againft another, and they are 
both nearly equal in ftrength) it is better for him that 
has received ſuch a declaration, to wait till he is at- 
tacked, or to be beforehand with the enemy and carry 
the war into his country. And indeed there 1s much 
to be ſaid in ſupport of both opinions. T hole that 
are for carrying the war into the Enemy's country, 
quote the advice which Cræſus gave Cyrus, when he 
arrived upon the confines of the Meſſagetæ with a de- 
ſign to make war upon them, and Thomyris their 
Queen ſent to let him know, that if he pleaſed he 
might enter her dominions, and ſhe would be ready 
with her forces to receive him there; or it he did not 
like that, ſhe would advance to attack him where he 
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lors, adviſed him to march directly againſt her; for if 


he ſhould defeat her at a diſtance from home, he muſt 


not in that caſe hope to make himſelf Maſter of her 


kingdom, becauſe ſhe would have time to recruit her 
broken forces and make treſh head againſt him there: 
but if he beat her in her own territories, they muſt 
certainly fall into his hands; ſince he might purſue 
his victory in ſuch a manner as to prevent her from 
ever repairing the lols, The Advocates on this fide 
| likewiſe alledge the counſel that Hannibal gave An- 


tiochus, when that Prince had reſolved to engage in 


| a war with the Romans, aſſuring him, that if they 
ever could be beaten it mult be in Italy; becauſe there 
| an Invader might avail himſelf of their own arms, 
their own money, and their own allies ; but if he en- 
| tered the liſts with them any where elſe, and ſuffered 
them to continue unmoleſted in Italy, he would leave 
them a ſource of ſupplies that would never fail them 
upon any occaſion whatſoever; and concluded with 
telling him, that he might ſooner diſpoſſeſs them of 
Rome itlelf, than of any other City, and of Italy 
more eaſily than any other Province in their Empire “. 
| The conduct of Agathocles the Sicilian, is alſo in- 
ſtanced upon this occaſion, who being at war with the 
Carthaginians, and not able to cope with them at 
home, tranſported an army into Africa, where he ſuc- 
| ceeded fo well, that he forced them to ſue for peace: 
and laſtly, that of Scipio, who, to fave Italy, attacked 
the lame people in their own country. 


Thoſe that take the other fide of the queſtion, main- 


tain, on the contrary, that it is the beſt way to draw 
| the enemy to a diſtance from his own dominions : in 
} ſupport of which, they adduce the example of the 
* Athenians, who were always victorious when the feat 
of war lay in their own country, but ſoon loſt their 
liberties after they removed it into Sicily. They like— 
| Wiſe avail themſelves of the ſtory of Antæus the Egyp- 


* See this queſtion fully diſcuſſed in Paolo Paruta's Political Piſ- 


| Courſes, book I. diſc. v. 
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 vantages, which he might otherwiſe make uſe of to 
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tian, who being invaded by Hercules, King of Libya, 
was invincible whilſt he oppoſed him at home; but 
being drawn abroad by the artifice of his enemy, he 
loſt both his Kingdom and his life together. From 
hence aroſe the Fable of Antæus, who being born of 
the earth, received freſh vigour from his mother every 
time he was thrown down in the conflict he had with 
Hercules; but the latter being aware of that at laſt, 
lifted him up from the ground, and ſqueezed him to 
death betwixt his arms. As to modern inſtances, (ay 
they, every one knows, that Ferdinand, King of Na, 
_ Ples, who was eſteemed a very wiſe Prince, being in. 
formed about two years before he died, that Charles 
the VIIIth of France deſigned to invade his dominions, 
made all neceſſary diſpoſitions to receive him there: 
but falling ſick, he adviſed his fon Alphonſo upon his 
death-bed, to wait the arrival of the French in his own 
Kingdom, and not be tempted to let his forces go ou; 
of it upon any account whatſoever. The Son, hoy- 
ever, paying no regard to this advice, ſent an army 
into Romagna, which being ruined there without 
ſtriking a ſtroke, his Kingdom fell a Sacrifice to the 
French. | 5 | „ 
But there are other arguments beſides theſe, which 
might be urged on each ſide. For, it may be ſaid in 
favour of the Invader, that he ſhews more reſolution 
than he that ſtays till he is attacked at home; which 
certainly muſt inſpire his forces with great confidence: 
that he deprives the enemy of many ſuccours and ad- 


his prejudice; for when his country is laid waſte, and 
his ſubjects ſo plundered and harraſſed, that he cannot 
tell how to exact any freſh ſupplies, all reſources art 
cut off, the Magazines are exhauſted, and the foun-W 
tain being dried up (as Hannibal ſaid) the ſtream! 
muſt of courſe ſoon fail, ſo that he will not be ablet0 
ſupport the war for want of proviſions: and laſth, 
that the Invaders being in an enemy's country, and 
under a neceſſity of fighting for their daily ſuſtenanct; 
that neceſlity, (if there were no other motives) q 
| | Ma 
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make them not only reſolute and courageous, but def- 
perate, as we have ſaid elſewhere, On the other hand 
it may be ſaid, that he who 1s invaded has theſe ad- 
vantages: in the firſt place, he has It in his power to di- 
ſtreſs the enemy greatly in point of proviſions, and man 

other things without which an army cannot ſubſiſt: in 
the next, he may often fruſtrate his deſigns by being 


| fo much better acquainted with the nature of the 
country: he may likewiſe bring more forces into the 


field, as he will be able to collect all that he has into 


| one body there if he pleaſes, though he could not 
tranſport. them all into another country; and that if he 


ſhould chance to loſe a battle, he may ſoon repair the 


| loſs and face his enemy again, as many of his troops 


will find means to eſcape to places of ſafety not far 
off, and other recruits may preſently be drawn toge- 
ther from the neighbouring towns: ſo that in this cafe 
you venture bot Dart of your fortune, upon the whole 
of your force : hefeas in the other, you hazard your 


| whole fortune upon part of your ftrength only. Some 
have ſuffered an enemy not only to advance two or 


three days march into their country, but to take ſeve- 
ral towns, that fo when their army was weakened by 
leaving carriſons i in them all, they might be engaged 
with more probability of 'uccels. 

But to ſpeak my own o nion of the matter, I think 
this diſtinction ought to made. Your people are 
either warlike and well Uiictphned, as the Romans 
were formerly and the Swiſs are at preſent ; or they 
are otherwiſe, like the Carthaginizns of old, and the 
French and Italians in theſe times. In the latter caſe 
endeavour by all means to Keep an enemy at a dil- 
tance : becauſe your ſtrength conſiſting chiefly in your 


revenues, and not in the confidence you have in your 


Subjects, whenever your revenues are interrupted or 
cut off, you are certainly undone : and nothing con- 
tributes more ſpecdily and effectually to this, "than a 
war in your oa country. In proof of this, we might 
produce the example of the Carthaginians, who were 
ſtrong enough to cope with the Romans whilſt their 


revenues 
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revenues continued entire and undiſturbed; but when 
they were attacked at home, they could not make 
head even againſt Agathocles. The Florentines, 
likewiſe, though they could not ſecure themſelves 
againſt Caſtruccio Caſtracani, Lord of Lucca, when 
he carried the war into their country, by any other 
means than becoming ſubject to Robert, King of Na. 
ples; yet had courage enough after Caſtruccio was 
dead, to attack the Duke of Milan in his own domi. 
nions, with a deſign to have deprived him of them; 
ſo courageous were they when they made war abroad, 
and fo puſillanimous when it was brought to their own 
doors. But if your country is in a good poſture of 
defence, and your people warlike and well armed, like 
the Romans in former times, and the Swils at this 
day, the nearer an enemy approaches, the harder he 
muſt find it to ſubdue you: for in ſuch a caſe, you 
will be able to raiſe more forces to defend yourlel!, 
than you poſſibly could have done to invade others, 
The advice therefore which Hannibal gave Antiochus 
upon the. like occaſion is not much to be regarded, 2s 
it proceeded from reſentment and ſelf-intereſt : for if 
the Romans had received three ſuch defeats in Gaul, 
and in ſo ſhort a time as they did from Hannibal in 
Italy, without doubt they would have been utterly 
ruined ; ſince they could neither have availed them- 
ſelves of the remainder of their forces, nor had an op- 
portunity of repairing their loſſes, nor of exerting then 
utmoſt ſtrength and reſources, as they did at home. 
For we do not find that they ever ſent out an army 
that conſiſted of above fifty thouſand men to conquer 
any State abroad; but when they were invaded b) 
the Gauls after the conclution of the firſt Punic war, 
the forces they raiſed amounted to eighteen hundred 
thouſand : nor could they have beaten the ſame peo- 
ple afterwards whilſt they remained in Lombardy, 3 
they did when they had advanced into Tuſcany : be: 
cauſe they would not have been able to oppole them 


with the ſame force or the ſame adyantages at {acha 
| diſtance. 
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diſtance *. The Cimbri gave the Romans ſuch an 
overthrow in Germany, that they never could make 
head againſt them 1n that country afterwards : but 
when they penetrated into Italy, where the Romans 
were enabled to employ their whole force againſt them, 
they were ſoon vanquiſhed and driven back again. 
The Swiſs may eaſi'ly be conquered abroad, becaule 
they cannot fend an army of above thirty or forty 
thouſand men at molt into a foreign country; but it 
is no eaſy matter to get the better of them at home, 
where they can aſſemble at leaſt an hundred-thouſand 
effective men. I ſay again therefore, that a Prince 
whoſe country is in a good poſture of defence, and his 
ſubjects well armed and inured to war, ſhould always 
receive a powerful and dangerous enemy at home; 
and never {tir out of his own dominions to meet him. 
But if his country is open, and his ſubjects unacquainted 
with arms, let him endeavour by all means to kee 

his enemy as far off as he poſſibly can. And thus by 
acting according to thele circumſtances, he will be 
beſt able to defend himſelf in either caſe. 


CHAP. XIII. 


That men more frequently advance themſelves by guile and 
artifi.e than by force, 


T very ſeldom or never happens that men of Jow 

condition advance themſelves to any conſiderable 
height of grandeur, without having recourſe both to 
fraud and violence; unleſs they ſucceed to it by do- 
nation, or right of inheritance. Nor do I know of 
any inſtance in which violence alone has been ſuffi— 
cient for that purpoſe z though many might be enu- 
merated wherein it has been effected ſolely by fraud 
and deceit, as will plainly appear to any one that reads 
the lives of Philip of Macedon, Agathocles the Si- 


| * See Chap. viii. of this book, 
Vol. III. 8 
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cilian, and others like them, who raiſed themſelves 
from a private, or rather bale and abject condition, to 
rule over great Kingdoms and Empires. Xenophon 
in the life of Cyrus ſhews the neceſſity of artifice; 
for the firſt expedition which that Prince is there ſup- 
poſed to make againſt the King of Armenia is full of 
wiles, and the ſucceſs of it entirely owing to fraud 
and cunning without any mixture of force. From 
whence one may reaſonably conclude that he thinks ir 
peceflary for a Prince who would effect great things, 
that he ſhould learn to deceive. Beſides which, he 
repreſents him as deceiving Cyaxares, King of Media, 
his Uncle by the mother's ſide, in many inſtances ; 
and infinuates that without ſo doing, he never could 
have attained to that height of greatneſs which he af- 
terwards did *. In ſhort, I am firmly perſuaded that 


* Upon this paſſage Dacres favs, © hecauſe this whole chapter tends 
to ſhew how necellary guile is tor a Prince's advantage, and it is again 
recommended by precept in Machiavel's treatiſe of a Prince, I cannot 
but take notice that here he is blameable. © Dolus, an virtus, quis 

in hoſte requirat ?” is not meant“ de dolo malo,“ ſuppoſed by Ma- 
chiavel in his Prince, chap, xix. where he perſwades a Prince to uſe the 
Lyon's force and thc Foxe's crafte. To bee able in all military ſtrata- 
gems and fleights to circumvent an enemy 1s one of the moſt requiſite 
and notable parts in a commander; provided there be no breach of 
faith nor oath violated: for as Tuily ſays, * eſt jus jurandum affirma- 
tio religioſa: quod autem aftirmare, quaſi Deo tette, promiſeris, id te- 
nendum eſt.” It is much unworthy of a Prince (lays a worthy late 
author) to falſify bis word either to an enemy or ſubject ; and the moie 
villanie is it to ule covert fraud than open violence, becauſe the 
enemy lyes more open by giving credit to his faith ; “ & traus dittrin- 
it, non diſolvit, perjurium.“ And with how much more ſolemnity 
Princes oaths are ordinarily taken, methinks ſo much the more ſince- 
ritie ought they to carry with them, having drawn together many 
eyes and ears as witne{ics of their truth or fajſhood, I ſhall conclude 
then with Tacitus in the fourth of his Annals, “ Cæteris mortalibus 
in eo ſtant confilia, queued ſibi conducere putant; principum diverſa 
ſors eſt, quibus præcipua rerum ad famam dirigenda.“ Let us hear 
honeſt Montaigne upon this matter. “ As to this virtue of hypocrißy 
nnd diſhmulation, which is now ſo much in requett, (ſays he, book Ih 
Chap. xvii. of bis Eſſays, I mortaily hate it; and o: ail vices find none 
that ſhews ſo much baſeneſs and meanneſs of Spirit. *Tis a cowardly 
and ſervile humcur fora man to hide and diſguiſe himſelf under a vi- 
zard, and not dare to ſnew himſelf what he is. By this our followers 
are trained up to treachery; for being bronght up to ſpeak what is 
not true, they make no conſcience of a lye. A generous beart ought 
not to give the lye to its own thoughts, but will make itſelf ſcen 


within, where all is good, or at lcatt” humane. Arittotle reputes it 
| no 
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no man of mean condition ever arrived at any remark- 
able degree of power and dominion merely by open 
and downright force; but that many nave by fraud 


the office of Magnanimity, openly and profeſſodly to love and hate, 
to judge and ſpeak with all freedom; and not to value the approba— 
tion or diſlike of others at the expence of truth, Apollonius ſaid it 
was for ſla ves to lie. and freemen to ſpeak truth. It is the chief and 
fundamental part of virtue; we muſt love it for its own fake: he that 
ſpeaks the truth becauſe he is otherwiſe obliged fo to do, an] becauſe 
he ſerves, and that is not afraid to lie, when it ſignifies nothing to any 
body, is not ſufficiently true. My Soul naturally abominates lying, 
and hates the very thought of it: I have an inward bafhfutnels and 
ſmart remorſe if ever a lie eſcapes me, as ſometimes it does, when I 
am ſurprized and hufried by occations that allovs me no premeditation, 


A man muſt not always tell all, for that would be folly ; but what a 


man ſays ſhould be what ve thinks, ctherwile it is knavery. I do not 
know what advantage men pretend to by eternally counterfeiting and 
diſſembling, except it is never to be believed, even when they ipeak 
truth. This may piſs once or twice perhaps upon men; but to pro- 
feis concealing their thoughts, and to boaſt, as tome of our Princes 
have done, „that they would burn their ſhirts if they thought they 
knew their true intentions, (which was a ſaying of Metelius of Ma- 
cedon) and that he who knows not how to diffemble, knows not how 
to rule; is giving warning to all who have any thing to do with them, 
that whatever they ſay is nothing but lies and deceit. “ Quo quis ver- 


ſutior & callidior eſt (ſays Tally) hoc inviſior & ſuſpectior, detractà opts 


nione probitatis.” It would be great ſimplicity in any one to conkde 
either in the countenance or word of a man, that has put en a reſo— 
lution to be always another thing without than he 1s within, as Tibe— 
rius did: and I cannot conceive what intersſt ſuch can have in their 
converſation with men, ſeeing they produce nothing that is admitted 
for truth; whoever is difloyal to truth, is the fame to faithood allo. 
Thoſe of our times, who have conſidered, in the cſtabliſhment of the 
Duty of a Prince, the welfare of his affairs only, and have preferred 
that to the care of his faith and conſcience, might {ay ſomething-to a 
Prince, whole atfairs Fortune had put into {auch a polture that he might 
for ever eſtabliſh them by only once breaking his word. But it will 
not go ſo: they often come again to the ſame market, they make more 
than one peace, and enter into more than one treaty in their lives. 


Gain tempts them to the firſt breach of faith, and almoſt always pre— 


ſents itſelf, as in favour of all other evil actions: Sacrileges, murders, 
rebellions, and treaſons, are undertaken for ſome kind of advantage 
but the firſt gain has ſuch conſequences as throw this Prince our of all 
correſpondence and negociation by this example of his perfidy. So— 
liman of the Ottoman race (a race not very careful in keeping their 
promiſes and articles) when his army made a deſcent on Otranto in my 
infancy, being informed that Mercurino de Gratinare and the inha— 
bitants of Caſtro were detained priſoners, after having ſurrendered the 
place, contrary to the articles of capitulation with bis terces, fent an 
order to have them ſet at liberty, ſaying, © that as he bad other great 
enterprizes in hand in thoſe parts, this breach of faith, though it 
carried a ſhew of preſent utility, would afterwards bring bim into dif- 
repute, and occation a diffidence in his werd that might be of infle 
nite prejudice to his allairs,” 5 


8 2 alone; 
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alone; as Giovanni Galeazzo in particular, who by 
that means only deprived his Uncle Bernabo of the 
State of Milan*, Now if Princes are obliged to act 
in tis manner in order to found or increaſe their Em. 
pire, Republics are under an equal neceſſity of doing 
the ſame, till they are become powerful enough to: truſt 
to their ſtrength: and as Rome took all other means 
(either by good fortune or deſign) that were neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh its future grandeur; ſo it did not fail to 
avail itſelf of this alſo; nor was it poſſible to have pro- 
ceeded more craftily than it did in taking the method 
we have mentioned before, namely, of cajoling the 
Latins and other neighbouring States into ſuch a con- 
federacy as inſenſibly made them its Subjects inſtead 
of Allies. For in the fiift place, it made uſe of their 
arms to conquer the other neighbouring powers, and 
had the chief ſhare of honour by aſſuming the name 
of Principal in that confederacy: and having thus 
ſubdued ſome of them, it afterwards employed its 
own {trength, and the authority which it had thereby 
acquired to reduce all the others: for the Latins were 
not aware, that in fact they themfelves were no better 
than Slaves, till they had ſeen the Samnites twice de— 
teated and forced to accept of terms from the Romans. 
Theſe Victories which gained the Romans great re- 
putation amongſt the States that were further off and 
rather admired their valour than felt the weight of it, 
likewiſe excited the envy and jealouſy of thoſe that 
were nearer home and more immediately ſenſible of 
the effects of their arms, particularly the Latins: and 
ſo great was this apprehenſion, that not only the La- 
tins themfelves, but the Colonies which the Romans 
had ſent into Latium, and the Campanians, who not 
long before had taken ſhelter under the protection of 
Rome, conſpired againſt them. In conſequence of 
which, the Latins provoked them to a war, (in the 
manner which I have ſaid before is often practiled up- 
on thoſe occalions) nor by falling directly upon the 


»Fheſe two Princes were of the houſe of Viſconti, and Dukes of 
Milan before the Sfozi's, See Hiſt. Flor. 
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Romans themſelves, but by ſupporting the Sidicin-s 
againſt the Samnites, who had made war upon them, 


by permiſſion from the Romans. Nor was there any 


other reaſon for this conſpiracy, but becauſe the con- 
federates began to be aware how much they had been 
impoſed upon under the fpecious name of Allies: ac- 
cordingly Livy makes Annius Setinus, a Latin Prætor, 
ſay in a ſpeech which he made in their Council: Nam 
ſi etiam nunc ſub umbra equi fœderis, ſervitutem 
pati poſſumus, quid obeſt quin proditis Sidicinis, non 
Romanorum Solum, ſed Samnitium dictis pareamus? 


For if we can even now endure ſervitnde, under the 


etence of an equal confederacy; might we. not as 


well give up the Sidicines, and ſubmit not only to the 


Romans, but to the Samnites allo ?” h 

We ſee then, that even the Romans, in the infancy 
of their State, availed themſelves of that artifice and 
deceit to extend their dominion, which every one muft 
of neceſſity have recourſe to, that is ambitious of raiſ- 
ing himſelf from a low eftate to any conſiderable height 
of grandeur : and the more cunningly it is diſguiſed 
and concealed, the leſs diſhonourable it will ſeem, as 
appears from the example of that people, 


CHAP. XIV. 


That people are often miſtaken. who think to <vork upon the 


proud and arrogant by moderation and c:urteſy, 


TT frequently happens that mildneſs and condeſcen- 


1 fion, inſtead of being of advantage, are of great 


diſſervice to people; eſpecially when thoſe that have 
conceived any prejudice againſt them, eicher our of 

_ envy or any other motive, are of a haughty and inſo- 
Jent diſpoſition : of which we have a remarkable proof 
in what Livy tells us concerning the occaſion of the 
war betwixt the Romans and the Latins, For the 
Samnites complaining to the Romans that the Latins 


had invaded them, the Romans, being unwilling to 
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exaſperate the latter ſtill more, did not offer to put a 
ſtop to their hoſtilities : which behaviour however was 
ſo far from ſoothing the jealouſy of the Latins, that 
it only ſerved to encourage them, and made them de. 
clare their enmity the ſooner, as appears from the ſame 
ſpeech of the above-mentioned Annius Setinus, in 
which he further tells the Council: “ Tentaſtis pa- 
tientiam negando militem. Quis dubitat exarſiſſe eos? 
Pertulerunt tamen hunc dolorem. Exercitus nos pa- 
rare adverſus Samnites fœderatos ſuos audierunt, nec 
moverunt ſe ab urbe. Unde hec illis modeſtia, niſi 
a conſ-ientia virium & noſtrarum & ſuarum ? You 
have already {cen how much they will bear, by reful- 
ing to ſupply them with your contingent of forces. 
There is no doubt but they were ſufficiently nettled 
at it; yet they ſwallowed the affront, They knew of 
our preparations againſt their allies the Samnites : yet 
they never ſtirred a foot to ſupport them. Whence 
proceeds this wonderful moderation think you, but 
from a conſciouſneſs of their own weakneſs and our 
ſtrength ?” It appears plainly then, from this exam- 
ple, how much this moderation in the Romans increaſ- 
ed the arrogance of the Latins. 
A Prince therefore ought never to deſcend from his 
dignity, nor voluntarily give up any point, (if he has 
a mind to ſupport his reputation) except when he ei- 
ther knows or thinks he is able to maintain it, For 
when a prince cannot give up a thing with a good 
grace and in an honourable manner, it is almoſt al- 
ways better to ſuffer it to be extorted by force, than 
tamely ſubmit to the loſs, without any ſtruggle to pre- 
ſerve it; becauſe if he parts with it in that puſillani- 
mous manner, he does it to prevent a war; in which 
the odds are great that his expectation is diſappointed, 
for thoſe to whom he has ſo meanly ſubmitted, per- 
ceiving his weakneſs and apprehenſions, will be ſo 
far from being ſatisfied with his conceſſion, that they 
will conſtantly be making freſh demands, and grow 
bolder and more unreaſonable every time, as they ſee 
he is the leſs to be feared : beſides which, he will _— 
| . Is 
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his friends cooler and more backward in aſſiſting him, 
as they muſt naturally be induced to think he 1s either 
very weak or very daſtardly. But if, on the contrary, 


he immediately begins to raiſe forces, and take ail 


other neceſſary meaſures to face the enemy, as ſoon as 
he diſcovers his deſigns, they will not be ſo forward to 
attack him, even chough they find him inferior to them: 
and thole friends will not only honour him for it, but 


come in with alacrity to his aſſiſtance, when they ſec 


him ſo reſolute in his defence, who would not have 
made the leaſt effort to ſuccour him if he had been 
wanting to himſelf. This is to be underſtood how- 
ever, when he has but one enemy to deal with : but 


if he ſhould chance to have ſeveral upon his hands at 


the ſame time, it will always be the beſt way to give 


up ſomething to one of them; by which he may pro- 


bably either make him his friend, even after war is 
commenced, or at leaſt detach him from the reſt that 


are confederated againſt him. 


CHAP. Xv. 


That weak States are generally doubiſul in their reſolx- 
tions; and that flow determinations are always pernicious. 


ROM theſe cauſes and beginnings of the war be- 
twixt the Latins and the Romans, we may ob- 
terve, that in all conſultations it is the beſt way to 


come to {ome ſpeedy reſolution in the matter delibe- 


_ upon, and to avoid ſuſpence and delay as much 

s poſſible. According to which maxim the Latins 
Pad de in the Council they held when they defign- 
ed to revolt from the Romans. For the latter ful- 
pecting their fidelity, and being deſirous, not only to 
ſatisfy themſelves, but to regain that people Without 
coming to an open rupture, gave them to underſtand 
that they wiſhed they would fend eight Deputies to 
Rome, as they wanted to conſult with them upon cer— 
tain affairs of importance. In conſequence of this 
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meſſage, the Latins being conſcious to themſelves, 
that they had done ſeveral things that muſt have dil- 
ouſted the Romans, preſently called a Council to con- 
ſider who ſhould be ſent to Rome, and what they 
ſhould ſay upon that occaſion, when they came thi- 
ther. Whilſt the matter therefore was in debate, the 
aforementioned Prætor Annius Setinus told the Coun- 
cil, Ad ſummam rerum noſtrarum pertinere arbi- 
tror, ut cogitetis magis, quid agendum nobis, quam 
quid loquendum ſit: facile enim erit explicatis con. 
ciliis, accommodare rebus verba : That he thought 
it highly concerned their welfare, to conſider what was 
to be done, rather than what was to be ſaid : for when 
once they were come to any reſolution, it would be an 
eaſy matter to accommodate their words to their ac- 
tions :” a piece of advice that certainly has much 
truth and reaſon in it, and ought to be well remem- 
bered by all Princes and Commonwealths, For whilſt 
people are doubtful and uncertain what to do, they 
muſt likewiſe be at a loſs what to ſay for their con- 
duct in ſuch caſes: but when they have determined 
how to act, there is no difficulty in the matter. This 
J thought fit to inculcate the more earneſtly, becauſe 
I myſelf have often known an irreſolute manner of 
proceeding, not only very prejudicial to the public 
affairs, but allo very ſcandalous and diſgraceful to 
our own Commonwealth in particular : and indeed 
there will always be great doubts and uncertainty 
whenever things of a nice and delicate nature, and in 
which the utmoſt reſolution is required, come to be 
diſcuſſed by a Council compoſed of weak and puſil- 
lanimous members. 


Delays and tardy deliberations are likewiſe no leſs 


prejudicial ; eſpecially when a friend or Ally is to be 
ſuccoured : for they hurt one's ſelf, and- do no body 
elſe any good. Such deliberations proceed from the 
want either of courage or ſtrength, or the malevo- 
lence of ſome of the Counſellors, who, in order to 
gratify their own private paſſions, chuſe rather to ruin 
the State, than not accompliſh ſome favourite . 

or 
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for which purpoſe, they not only oppoſe and thwart 
the neceſſary meaſures that are propoſed, but uſe all 
other means to embarraſs and defeat them: whereas 
good Citizens never endeavour to traverſe ſuch deli- 
berations, eſpecially in affairs where diſpatch is requi- 
ſite, even though the cry of the populace ſhould be 
againſt, them. After the death of Hieronymus, the 
Tyrant of Syracuſe, a ſharp war being carried on be- 
twixt the Romans and Carthaginians, the Syracuſans 
were divided amongſt themſelves, whether they ſhould 
take part with the former or the latter: and theſe di- 
viſions grew to ſuch a height, that all public buſineſs 
was at a ſtand, and nothing could be determined up- 
on; till Apollonides, one of the principal Citizens, 
repreſented to them in a grave and weighty ſpeech, 
that though neither thoſe that were inclined to adhere 
to the Romans, nor- thoſe that thought it better to 
fide with the Carthaginians, were to be blamed, yet, 
their flow and irreſolute manner of proceeding was 
very imprudent, and would certainly be the ruin of 
IF their State: but that if they would come to a reſo— 
| lution, which ſide ſoever they took, ſome good or other | 
might be expected from it. Indeed Livy could not | 
have given us a more remarkable document of the 
; Wevils that attend ſuch a tardy and undetermined man- | | 
oer of deliberating ; which he likewiſe confirms by | 
| the example of the Latins, whoſe aſſiſtance being de- | 
7 FF nanded by the Lavinians againſt the Romans, was ſo X 
1 I long deferred by their tedious deliberations, whether 
e hey ſhould grant them any or not, that at laſt when 
they had reſolved upon it, and their ſuccours were 
juſt got out of the gates of the City, they received 
s deus that their Confederates were routed: which gave 
e Milonius their Prætor occaſion to ſay, „It is well if = 
y the Romans do not make us pay dear for this ſhort | 
e march.“ For if they could ſpeedily have reſolved 
either to aſliſt the Lavinians, or not to aſſiſt them; in 
o the latter caſe, they would not have drawn upon 1 
n Þ themſelves the reſentment of the Romans; and in the 
former, their Allies might probably have been victo- 
2 rious: 
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rious : but, as they could not determine to do either, 
they were ſure to ſmart for it, which fide ſoever gg 
the better, as indeed they did. © 

If the Florentines had duly conſidered this matter 
they would not have ſuffered fo much as they did when 
Charles XII. of France marched into Italy, again 
Lewis Sforza, Duke of Milan : for, when he had 
partly refolved upon that Expedition, he would hay 
entered into a Treaty with the Florentine Ambaſſ; 
dors, who were then at his Court: the terms of which 
were, that provided their Republic would ſtand neu. 
ter in that quarrel, he would take them into his pro. 
tection, and ſupport them againſt all enemies. For the 
ratification of this Treaty a month was allowed: bu 
being imprudently deferred, by the management 0 
ſome who favoured the Duke's intereſt, till the King 
had ſucceeded in his deſigns, and the Florentines ther 
offering to ratify it, his majeſty paid no regard to them 
as he ſaw 1t proceeded from fear, and not from an 
good will or friendſhip to him. This delay coſt tht 
Florentines a very large ſum of money, and brough 
them almoſt to the brink of ruin; as the ſame mannel 
of proceeding did afterwards upon another occaſion 
Moreover this behaviour was the more weak and dan 
gerous, as it was of no ſervice to the Duke, who, | 
he had got the better of the French, would have han 
dled them in a ſtill rougher manner than the King did 
Now, though I have ſaid ſomething in a former d 
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courſe, concerning the evils that are incident to Com c 
monwealths from ſuch flow and irreſolute deliberi t 
tions; yet as freſh matter occurred, | thought it mig a 

not be amiſs to make this addition to it; eſpecial p 


as it is a Subject that ought to be well conſidered 
ſuch Republics as that of Florence *. . 
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CHAP. XVI. 


How much our Military Diſcipline in theſe times differs 
from that of the Aucients. - 


HE moſt important battle the Romans ever 

| fought with any other nation, was that in which 
they defeated the Latins, in the Conſulſhip of Man- 
lius Torquatus and Decius: for as it is certain, that 
the Latins loſt their liberty by that overthrow; ſo the 
Romans muſt inevitably have become ſubject to them, 
if they had not gained the victory. Livy himſelf was 
of this opinion : for he tells us, that the two armies 
were equal in diſcipline, valour, reſolution, and num- 
bers; and that the only difference betwixt them was, 
that the Romans had the more determined and coura- 
geous Generals, In this battle, there were two cir- 
cumſtances very remarkable ; of which there was no 
example before, and but very few ſince : for one of 
the Conſuls ſacrificed himſelf, in order to keep his 
Soldiers firm in their obedience and diſcipline; and 
the other put his own Son to death for diſobeying his 
orders *, The equality which Livy ſays was betwikxt 
theſe two armies, was occalioned by the Soldiers in 
both having long ſerved together under the fame co- 
lours, ſpeaking the ſame tongue, obſerving the ſame 
diſcipline, and fighting with the fame arms: for, in 
their order of battle they both followed one method, 


| W and there was no difference in the titles of their reſ- 


pective officers, or the names by which the ſeveral di- 
viſions of their armies were called. Since both ſides 
therefore were thus equal in courage and ftrength, 
there was a neceſſity for the exertion of ſome great 
and extraordinary quality on one ſide, in order to in- 
ſpire the Soldiers with ſuch a degree of firmneſs and 
obſtinacy, as might give it a ſuperiority over the other; 


„see Livy, lib, VIII. chap. vii. viii. ix. x. 
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to which kind of obſtinacy, a victory is generally ow. 
ing: for whilſt that laſts they will never turn theit 
backs. And as it was ſo neceſſary to encourage and 
keep up this reſolution in the breaſts of the Romans, 
to a pitch beyond that of the Latins, it happened part. 
ly through chance, and partly through the bravery 
and rigour of the Conſuls, that Torquatus put his ſon 
to death, and Decius ſacrificed himſelf. 
To give us a clearer notion of the equality betwixt 
theſe two armies, Livy deſcribes the order which the 
Romans obſerved in drawing up their forces, and in 
time of battle : but as he has done it at large, I ſhall 
only ſelect what ſeems moſt remarkable; and which, 
if it had been imitated by the Generals of theſe times, 
would have prevented much contuſion and many dil 
orders in their armies and engagements. According 
to him, there were three grand Diviſions or Lines in 
their Armies; the firſt conſiſted of Haſtati or Pikemen; 
the ſecond, of the Principes; and the third, of the 
Triarii; each of which had its cavalry. When they 
fer their Battle in array, they placed the Haſtati in 
the firſt line, the Principes in the ſecond, behind the 
Faſtati, and the Triarii in che third. On the right 
and left of each of theſe lines, was poſted a body cf 
Horſe ; which from their form and ſtation were call. 
ed Alz, becauſe they reſembled Jings. The Haſtar, 
or firſt line, were drawn up very cloſe together, the 
better to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock of the enemy. The 
ſecond line, conſiſting of the Principes, who were 
not to engage ſo immediately, but rather to {uppon 
the front line if it was broken or gave way, was Nd! 
drawn up ſo cloſe, but had. a fmall interval betwix 
every man, that ſo it might receive the Haſtati inte 
thoſe ſpaces without being put into diſorder, if the 
| ſhould chance to be fo hard preſſed by the enemy ? 
to be obliged to fall back. The Triarii, or third 
line, were drawn up with {till larger intervals, in ot 
der to receive the two other lines upon occaſion. Þ* 
ing formed in this manner, the Haſtati began the a! 
tack, and if they were repulſed, they retired into tl 
2 b vo 
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void ſpaces left for them by the Principes, and joint- 
ly renewed the battle; but if the ſecond line thus 
nd © filled vp, likewiſe happened to be thrown into confu- 
ſion, the men fell back into the intervals amongſt the 


5 Triarii, and they all advanced together once more to 
y the boht. But as this was their laſt effort (becauſe 
on chere was no other ſupport or reierve left) if they 

chanced to be worſted again, the battle was loſt. And, 
ixt Jas matters were thought to bei in a deſperate ſituation, 


he MW whenever the Triarii came to be engaged, the Pro- 
verb ©* res reducta eſt ad 'Triarios,” took its rife from 
al bence, . e.“ the laſt ſtake is upon the board, cr, we 
ch, are reduced to the utmoſt extremity “.“ 

es Now, as the Generals of our times have utterly laid 
fil. Naſide all other parts of ancient military diſcipline, this 
ne method of drawing up armies is at preſent likewiſe 
>Maltogether neglected, and become obſolete; though 
en; indeed it is an excellent one, and worthy of the ftrict- 
the eſt attention: for a budy of forces that is formed in 
ner this manner, may ſuſtain three vigorous attacks, and 
ad uſt be beaten three different times before the day is 
lot: whereas, another that can ſtand but one ſhock 
(which is rhe caſe of all Chriſtian armies at this day) 
is liable to be ſoon routed  fince every little di r 
or any common degree of 1mpetuolity in the firſt on- 
ſet, is ſufficient to gain a victory over it. The rea- 
ſon that our armies cannot rally and return to the 
charge ſo often as the Roman troops uſed to do, is 
rerfÞoccaule the method of receiving one line into another 
I now entirely lot; for, according to the preſent me- 
no cbod of ranging an army in order of battle, the Ge- 
vnerals form their lines cloſe upon the back of each 
ntYorner, and extend them to fo great a length, that they 
cannot poſſibly be of any conſiderable depth, which 
muſt make them very weak : or, if they draw them 
up deeper, after the manner of the Romans, in or- 
der to ſtrengthen them, yet, if the firſt line is broken, 
It cannot be received into the ſecond, and conſequent- 


* Sec the Art of War, Book III. in the beginning. 
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ly when it falls back upon it, muſt occaſion great con. 
fuſion and diſorder; in which caſe, the firit line can 
neither retreat, nor the ſecond advance, if it ſhould 
be neceſſary : ſo that the firſt recoiling upon the ſe. 
cond, and both upon the third, they become ſo em. 
barraſſed and entangled one amongſt another, chat 
the whole army muſt preſently be ruined. At the 
battle of Ravenna, where Monſieur de Foix, the 
French General, was killed, and which was very well 
fought (conſidering the diſcipline of the times) the 
French and Spaniſh armies were drawn up in the man. 
ner juſt now deſcribed; that is, they both had their 
lines extended to a great length, and cloſe together: 
ſo that they could not be very deep, nor make any 
more than one front to the enemy. And this the 
always do in large plains, like thoſe about Ravenna: 
for, as they are ſenſible of the diſorder they muſt fal 
into, if they ſhould be obliged to retreat, by one 
line falling back upon another, they endeavour to 
avoid that danger as much as poſſible, by making 
large front: but when the country is full of enclo- 
lures, and there is not room enough for that; if they 
ſhould happen to fall into confution, they know df 
no remedy for it. In the ſame manner, they march 
through an enemy's country, whether it be to plunder, 
or forage, or upon any other occaſion. Thus, at the 
battle of St. Regolo, betwixt the Florentines and the 
Piſans, in the war which was occaſioned by the defec- 
tion of the latter from the former, upon the arrival 
of Charles VIII. in Italy, the defeat of the Floren: 
tines was entirely owing to their own Cavalry, which, 
being poſted in the front, was firſt charged by the ene 
my, and happening to be broke, fell back upon tit 
Infantry, and threw them into ſuch diſorder, thi 
they all ran away together: and I have often heard 
Criaco del Borgo, an old Officer in the Florentine h. 
fantry, ſay, that he had never ſeen them defeated, bu 
when they had been firſt diſordered by their own Horte. 
The Swils, who excel all other nations at prelent! 
the art of war, always take particular care, when I 

ere 

1 
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ſerve in the French armies, to be poſted in the flanks, 
that their Cavalry, if it ſhould chance to be hard preſſ- 


d, may not recoil upon them. 

Now though thele things ſeem not only very eaſy to 
be underſtood, bur alſo to be put in practice; yet 
there is not ſo much as one General in our times, that 
has hitherto endeavoured either to revive the ancient 
diſcipline, or correct the modern : and, notwithſtand- 
ing they have ſometimes drawn vp their armies in three 
lines, the firſt of which, they call the Van-guard; the 
ſecond, the Main battle, and the third, the Near— 


guard; yet it has been for no other purpoſe, but for 


the greater conveniency of encamping: but when 
they come to action, they almoſt always employ them 

all three together in one attack, as I ſaid before. And 
ſince many, to excuſe their ignorance, pretend that 
there are ſeveral articles in the ancient military diſci- 
pline, which the uſe of artillery will not allow them 
io practiſe in theſe times, I ſhall diſculs that point in 
the next chapter, and ſhew what weight there is in 
luch allegations. 


HF. XVI. 


What account is to be made of Arti lery at preſent : and 
whether the opinion which the Generaiity have conceived 


of it is juſt'y founded. 


THEN I conſider how many pitched battles the 
Romans fought, I cannot help reflecting at 

the ſame time vpon a general received opinion, which 
is, that if there had been artillery in thoſe times, the 
Romans could not have over-run Provinces, made ſo 
many people tributary, nor have performed feveral 
other great exploits ſo caſily as they did; that ſince it 
came into uſe, men have not ſhewn themſelves ſo bold 
and intrepid as they did formerly; and laſtly, that 
armies are now much more backward in coming to a 
Cloſe engagement, and cannot poſſibly obſerve the ar- 
cient 


« 
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cient diſcipline: ſo that it ſeems as if the whole buſ. 
neſs of war would in time be diſpatched by arrillery 
only. As I apprehend therefore, that it may not be 
foreign to: our purpoſe, to examine whether theſe opi. 
nions are founded upon reaſon, or not; whether the 
ule of artillery has added to, or diminiſhed the ſtrength 
of armies ; and whether it has given Generals more 
or leſs opportunities of diſtinguiſhing their courage; 
I ſhall begin with the firſt article, viz. that the Roman 
arms could not have made ſo great a progreſs, if the 
uſe of artillery had then been known. 

In anſwer to this, 1 lay, that war is either offenſive 
or detenſive: fo that we muſt examine in the fir} 
place, in which of theſe two kinds of war artillery i; 
the moſt effectual: and though there is much to be 
urged on both ſides; yet, I am of opinion, that it 
does much more miſchief to thoſe that act upon the 
defenſive, than the offenſive, For the former are ge. 
nerally beſieged, either in ſome town or fortified camp: 
if it be in a town, it muſt either be in a ſmall one 
(like moſt fortreſſes) or a large one. In the former 
caſe, the beſieged are undone : for ſuch is the force of 
artillery, that it will beat down the thickeſt wall in a 
few days: ſo that, if thoſe within have neither any 
place of ſecurity to retire to, nor room to throw up 
ditches or ramparts to defend themſelves, the enemy 
of courſe muſt enter the breach. Nor will their ar 
tillery ſave them : for it is now received as a general 
maxim, that when a breach is furiouſly ſtormed by a 
great number of men at once, it cannot be long de- 
tended by artillery, The aſſaults of the Ultramon- 
ranes, in particular, are ſo fierce, that it is not poſſibk 
to ſuſtain them: whereas thoſe of the Italians, who 
lead up their men by few ar a time, and in detacked 
parties, are eaſily repelled : but this may more pro 
perly be called Stirmiſbing, than any thing elle, and 
thoſe that approach a breach in ſo cool a mannef, 
where there is any artillery planted, are all ſure to be 
knocked on the head; becauſe, in this caſe, it mul. 


do great execution : whilſt others who ruſh mp 
Sa Oull} 
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ouſly into the breach in great numbers at the ſame 
time, and puſh each other forwards, are ſure to ſuc- 
ceed in ſpite of the artillery, except there are any 
ditches, or Other works within to Impede them : for 
though. ſome of them muſt be killed, there will be 
enough left to carry the place. The truth of this has 
been ſufficiently experienced at the ſiege of many 
towns, which the Ultramontanes have taken in Italy, 
particularly at that of Breſcia : for that town having 
revolted from the French to the Venetians, and the 
Citadel only holding out for them, the Venetians, in 
order to ſecure themſelves from any ſallies that might 
be made from thence, fortified the ſtreet that leads 
from the Citadel down into the town, planting as ma- 
ny cannon as they poſſibly could, both in the front 
and flanks, and every other part of it where there was 
any room; but Monſieur de Foix made fo little ac- 
count of chem, when he arrived there with a body of 
horſe to relieve the Citadel, that he ordered his men 
to diſmount, and puſhing through this ſtreet, preſent- 
ly made himſelf maſter of the whole town, without 
ſuſtaining any conſiderable lofs. So that thoſe Who 
are to defend a ſmall town after a breach is made, 2 and 
have neither any place of ſecurity to retire into, nor 


| ditches or ramparts to obſtruct the enemy, but are re- 


duced to depend upon their artillery alone, muſt ſoon 


be obliged to ſurrender. 


If the town to be defended is a large one, and the 
beſieged have all the COnveniencies Juſt now men- 
tioned to truſt to, artillery will ſtill be of möch more 
ſervice to the beſiegers than to them. For, in the 
firſt place, if you expect to do any material execution, 


your Guns mult be planted upon ſome eminence that 


is elevated above the level of the town; otherwiſe, 
any little breaſt- work which the enemy may throw up 
will be ſufficient to cover them from your fire: ſo 
that being forced to mount your cannon, perhaps up- 


on platforms, at the top of the walls, or lome other 


ſuch elevated place, you muſt labour under two J1- 


culties; in the firſt place, you cannot make uſe of 
vol. III. 1 ſuch | 
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ſuch "ED. pieces as the e enemy may, becauſe the pace 
there will be too ſtrait to manage them, as they oughr 
to be managed: and in the. next, if that was poſſible 
to be done, yet you could not make parapets there 
ſtrong enough., to ſecure them; both- which the be- 
ſiegers may eaſily do, as they are upon a plain field, 
and have both. room and materials ſufficient for both 
thoſe purpoſes. It is hardly poſſible therefore, for the 
deſieged to keep their cannon vpon ſuch an elevation, 
if the enemy has many and heavy pieces; and, if 
they plant them on a flat, they will be of little or no 
ſervice, as I ſhewed before: ſo that after all, the place 
muſt be maintained as in former times, chiefly. by ding 
of ſmall arms and the courage of the Soldier, Now, 
though imall arms are of ſome ſervice to the beſieged, 
yet, not of 0 much as to balance the miſchief done 
by the enemy's artillery, which batter down their walls 
into the ditches: in {uch a manner, that when the al- 
fault is given, the heficged ſuffer more now-a-days, 
than they did formerly; for their walls being levelled, 
and their ditches filled up, they are no longer any ſe 
curity to them, as they were before the uſe of cannon 
was known : and therefore, as J ſaid above, artillery 
is of mueh greater ſervice to thoſe that. beſiege towns, 
than tothe ſe that are beſieged. 
As to the third caſe, that is, when you are not in 
any town, but in an encampment which you have 
_ ſtrongly fortified, in order to avoid fighting an enemy, 
except you can do it with great advantage: I affirm, 
that even in that ſituation, you have no better means 
to ſecure you from being forced to an engagement, 
than the ancients had; and that ſometimes yous wil 
find yourſelf in worſe circumſtances than they Ever 
did; which-is owing to the uſe of artillery. For, if 
a numerous army ſhould attack you with any advat- 
rage of ground (which probably ſome neighbouring 
eminerice may give them) or come upon you before 
you: Have finiſhed your entrenchments, and ſuffici 
ently covered youtſelf, they will preſently diſſodg 


you, and oblige you to fight them whether you woul 
ol 


4 
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ſcour the adjacent country, take and plunder 
towns, and cut off your convoys, till at laſt you will 
js under a neceſſity of coming to a battle, in which 


great importance. 
ſaid, and that the wars which the Romans had carried 


and fearful manner. 
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or gt ; as it happened tc to the Spaniatds at the battle 
Ravenna, who hoving fortified themſelves upon the 
banks of the Roncb, in ſome works which they had 


WY raiſed high enough, and being fired upon by the 


rench from a hill {rok them, were forced to march 
out of their entrenchments and come to action. But 
ſuppoling (as it muſt often happen) that the place 

bich you have made choice of for your encampment . 
would command the whole country round about it; 
and, that you have fortified yourſelf in ſuch a manner 
that the enemy, upon reconnoitring your camp, does 
not think proper to attack it; they will then have re- 
courſe to ſuch methods of annoyance as were prac- 


ted; of old, when an army was fo poſted, that it could 


not ocherwiſe be forced to decamp: that is, they will 
your 


as I ſhall ſhew preſently) the uſe of artillery is of no 
So that conſidering what has been 


on were almoſt always of the offenſive kind; it will 


appear that they would have had ſtill greater advan- 
tages, 
derable, if the uſe of artillery had been common in 


and their conqueſts been more rapid and conſi- 


that age, 
With regard to the ſecond allegation, that men 


have not the ſamt 6 "BP porrunity of diſtinguiſhing their 
1 


courage, that they Had before great guns were in- 
vented | anſwer, Aber it is very true, they have not, 
and chat the danger iy much greater, where they make 
their aſſault in ſmall parties, when they have walls o 
ſcale, 'or ſome other attack of that kind to carry on, 
and inſtead of ruſhing on all together with fury and 
reſolutiop, advance, as it were, one by one, in a cold 

It is likewiſe true, that the Ge- 
herals and other Oficers of armies art more expoſed 
to danger at preſent, than they were in fofmer ines, 
as they may be killed by a Cannon ball at a great di- 


Rence, : and would not be ever the later it- they were iti 
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"the yery rear, and ſurrounded by the braveſt of their 
men. No remarkable loſſes however, or very tew of ' 
either kind have been ſuſtained of late, even in ſieges: 
for it hks'n6t been much in faſhion to attempt a Sca- 
Jade upon well fortified towns, nor to make feeble af. 
tes Wut to proceed by way of blockade, as former. 
ly: and, in thoſe few towns that have been taken by 
ſtorm, the danger was not greater than in former times; 
for in thoſe days, the be ſieged in all towns had their 
machines and engines of war, which (though perhaps 
they might not occaſion ſo much terror) did no leſs 
Execution, As to the danger which Generals and 
other Officers are expoſed to, it may be anſwered, that 
fewer Commanders were killed during the twenty-four 

Fears which the laſt wars in Italy continued, than in 
any ten years war, in the time of the Romans: for 
except Count Lodovico della Mirandola, (who was 
Killed at Ferrara when the Venetians invaded that 
State not long ago) and the Duke of Nemours (who 
was killed at Cirignuola) there was not one General 
Officer flain by a cannon ball: for Monſicur de Foix 
died by the fword, at the battle of Ravenna. So that 
3 particular men do not ſhew ſo much valour at pre- 
ſent as in former times, it is not owing to the ule of 
artillery, but to bad diſcipline and the weakneſs of our 
armies; for when there is no courage in an united corps, 
it cannot be expected in individuals. 

As to the third allegation, that armies cannot ea- 
ſily now be brought to a cloſe engagement, and that 
the deciſion of battles will probably 1 in time be left 

to the attillery; 1 anſwer, that this is altogether falſe, 
and will always 'be adjudged ſo by thoſe who ſhall 
think t to revive the ancient military diſcipline and 
manner of fighting: for he that would make a good 
army, ih outd aceuſtc m his ſoldiers either in real or 
mam ights, to: advance {o near the enemy, that they 
may not only maks iſe of their ſhort weapons, but 
cloſe in and grapple with 85 w: and in ſuch caſes to 
depend much more upon his Infantry than his Caval- 
If, tor reaſons that ſhall be gie. en in che next Chapier, 
| W hoever 
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Whoever purſues this method, will have but little to 
fear from artillery ; for, by thus cloſing with the ene- 
my, the Infantry will find it much eaftr to avoid the 
fire of their artillery, than to ſuſtain the weight of 
Elephants, Chariots armed bas Seythes, and? other 
ſuch inventions, now laid aſide, which the Roman In- 
fantry had to encounter, and yet always found fome 
means to elude their force: and certainly they would 
more readily have found means to eſcape the fire of 
great Guns, becauſe the danger from them is fooner 
over, than it was from Elephants and armed chariots, 
the miſchief occaſioned by the latter, continuing as 
long as the battle laſted, but the execution done by 
the former being chiefly over before the action begins; 
which danger, nevertheleſs the Infantry may in a good 
meaſure eſcape, either by taking the advantage of 
ſome ſort of cover from the nature of the country, 
or by falling flat upon their bclies during the fire. 
This precaution however, as experience hath fully 
ſewn, is not altogether neceſſary, eſpecially aga inſt 
very heavy cannon : for it is almoſt in; poſſib! e not to 
point them either too high or too low; in one of 
which caſes, the balls will fly over you, and in the 
other, they will not reach you: and after the battle is 
once begun, it is evident that neither heavy pieces nor 
light ones can do you any damage: for, if they are 
placed in the front of the enemy's a army, they muſt of 
courſe fall into your hands; it in the rear, it muſt 
hurt themſelves more than you; and if upon either 
of their flanks, it can gall you bot little before you 
come at it by moving cither to the right or Jett. This 
is clear from the example of the Swiſs at Novara, in 
the year 1513, who boldly marched vp to the French 
camp, which was very ſtrongly fortified, not only with 
atillery, but deep entrenchments, and took it ſword 
In hand, notwithſtanding theſe impediments, though 
hey had no Cavalry, nor ſo much as one piece of 
annon. 

Another reaſon that may be given for the inefficacy 
o artillery is, that it mult be ſecured either by a wall, 
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or a rampart, or a ditch, or ſomething of that kind, 
if you expect any ſervice from it; atherwiſe it will 
either fall into the enemy's hands, or be of no uſe: as 
it happens in ficld bactles, where it is guarded only 
by men. In the flanks they cannot be employed to 
any great pyrpoſc, except the ſame method 1s fol. 
lowed that the ancients obſerved in managing their 
engines of war, which were placed out of the ranks, 
that they might not occaſion any diſorder amongſt 
their own forces; and whenever thoſe that defended 
them were attacked and hard preſſed, either by Ca- 
valry or otherwiſe, they drew them off and. retired 
with them into the main body of the army. He that 
does not manage artillery in this manner, does not un- 
derſtand che nature cf it, and puts his confidence in 
what will moſt probably deceive him. The Turk 
indeed obtained two or three victories over the Sophy 
of Perſia and the Sultan of Egypt, by the aſſiſtance 
of ar:.llery : hut that was owing to the confuſion into 
which their Cavalry were thrown by the thunder of 
ſuch unuſual exploſions, rather than to any great exe. 
cution it did. J concluce therefore, 1 tay, that ar- 
tillery may be of uſe in en army, where the Soldiers 
are brave and diſciplined in the ancient manner: but 
if they are not, it will be of little or no ſervice again 
- Þ rejolute and courageous, enemy. 
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Whether, in conformity to the authority of the Roma! 
- and the,example of ancient military diſcipline, one ougi! 
10 make more account of Infantry than Cavalry. 
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to their Infantry, and depepded much more up0 
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ditions. In the battle betwixt them and:the Latins, 
near the Lake of Regillum, their troops beginning 
to give way, the Roman General ordered his Cavalry 
to diſmount, and renew the fight on foot; after which, 
they recovered their ground, and got the day: from 
whence it appears, that they put more confidence in 
their men when they were on foot, than on horſeback. 
The fame expedient was made uſe of upon many 
other occaſions, when they were reduced to. extremi- 
ties; and they always found their account in it. It is 
to no purpoſe in this caſe to ohject the opinion of 
Hannibal at the battle of Cannz ; who finding the 
Conſuls had ordered their Cavalry to diſmount, taid 
in a taunting manner, „Quam mallem vinctos mihi 
traderent equites, i. e. They might as well have deli- 
vered them up to me tied and bound:“ for though, 
without doubt, he was a General of conſummatèe ex- 
perience, yet the opinion of any one man ought net 
to be ſet in competition with the united judgment 
and practice of ſo many able Commanders, as were 
bred under the Roman Republic, eſpecially when ve- 
ry ſtrong arguments, excluſive of ſuch.an authority, 
may be.adduced to ſupport.one, and refute the other. 
Men on foot may eaſily march through places where 
horſe cannot come: they keep their ranks better, and 
are ſoon rallied if they happen to be thrown into dif- 


order: whereas it is a very difficult matter to make 


horſes keep their ranks, and almoit.impotiible to rally 
them, when they are once broken. Beſides, ſome 
horſes, like ſome men, being dull and heavy, aud 


others fiery and high jpiriccd; it may happen that a 
coward may be mounted upon an unruly horie, and a 


brave fellow upon a jade: in either of which cates, 
contuſion muſt naturally enſoe. A body of Infantry 
well diſciplined and drawa up, will ſoon break a 


ſquadron of Cavalry: but the fame number of Ca- 


valry will find it a hard mitter to break a body of In- 


fantry: the truth of which aftertion is confirmed, not 
only by many facts and examples, both of ancient and 
modern date, but by the authority of all thote that 


have 
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have written upon military affairs, and the practice 
of States, whence we learn, that all wars at firſt were 
carried on by horiemen, becauſe the art of drawing 
up foot was not known; but after that was found 
out, it was ſoon ſcen how much the latter were to be 
preferred to the former. Cavalry however, are very 
neceſſary in an army, to fcour the roads, io recon- 
noitre the country, to make incurſions, to plunder or 
forage, to face the enemy's horſe, and to purſue them 
when they fly: but the main ſtrength and vigour of 
an army certainly conſiſts in its Infantry, and there- 
fore they are moſt to be depended on. Amoneſt the 
many fatal errors by which the Italian Princes have 
made their country a ſlave to foreigners, none have 
contributed more to it, than their neglecting to train 
up good bands of Infantry, and applying all their 
care and attention to their Cavalry: and this has been 
wholly owing to the knavery of the Commanders and 
the ſtupidity of the Princes, For during theſe laſt 
twenty five years the Italian Soldiery have been en— 
tirely in the hands of Commanders, who not having 
a foot of land in the world, are no better than Ad- 
venturers or Soldiers of fortune ; and conſequently 
make it a trade to hire themſelves and the Soldiers 
that follow their banners, to ſuch as have not ſenſe 
enough to keep any forces of their own. Pur as they 
thought there would be no occaſion for a large body 
of foot, which could neither be often employed, nor 
long maintained in pay, and that a {mall ene would 
not anſwer their end, they reſolved to make vle of 
horſe only, imagining that two or three hundred Cui— 
raſtiers would give them ſufficient reputation, and not 
be too many to be paid by thoſe that hired them. To 
keep up their credit therefore, and to make them- 
ſelves neceſſary, it has been their conſtant endeavour 
to diſparage the uſe of Infantry, and to recommend 
that of Cavalty : in which they have ſucceeded ſo 
well, that in che largeſt armies there is but a very 
imall proportion of foor. To this error, and ſome 
e {our to a chicfly) it is o ing, that the Italian 
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rie vouſly plundered and laid waſte by every Ultra- 
nontane in his turn. | : 
But to ſhcw more fully the error of preferring the 
we of Cavalry to that of Infantry, I ſhall produce 
mother example from the practice of the Romans, 
which happened at the lege of Sora: for a party of 
torle ſaliy ing out of the town to attack their camp, 
; Roman Colonel advanced to repulſe them at the 
head of another party; but the Commanders on both 
des being killed at the firſt onſet, and the fight ſtill 
continuing after they were ſlain, the Romans diſ- 
mounted in order to attack the enemy with more ad- 
vantage, which forced them to do the ſame, to defend 
hemielves more effectually, though they were at laſt 
driven back again int the town. Nothing, I think, 
an be a ſtronger proof than this, that Infantry was 
in greater efteem amongſt them than Cavalry: for 
though indeed, their Generals had ſometimes cauſed 
heir horiemen to diſmount upon other occaſions, yet 
that was to ſupport their Infantry, when it was hard 
preſled or overpowered : but, in this cale they did not 
mount to ſuccour their own Infantry, for they had 
one there, nor to engage another body of the ene“ 
ny's foot: but fighting on horſeback againſt another 
arty of horſe, they thought if they could not deal 
ith them that way, they ſhould eaſily be able to 
anage them the other. I conclude therefore, that 
tis hardly poſſible to break a well-dilciplined body 
i foot, except they are oppoſed by another that is 
better. Craſſus and Mark Anthony, two Roman Ge- 
crals, over-run the Kingdom of Parthia for man 
lays together, with a ſmall number of horſe, but a 
good army of foot; though the Parthians had a vaſt 
my of horſe to oppoſe them: Craſſus, indeed, and 
art of his forces were ſlain ; but Anthony came off 
mth great honour. Nevertheleſs, it was clearly ſeen 
n that diſtreſsful expedition, that Infantry are much 
nore ſerviceable than Cayalry : for though they were 
| : in 
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in a plain open country, where there were very feu 


mountains, and fill fewer rivers, to ſupply them with F 0 
neceſſary cover and other conveniencies, at a greaf 0 
diſtance from the ſca- coaſt, and without any hopes oi of 
relief; yet Anthony conducted himſelf and hi th 
forces ſo well (to the great admiration of the Par al 
thians themſclves) that Their army of horſe, thoug 2 
fo numerous, never durſt attack him : as to Craſſus W 
whoever reads the hiſtory of that war, will find tha W 5 
he was rather trepanned by the falſehood than over b 
come by the valour of the enemy, who would no f. 
venture to attack him in all his diſtreſſes, till thee 2 
had firſt reduced him and his army to extreme wan? x 
and miſery by hovering about him at a diſtance, and . 


cutting off inſtead of furniſhing thoſe ſupplies Whid , 4 
they had promiſed him, . 

But why ſhould we go ſo far back for proofs of th 
{ſuperiority of Infantry, when we may have ſo mam 
nearer home, and of more recent date? Nine thou 
land Swils (as I ſaid in the laſt Chapter) attacked ae 
army of ten thouſand horſe, and as many foot, en 
camped at Novara, and beat them without the aſtil:8 
ance either of Cavalry or Artillery: for the hort 
could not come at them to do them any harm; an 
as to the foot they made light of them, becauſe the' 
were moſtly Gaſcons and very ill diſciplined. Sine 
Which, twenty-ſix thouſand Swiſs had the courage t 
march into the Milaneſe after Francis I. the Frenc 
King, whole army conſiſted of twenty thouſand hork 
and * thouſand foot, with an hundred pieces d 
cannon : and if they did not beat the French, as the 
had done at Novara, yet they fought them brave! 
for two whole days together; and at laſt, after the 
were defeated, brought off above one half of ther 
army fate, Ne Attilius Regulus formerly oppo 
ed his Infantry, not only to the enemy's horſe, bu 
to their Elephants: and though indeed the ſucce! 
did not anſwer his expectation, © yet it is a proof ho 
much confidence he put in them, and that he though 
them equal to any undertzking : I ſay again 25 b- 
ore 
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fore, that a well diſciplined body of Infantry cannot 
be broken, but by another that is better: and that 
cd attempt it is only to much labour loſt. In the time 
of Philip Viſconti Duke of Milan, about ſixteen 
2 thouſand Swiſs marched into Lombardy ; againſt 
7 whom the Duke ſent his General Carmignuola with 
EZ a thouſand horſe and tome Infantry. That Com- 
mänder being unacquainted with their manner of 
EZ fighting, took it for granted that his horie would 
break them at the firſt attack: but finding they ſtood 
firm and impenetrable in their ranks, and having Joſt 


However, as he was an able officer, and fertile in ex- 
zedients to remedy any fudden misfortune, after he 
pad received a freſh ſupply of forces, he went in pur- 
ſuit of the enemy_again ; and coming up with them, 
he cauſed his Gens d' armes to diſmount, and placing 
thetr in the front of his Infantry, he fell upon the 
Swiſs and preſently defeated them: for his Cuiraſſicrs 
being then on foot, and armed at all points, eaſily 
FE broke into their ranks and made ſuch a {l:zvehter of 
them, without receiving any damage themſelves, that 
none of them eſcaped, except ſuch as Carmignuola, 
out of his humanity, thought fit to ſpare. Many, I 
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preſent times, that neither the authority of ancient or 


is ſufficient to make our Princes correct their miſtakes, 
and prevail upon them to acknowledge that in order 
to reſtore the credit of their Soldiery, it is neceſſary 
to revive the ancient diſcipline, to keep troops of 
their own, to encourage them, to put life and vigour 
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into them, and to make them reſpectable; that ſo 
they in their turn may likewiſe reſlèct honour and re- 
putation upon their Maſters. But fince they deviate 
from theſe Rules, and the others above mentioned; 
what little acquiſitions they happen to make, contri- 
bute rather to the prejudice and diminution, than 
Z aggran- 


a' great many of his men, he was forced to retreat. 


am certain, are fully perſuaded that foot are more 
uſeful than horſe : yet ſuch is the infatuation of the 


modern examples, nor the conviction of their error, 
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aggrandizement of their States, as I ſhall ſhew pre- al 
ſcatly . d 
h 

9 

CH AF: AI: W 

| It 

That acguiſitious made by Republics which are ill governed, il 
and contrary to the Model of the Romans, contribute m 
ts their ruin, inſtead of their exaltation. vi 
0 

O theſe ill grounded opinions, confirmed by the Ii 
abiurd practice of this corrupted age, it is ow. lo 

ing that Princes never think of reforming their er- | cc 
Tors and reviving the ancient military <ifcipline, th 
Who could ever have perſuaded an Italian thirty years I bs 
ago, that nine or ten thouiand well diſciplined foot Um 
durſt attack ten thouſand horſe and as many foot in el 
an open plain, and were able to beat them, as they m 
actually did at Novara; an inſtance which I have IÞ as 
quoted more than once before? For though Hiſtory if 
abounds with ſuch examples, yet they either meet I be 
with no credit at all; or if any one ſeems to believe to 
them, they never fail to object, that the armour now an 
made uſe of is ſo much better than that of the an- nit 
cients, that one Juadron of our Gens d' arms would IÞ la- 
make an impreſfon not only upon a body of four, WM 


but even upon a rock. With tuch ſimple excuſcs W alr 
they deceive themſclves and impoſe upon their own I by 
judg zment; though they muſt. know that Lucullus al 
with a ſmall army "of Infantry, routed one of an hun-. 

dred and fifty thouſand horſe under the command of le 
Tigranes, in which there was a great number of Cu- 
2fiers armed exactly 1a the ſame manner that ours | Ce 
are at preſent. The weakneſs of theſe opinions Wh! 
therefore, we have ſeen fully proved at the expence a 
of other nations alſo, as appears from this example 
in particular: and fince what is related in Hiſtory elt 
ucerning the cxcellency of Infantry holds good, ve 


* Ce the Art of war, Book II. 
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ought to give no leſs credit to what is recorded to the 
advantage of ſeveral other ancient Inſticutions that 
have been recommended : in which caſe, both Princes 
| and Republics would find themſelves expoſed to fewer 
| dangers, better able to ſuſtain any enemy, and not 
| have the mortification of ſccing their forces ſo fre- 
| Quently obliged to fly as they now do. And thoſe 
| who are at the head of a Commonwealth, would find 
it much more eaſy to accompliſh their purpoſes, whe- 
ther they deſign to extend their dominion, or only to 
maintain what they already poſſels, if they were con- 
vinced, that to fill their country full of inhabitants, 
to make allies and confederates rather than abſolute 
| flaves of the people they conquer, to eſtabliſn Co- 
Jonies for the ſecurity of what they have acquired, to 
convert the ſpoils of an enemy into funds for the uſe 
the State, to annoy them with incurſions and field 
| battles, and not embarraſs themſelves with Sieges, to 
| make the Public rich, and ben men poor, and to 

employ all their care and attention to keep up good 
military diſcipline in full force, are the beſt ways to 
aggrandize a Republic and enlarge its Empire. But 
if theſe methods are not adopted, let them remem- 
ber however, that any other will prove their ruin: 
for which reaſon, they ought to curb their ambition, 
and (inſtead of endeavouring to extend their domi- 
nion) to turn their thoughts only upon regulating their 
laws and interior -olity i in ſuch a manner as may beit 
enable them to defend themſelves and what they have 
already got, like ſeveral free States in Germany, which, 
by ſo doipg, have lived happily and undiſſurbed for 
a long cour He or pets. 

Nevertheleſs (as | have ſaid elſewhe re, in Ciſcourf- 
© ing upon the different conduct that is to be obſerved 
m order to enlarge dominion, from that which is ne» 
ceſſary only to ſecure what has been acquired before) 
xis Impoſſible that any Republic ſnould continue long 
quiet and enjoy its liberty and dominions, how ſmall 
Plover, in tranquillity : for though it ſhould not mo- 
elt others, iT will neyertheleſs be moleſted by them: 
& | and 
| = 
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and by being thus provoked, it will, not only become 
deſirous, but lie under a neceſſity of revenging itlelf 
and reducing its neighbours : but if it ſhould-..be ſo 
fortunate as not to have any foreign enemies, it will 
be ſure to fall into factions and diviſions, at home, az 
it always happens in ſuch Governments. That the 
free States in Germany have continued ſo long in 
peace and liberty, is owing to ſome peculiar circum. 
ſtances in that country which are not to be found in 
any other, and without which they could not ſubſiſ. 
That part of Germany which 1 now ſpeak of wa 
formerly ſubject to the Romans, like France and 
Spain : but when the Roman State was upon the de. 
cline, and the title of Empire transferred to Germany, 
ſome of the moſt powerful Cities in that Province tak. 
ing advantage either of the puſillanimity or diſtreſs a 
the Emperors, ſhook off their yoke, and others be. 
came in a manner abſolutely free, on condition d 
paying only a ſmall annual tribute: ſo that all the 
States which were immediately ſubject to the Em. 
erors and no other Prince, by degrees recoveret 
their liberty. It happened about the ſame time tha 
ſeveral Corporations dependent upon the Duke 0 
_ Auſtria, as Fribourg *, the Swiſs, and ſome others 
revoited from him, and having re-eſtabliſhed their 
freedom, became ſo ſtrong and powerful in a ſher 
time, that they not only defended themſelves eſfe- 
tually againſt his utmoſt endeavours to reduce then 
to obedience, but grew formidable to all their neigh! 
bours; and theſe are now called the Swiſs Cantons 
Germany then is divided betwixt the Emperor, tis 
Swiſs, the Princes or Electors, and certain little Re: 
publics called the Free States |: and the reaſon tui 


* The original ſay 5, Filiborgo, Philipſbourg, but that muſe be a m 
take of the Author, | 

+ The Imperial Cities, or Hans-towns. The former are Sovert)" 
States, and ſend their Deputies or Repreſentatives to the General Diet 


or Parliaments of the Empire. The latter are alſo Sovereign Stat 


not differing from the Imperial Cities at preſent, but were about 1 


hundred years ago allied or confederated for their mutual defence and 
the protection of their trade, and at firſt conkited only of the be 
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Io few wars, and thofe of ſhort continuance, happen 
betwixt States ſo differently conſtituted, is the reſpecb 
chat chey all pay to the Emperor, who, though his 
power is not very great, has ſo much reputation and 
authority amongſt them, that whenever any quarrei 
lariſes betwixt them, he interpoſes as a Mediator, and 
bon puts an end to it, The tharpeft and longett wars 
in that Country have been betwixt the Swiſs and the 

WW Dukes of Auſtria : and though the Title of Emperor 
bas been in the Houle of Auſtria for m any years, 
| they never could get the better of the Swiſs, nor 
could any quarrel be ever decided berwixr them but 
1 by the ſword : for the other States of Germany did 
not furniſh the Emperors with any. aſſiſtance in thoſe. 
wars, becauſe the Free Cities rather favoured the Swils 
as being friends to liberty like themiclves; and as to 
the Princes, ſome of them were ſo poor that they 
could not, and others ſo jcalous of the 1 power 
that they would not contribute to make it kill greater. 
| Theſe Communities therefore, live 5 Hrs and un- 
moleſted in poſſeſſion of their own little tet ritories, 
| without encroaching upon thole of others, being all 
kept in peace by the authority of the Emperor: "and 
| > | what makes them united at home is the apprelie enen 
they are under from fo near an nem, who would 
not fail to take the opportunity of any diviſions that 
might happen amongſt them, to reduce them into 
ſubjection to him, and s them of their liberties. 
But if Germany was not thus balanced, {cme of theſe 
States would be endeavo: uring to enlarge their domi- 
nions, and conſequently there muſt ſoon be an end 
of their tranquillity: and as no other Country 15 cir- 
eumſtanced in the ſame manncr, no other Rennblics 
can enjoy the ſame freedom z and there! ore thoſe that 
find it neceſſary to extend their territory at the ex Pence 
[ of their neighbours s, Mult either have recourie to 


| Sea-port towns on the German Ocean or the Baltic Sc, indy near the 
| Mouths of their great rivers : but afterwards they took nm: inland 
Cities into their alli lance, monopolized moſt of the trade in Europe, 

and were a formidable maritime Pow er. 


Leagues 
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Leagues and Confederacies, or proceed as the Roman 
did of old: whoever takes any other courſe, inſtead of 
aggrandizing his Country, will certainly ruin it. For 
new conqueſts are dangerous and prejudicial a thay. 
ſand ways; as a State may eaſily enlarge its dominion 
without increaſing its ſtrength; in which caſe ruin muſt 
inevitably enſue: and this happens when the expence 
of an Enterprize exceeds the profit that reſults from it, 
even though it is ſucceſsful, Thus the Venetians were 
much weaker when they became poſſeſſed of Lom. 
bardy, and the Florentines after they had conquered 
all Tuſcany, than when the former were content with 
the dominion of the Adriatic, and the latter with a 
territory that did not exceed fix miles in extent“; and 
this was owing to their ambition of making acquili 
tions, and not knowing how to maintain them : for 
which they were the more inexcuſable as they had the 
example of the Romans immediately before their eyes, 
and might have imitated them in the method which 
that people obſerved upon ſuch occaſions, if they had 
not wiſdom enough to ſtrike it out themſelves as the 
Romans did. Belides, ſuch acquiſitions ſometimes do 
great miſchief even to well governed Commonwealths; 
for inſtance, when the State gongquered is voluptuous 
and effeminate, and the conquerors catch the infection 
by their communication with its inhabitants; as it 
happened to the Romans firſt, and afterwards to Han- 
nibal, when they had made themſelves Maſters of Ca- 
pua : for if that City had lain ſo near that the Soldiers 
could not have been ſoon reclaimed, or it the Roman 
State had been in any degree corrupted, without doubt 
that conqueſt would have proved the deſtruction of 
their Republic, as we may venture to affirm from whit 

Livy fays, „Jam tunc minime ſalubris militari dilct 
plinæ Capua, inſtrumentum omnium voluptatum, de- 
linitos militum animos avertit a memoria patriæ: Ca: 
pua, at that time the nurſery of all ſoft pleaſures, ſo 

relaxed the military diſcipline, and debauched ts 


* Suppoſing Florence to be the center of it at that time. 1 
| minds 
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minds of the Soldiers, that they totally forgot their 
love and duty to their own Country.“ And indeed 
ſuch Cities or Provinces ſufficiently revenge themſelves 


upon thoſe that conquer them, without blows or effu- 


ſion of blood: for as the corruption ſpreads, and at 
laſt becomes general, it enervates them to ſuch a de- 
gree that they muſt in the end become a prey to any 
one that attacks them; as Juvenal well remarks in one 

of his Satires, when he is ſpeaking of the change of 


manners in Rome, the luxury and many other vices 


which their conqueſts had introduced there in the room 
| of that temperance, frugality, and other excellent vir- 
| tues, for which they had been ſo remarkable before. 


Szvior- armis 
Luxuria incubuit victumque ulciſcitur orbem. 
What arms could ne er effect, dire Luxury 


Has done at laſt, t' avenge the conquer'd world. 
Sar. VI. 291, 292. 


If then ſuch an acquiſition had almoſt effected the 


ruin of the Romans, notwithſtanding their great wiſdom 


and virtue; what muſt become of choſe States that are 
weak and corrupt; and beſides their other errors and 
ill conduct, (which I have mentioned above) employ 
either mercenary or auxiliary troops, the folly and 
danger of which I ſhall make the e of the next 
Chapter. 


„NA 


Ilie dangerous it is for any Prince or Republic to 


employ either Auxiliary or Mercenary forces. 


F I had not diſcuſſed this point at large in another 
| 4 part of my works, Iſhould have dwelt longer upon 
id in this Poor than I deſign to do at preſent *. But 


ee Chap. xii. xiii. xiv. of the Prince, Pol. Dit. book I, chap. xXi, 
| zin. and the Art of War, book I. 


Vol. III. 1 | | as 
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as I have met with a moſt remarkable inſtance in Livy 
how dangerous it is to employ Auxiliaries, Icannot pats 


it over without ſome notice. By Auxiliaries, I mean 


ſuch troops as one State ſends to the ſuccour of an- 
other, under Officers of its own, and in its own pay. 


That Hiſtorian informs us, that after the Romans 


had defeated the Samnites in two battles at different 
places, with the forces which they ſent to the relief of 


the Capuans, and thereby put an end to the war be- 
twixt thoſe two people, they left two Legions in the 


territory of Capua to ſecure it from any further danger 


or apprehenſion of the enemy, after the reſt of their 


forces had returned to Rome. But thofe Legions ſink - 


ing into indolence and faſcinated by effeminate delights, 
began not only to lay aſide all remembrance of their 
own Country and the reverence they owed to the Sa- 
nate, hut to think of ſetting up for themſelves, and 
ſeizing upon the Country which they had defended, 
and which they thought the inhabitants no longer wor. 
thy to enjoy, ſince they were not able to protect it. 
This conſpiracy however being timely diſcovered by 
the Roman Government, was ſoon ſuppreſſed, as we 
ſhall relate more fully when we come to diſcourſe of 
Conſpiracies. 

I fay again therefore, that of all troops Aa 
are the moſt dangerous; becauſe neither the Soldiers 
nor the Officers receiving any pay from you, but from 
the Prince or State by whom they are ſent, like the 
Legions that were left at Capua, they have little or no 
regard either to your intereſt or authority: and as ſoon 
as the war is over, if it ends ſucceſstully, they often 
plunder thoſe that employ them, with as little cere- 
mony as they did thoſe whom they were tent to figb: 
againit : which is owing ſometimes to their own ava- 
rice or ambition, and lometimes to that of their Ma- 
ſters. The Romans had no defien to violate the league 
they were in with the Capuans : but their Soldieß 
imagining it would be a very eaſy matter to ſeize upon 
that State themſelves, actually determined upon it 
J could cite many other inſtances of this kind, but i 

one 
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one more ſuffice, namely that of the Regini *, who 
were not only plundered and diſpoſſeſſed of their terri- 
tories, but maſſacred by a Legion which the Romans 
had ſent to defend them. A Prince then had better 
have recourſe to any other expedient than Auxiliaries, 
eſpecially when he 1s to depend chiefly upon them for 
his ſecurity : for any terms that he can obtain from an 
enemy, how hard ſoever, will be leſs prejudicial to him 
than ſuch ſuccours. Indeed if we either read the Hiſ- 
tory of former times, or conſider the preſent with due 
attention, we ſhall find a thouſand inſtances wherein 
they have proved fatal, for one in which they ever did 
any ſervice to thoſe that employed them. An ambi— 
tious Prince or Commonwealth therefore cannot be 
furniſhed with a fairer opportunity of making them- 
ſelves maſters of another State, than by being ſollicited 
to ſend ſuch troops to its aſſiſtance : for he that is fo 
indiſcreet as to call in Auxiliaries not only for his own 
defence, but to conquer others, endeavours to make 
acquiſitions which he cannot keep any longer than they 
pleaſe to let him; becauſe they can eafily take them 
away from him again whenever they have a mind. 

But ſo blind is the ambition of ſome men, that if they 
can but gratity their preſent appetites, they never think 
of the inconveniencies that muſt probably ſoon enſue : 
whereas if they would reflect upon the inſtances which 
we have quoted from ancient Hiſtory to confirm this 
point as well as ſome others inſiſted upon in theſe Dit- 
courſes, they would be convinced that the more gene- 
roſity Princes or Re publics hew to their neighbours, 
and the leſs inclination to injure or diſtreſs them, the 
more ready they will be to throw themſelves into their 
arms, as we ſhall prove in the next Chapter, from the 
example of the Capuans. 


The inhabitants of Rhegium, now called Reggio, a town in Ca- 
labria, almoſt oppoſite to Metiina. There is another town of the ſame 
name in Lombar dy belonging to the Duke of Modena, 


U 2 CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXI. 


The firſt Pretor the Romans ever ſent abroad, was to 


Capua, feur hundred gears after they firſt began 160 


make war, 


E have already ſhewn at large how different 
the methods which the Romans took to enlarge 


their Empire, were from thoſe that are now purſued 


for the ſame purpoſe; and how they ſuffered thoſe 
States which they did not utterly deſtroy, to enjoy their 
former liberty, and to live under their own laws; even 
ſuch as were not joined with them as Confederates, but 
had ſubmitted to be their Subjects; and that without 
any other mark of their dominion over them than ſome 
few conditions, upon the obſervation of which, they 

were protected in their ancient rights and privileges. 
This method they followed till they carried their arms 
into foreign countries, and began to reduce the States 
and Kingdoms which they conquered i into Provinces 
ſubject to their Empire ; as may plainly appear from 
the example of the firſt Prætor they ever ſent to any 
place (which was to Capua) not out of any ambitious 


deſign, but becauſe it was ſollicited by the Capuans, 
Who had fallen out amongſt themſelves, and were de- 


ſirous to have ſome Roman Citizen of authority to 
compoſe their quarrels and reduce them to good order. 
This example was foon followed by the inhabitants of 
Antium, who being 1n the like circumſtances, volun- 
tarily ſubmitted to receive a Roman Magiſtrate for the 
ſame purpoſes : upon which new method of acquiring 
dominion Livy ſays, **Quod jam non folum arma, fed 
jura Romana pollebant: that the Romans now began 
to extend their Empire not only by the valour of their 
arms, but by the reputation of their Laws.” We lee 
therefore how much this manner of proceeding contri- 
buted to aggrandize their State: for Republics, in 


particular, that have been uſed to live in freedom, and 
under 
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under the government of their own Country men, ſub- 
mit with more ſatisfaction to Maſters that are at a diſ- 
tance (though upon terms that may be ſomewhat hard) 


than to others that are nearer at hand, and would, they 
think, be continually upbraiding them with their de- 


pendence. There is likewiſe another advantage reſult- 
ing from this; for as the Sovereign does not employ 
Officers of this own immediate appointment in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, whatever ſentence may be given 
cither in civil or capital cauſes, cannot excite any 
odium againſt the Supreme power; which therefore 
exempts it from thoſe calumnies and reproaches that 
muſt often ariſe from ſuch deciſions, whether they 
be juſt or unjuſt. The truth of this may plainly ap- 
pear not only from ſeveral paſſages in ancient Hiſtory, 
but from an occurrence which lately happened in Italy. 
Every one knows that as often as the French made 
themſelves maſters of Genoa (which has been ſeveral 
times), the King of France always uſed to ſend ſome- 
body thither to govern it in his name: but at preſent 
he ſuffers it (rather out of neceſſity than choice) to be 
governed by a Genoeſe, elected by his Fellow-citizens : 
and without doubt, whoever conliders which of theſe 
two ways beſt ſecures their obedience to the King, and 
is molt agreeable to the inhabitants, muſt needs deter- 
mine in favour of the latter. Beſides, the leſs inclined 
you ſeem to diſtreſs men, the leſs apprehenſion they 
will have of your depriving them of their liberties ; 
and the more humane and gentle you ſhew yourſelf 
the more cheerfully they will throw themſelves into 
your arms, To this lenity and moderation it was 
owing that the Capuans deſired the Romans to ſend 
them a Pretor : but if the latter had ſhewn the leaſt 
inclipation to intermeddle in their affairs, or officiouſly 
| endeavoured to obtrude ſuch a Magiſtrate upon them, 
| they would preſently have taken alarm and driven him 
back again. | | 

| But what occaſion have we to go ſo far as Rome or 
Capua for examples of this kind; when we have enow 
in Tuſcany ? It is well known that Piſtoia long ago 
8 In. _ 
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voluntarily put itſelf under the protection of the Flo- 
rentines ; and at the ſame time what a bitter enmity 
ſubſiſted betwixt the Florentines and the Piſans, the 
Luccheſe, and the Sieneſe; which diverſity of diſpo- 
ficion did not proceed from the little value the Piſtoians 
ſet upon their liberty in compariſon of the others, but 
from the different behaviour of the Florentines, who 
treated the former like brothers, and the latter like 
enemies: upon which account, the Piſtoians willing]y 
fubmitted to their dominion ; whilſt the others have 
always taken every poſſible method to defend them- 


ſelves againſt them: but if the Florentines, inſtead of 


exaſperating their neighbours by harſh uſage, had be- 
baved in a gentle and friendly manner, they would 
certainly have been Maſters of all Tuſcany at this time, 
It is not my intention however to infer from what has 
been here ſaid, that one ought never to proceed with 
rigour and force of arms upon ſuch occaſions: but that 
they ſhould be reſerved for the laſt expedient, when all 
other means have failed. | 


CHAP. XXIL 


That men often err in the judgment they form concerning 
3 things of great importance. 


OW apt mankind are to err in their judgment, 
* | is well known to thoſe that have been much 
converſant in Councils; which if not conducted by 
wife and able men, are often deceived and impoſed 
upon: and as ſuch men have always many enemies in 
corrupt Commonwealths (eſpecially in time of peace), 
who oppoſe them either out of envy or ambition, that 
advice is moſt commonly followed, whic his either falſe. 
iy thought good, by an error of judgment common 
Enough ro a majority, or given by ſelf-intereſted men, 
who have more regard to popularity, than the good 
of the Public. But when the pernicious effects of 
theſe counſels come to be diſcovered in difficult and 
VVV trouble: 


& 
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troubleſome times, danger and diſtreſs make it neceſ- 
ſary to comply with ſuch meaſures as were recom- 
mended, but rejected and diſcountenanced in the calm 
and ſunſhine of proſperity; as I ſhall ſhew more at 
large in another place. Several events likewiſe happen, 
in judging of which, men of ſmall experience in pub- 
lick affairs may eaſily be deceived; as they are fre- 
quently attended with ſuch circumſtances and proba- 
bility of ſucceſs, as may induce them to perſuade them- 
ſelves, that the things which they fondly hope for, will 
actually come to paſs. This is fully verified by the 
advice which Numicius, the Prætor, gave the Latins, 
after they had been defeated by the Romans ; and by 
what was generally believed not many years ago, when 
Francis I. King of France invaded Milan, and the 
Swiſs defended it againſt him. 

After the death of Lewis XII. Francis of Angou— 
leme ſucceeded to the Crown, and being de firous to 
recover poſſeſſion of Milan (which the Swils had made 
themſelves maſters of a few vears before, by the aſſi- 
ſtance of Pope Julius II.) endeavoured to make ſome 
friends in Italy, to facilitate the accompliſhment of 
his deſigns : for which purpoſe, beſides the Venetians 
(whom King Lewis had ſecured before) he endeavoured 
to gain over Leo X. and the Florentines to his intereſts; 
imagining he ſhould then meet with little or no impe- 
diment in that enterprize; eſpecially as the Spaniſh 
forces were at that time employed in Lombardy, and 
| thoſe of the Emperor at Verona. The Pope, however 
was not to be prevailed upon to comply with his folli- 
| citations; being perſuaded by his Council (as it is ſaid) 
that if he ſtood | neuter, he might greatly ſerve himſelf 
by it: that it was not for the intereſt of the Church, to 
throw any more weight into the ſcale, either of the 
French or the Swils : that in order to reſtore the liber- 
ty of Italy, it was neceſſary to rid himſelf of them both; 
that ſince he was not able to cope with either of them, 
much leſs with both, as things then ſtood, he ought to 
lit ſtill ill one of them had utterly ruined the other, 

and then to call 1 in the aſſiſtance of his allies, and fall 


h 94 upon 
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upon the Conqueror : that he could not have a fairer 
opportunity than the preienr, ſince both their armies 
were in the field, and his Holineſs's forces were in 
ſuch order and readineſs, that he might immediately 
ſend them to the confines of Lombardy to watch their 
motions, under a pretence of guarding his own terri- 
. tories, but in reality to wait there till they had come 
to a battle, which (conſidering the bravery of the 
troops on both ſides) it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe would 
be a very bloody one, and muſt leave even the Victor 
in ſuch a weak condition, that his Holineſs might ſoon 
- cruſh him, and with great reputation to himſelf, be- 

come not only maſter of Lombardy, but Arbiter of all 
Italy. But the event ſhewed the futility of this coun- 
ſel: for the Swils being defeated after a long and ob- 
ſtinate engagement, the forces of the Pope and the 
King of Spain, were ſo far from daring to attack the 
Fren.n, that they had determined to fly; but even 
that would not have ſaved them, if either the huma- 
nity, cr coldneſs of the French King had not inclined 
him to reſt contented with that victory, and to come 
to an accommodation with the Pope. This advice, 
therefore, though plauſible enough at firſt ſight, will 


appear ſimple and abſurd upon a nearer examination: 


for, it ſeldom happens, that he who gains a victory 
loſes many men; thoſe that he does loſe being killed 
in battle, not 1n flight: and in the heat of the fight, 
when armies are cloſe engaged, many cannot fall, be- 
cauſe ſuch conflicts are generally ſoon over; and, if 
they ever chance to laſt fo long, that great numbers 
are lain, even on the {ide of thoſe that get the day, yet 
ſuch is the advantage that reſults from the reputation 
of a victory, and the terror which it inſpires, that it 
more than balances the loſs they ſuſtain by the death 
of their Soldiers. 
| Whoever then ſhall think fit to attack ſuch an ar- 
my, upon a ſuppoſition that is muſt be much weaken- 
ed, will find himſelf egregiouſly miſtaken, unleſs his 
ſtrength be ſuch, that he was able to have engaged it, 
even betore it had ſuſtained any loſs at all: 3 
that 
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that caſe, indeed, he may have a chance to gain a 
victory, as well as to be defeated, if he be a man of 
conduct and abilities, and is befriended by fortune. 
But an army that has been already fluſhed with victo- 
ry, will ſtill have the advantage; as may appear from 
the example of the Latins, when they had been beaten 
by the Romans: for Numicius their Prætor, ſoon af-— 
ter the battle was over, run all up and down the coun- 
try, exhorting them to fall upon the Romans again, 
now they were ſo much reduced by the late engage- 


ment, and had gained nothing but the name of a vic- 


| tory, having in all other reſpects ſuffered as much as 
| themſelves ; and aſſuring his countrymen, that any 
new attack, how feeble ſoever, would certainly ruin 
them. In conſequence of which, they raiſed another 


army, and attacked the Romans a ſecond time: but 


they ſoon paid dear for their credulity ; for they were 
| utterly routed with great loſs, and treated in ſuch a 


| manner as all thoſe deſerve that liſten to ſuch fooliſh 


N advice. 
CHAP. XXIII. 


Tat the Romans always avoided taking a middle courſe, 
when they had occaſion to paſs Judgment upon any of 
their Subjecks. 


%% TAM Latio is ſtatus erat rerum, (ſays Livy) ut 
neque pacem neque bellum pati poſſent. The 


| Latins were now reduced to ſuch a condition that 


they could neither make war, nor accept of peace.” 


A condition indeed, of all others, the moſt miſerable; 


but ſuch a one as every Prince or Commonwealth 


| muſt of neceſſity labour under, that can neither ſub- 


mit to unreaſonable terms of accommodation on one 
hand, nor carry on a war on the other, without either 
| delivering themſelves up as a prey to auxiliaries, or 
deing utterly ruined by the enemy. To this wretch- 
ed alternative, they are reduced by evil counſels, and 
by coming to a determination before they have duly 
| conſidered 
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conſidered their own ſtrength, as we have ſaid before: 
which conſideration, if properly attended to, would 
prevent them from falling into ſuch diſtreſs as the La. 
tins did, who made peace with the Romans, when 
they ought to have carried on the war, and declared 
war againſt them, when they ſhould have continued 
in peace; fo that the friendſhip and enmity of the 
Romans were equally prejudicial to them. The La. 
tins then being reduced to the laſt extremity by Man. 
lius Torquatus, were afterwards totally ſubdued by 
Camillus, who obliged them to ſurrender at diſcre. 
tion to the Romans, and not only put garriſons into 
all their towns, but took hoſtages from them : after 
which he returned to Rome, and reported to the 8e. 
nate, that all Latium was in ſubjection to them: and 
as the judgment of the Senate upon this occaſion, wa: 
very remarkable, and worthy of being imitated by 
other Princes in the like circumſtances, I ſhall here 
quote the words which Livy puts into the mouth d 
Camillus, when he made his report: from whence ue 
may further obſerve, what methods the Romans put. 
ſued in extending their dominion, and that in their 
determinations they always avoided a middle way, 
and had recourſe to extremes: for the nature of go 
vernment makes it neceſſary to keep Subjects upon 
ſuch a footing, and under ſuch reſtrictions, that they 
may either have no deſite, or at Teaſt no power to ii. 
jure or inſult it. And this may be effected either bj 
abſolutely depriving them of all means to hurt you 
or by treating them with ſuch lenity and tendernel; 
that they cannot wiſh to change their condition. ' het: 
is no middle courſe that can be followed with fecv- 
rity : and therefore, Camillus having propoſed tte 
choice of theſe two expedients to the conſideration d 
the Senate, that wiſe body acted according to then 


both, as the circumſtances of the different towns i 


Latium required. His advice was as follows. Di 
immortales ita vos potentes hujus conſilii fecerunt, U 
fir Latium, an non fit, in veſtrà manu poſuerint. [ta 


que pacem vobis, quod ad Latinos attinet, parare | 
Perpetuuc 
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perpetuum, vel ſæviendo, vel ignoſcendo poteſtis, 
Vultis crudeliter conſulere in deditos victoſque? Li- 
cet delere omne Latium. Vultis exemplo majorum 
augere rem Romanam, victos in civitatem accipiendo? 
Materia creſcendi per ſummam gloriam ſuppeditat. 
Certe id firmiſſimum imperium eſt, quo obedientes 
guadent. IIlorum 1gitur animos, dum expectatione 


ſtupent, ſeu pana, ſeu beneficio preoccupari oportet: 


j. e. The Gods have now put it in your power to de- 
termine whether the Latins ſhall be any longer a peo- 
ple or not. It is in your own option effectually to ſecure 
yourſelves from any further apprehenſions of that ene- 
my, either by pardoning or puniſhing them. If you 
have a mind to proceed with rigour againſt a people 
that are vanquiſhed, and have ſubmitted to you, they 
lie at your mercy, and you may totally extinguiſh the 


very name of them̃ if you pleaſe ; but, if you rather 


chuſe to enlarge your Empire by ſhewing clemency, 
and making the conquered your Subjects and friends, 
as your Anceſtors uſed to do, you have a noble op- 
portunity of imitating their example with great glory 
and advantage to yourſelves: for that Dominion is 
built upon the ſureſt foundation, under which the 
Subjects live ſecurely and contented, Ir is ablolutely 
neceſſary therefore, to take either one courſe or the 
other; and immediately too, whilſt their minds are 
yer fluctuating betwixt hope and fear, and the uncer- 
tainty of their doom prevents them from taking any 
deſperate reſolution,” The Senate, after ſome deli- 
beration, determined to follow this advice, and hav- 
ing made a particular enquiry into the behaviour of 


every town in Latium, they ſpared ſome, and pu- 


niſhed others: the inhabitants of thoſe that were 
ſpared, were made free Citizens of Rome, and had 
leveral other privileges, favours, and immunitics 
granted them, which effectually ſecured their fidelity 
and affection; but as to the others, ſome of them 
were totally demoliſhed, ſome had Colonies ſent to 
ſettle amongſt them, and others brought priſoners to 
Rome ; ſo that they were diſperſed in ſuch a manner, 


that 
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that they were for ever incapacitated to give the Ro- 
mans any more trouble or diſturbance, 


This was the method which the Romans always 


took upon ſuch occaſions; and certainly it is worthy 

of being imitated by all other ſtates. The Floren- 
tines ſhould have acted thus in the year 1502, when 
Arezzo and all the Vale of Chiana rebelled againſt 
them; for if they had, they might not only "have 
firmly eſtabliſned their dominion over them, but like. 
wiſe have made Florence a great and fouriſhing State, 
and taken ſuch lands from the rebels as that City ſtood 
in need of, for the ſubſiſtence of its own inhabitants. 
Bur they ſimply took the middle way betwixt the ex- 
tremes of rigour and clemency, which 1s always dan- 
gerous in ſuch caſes : for, though they baniſhed ſome 
of the inhabitants, and put others to death, and de- 
graded every man that was in office or authority, yet 
they left the City entire and untouched : and when 
they were adviſed to demoliſh it, thoſe who pretend- 
ed to be the wiſeſt amongſt them, made anſwer, that 


it would be a diſgrace to their own Republic, and wo 


as if they were lo weak that they could not keep it 

which is one of thoſe arguments that ſeem to have 
ſome reaſon in them, but in reality have none at all, 
For by the ſame rule, a Prince muſt not hang any vil- 
Jain, though ever ſo notorious, becauſe it would be a 
ſhame to have it thought he had not power enough to 
bridle one raſca], without putting him to death, But 
thoſe that are of this opinion ought to conſider, that 
when either particular men, or a whole City offend a 
State, that State is under an abſolute neceſſity of de- 
ſtroying them for its own preſervation, and to deter 
others from following their example: and as to any 
reflections which ſuch a manner of proceeding may 
happen to occaſion, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it will 
be more for the reputation of a State to puniſh de— 
linquents, than to ſpare them at its own peril : and 


that a Government which does not do that fo effec- 


tually, that they can never hurt it afterwards, will al- 
ways be a weak and pitiful, 


| How 
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How properly the Romans acted upon ſuch occa- 
fions, may likewiſe appear from the example of the 
Privernates : from which we may obſerve, in the firſt 
place, that people who are conquered, ſhould either 
be treated with great lenity and indulgence, or to- 
tally cut off, as I faid before; and in the next, what 
a powerful impreſſion gencroſity, frankneſs, and ſpeak = 
ing truth, make upon the minds of wile and good 
men. The Roman Senate, as Livy informs us, was 
aſſembled to conſider in what manner they ſhould treat 
the Privernates, who had rebelled againſt them, but 


| were then reduced to obedience by force of arms: 


but the people of Privernum having ſent ſeveral of 
their Citizens to make their ſubmifſion, and implore 
| pardon, one of them being introduced io the Senate, 
was aſked, * Quam pznam meritos Privernates cen- 
ſeret ? what ſort of puniſhment he thought his Fel- 
Jow-citizens deſerved ?” ade anſwer, © Eam quam 
merentur qui fe libertate dignos cenſent: ſuch as 
thoſe deſerve who think themſelves worthy of liber— 
| ty.” Being aſked again, Quid ſi pænam remitti— 


mus vobis, qualem nos pacem vobiſcum habituros 


| ſperemus ? Suppoſe we ſhould pardon you this time, 
| how will you behave yourſelves for the future?“ he 
| replied, „Si bonam dederitis, & fidelem & perpe— 
| tuam ; ſi malam haud diurturnam: well and dutiitul- 
ly, if you grant us good terms: if not, we mall toon 
do the ſame again.“ Upon which, the wiſer part of 
| the Senate declared. Se audiviſſe vocem et liberi 
et viri, nec credi poſſe illum populum, aut hominem, 
| denique in ea conditione cujus eum peniteat diutius 
| quam neceſſe fit manſurum. Ibi pacem ede fidam, 
ubi voluntarii pacati ſint, neque co loco ubi ſervitu— 
tem eſſe velint, dam ſperandam eg: That he had 
ſpoken like a brave and free man; that it was not to 


be expected that any particular perſon, much leſs a 


whole people, would ſubmit to lead a life that was 
| grievous to them, aby longer than they were com— 
| pelled to it by invincible neceſſity ; that no terms 
| could be long or faithfully oblerved, which were not 


voluntarily 
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voluntarily and cheerfully agreed to and accepted; 
nor was It to be imagined that any people would con- 
tinue ſteddy in their allegiance and affection, if they 
were reduced to ſlavery.” Upon which it was re. 
ſolved, that the Privernates ſhould be incorporated 
into the Roman State, and honoured with all the pri- 
vileges that were enjoyed by their own Citizens and 
Subjects, Eos demum qui nihil præterquam de li- 
bertate cogitant, dignos eſſe qui Romani fiant; ſince 
thoſe whoſe chief care was to preſerve their liberties, 
were worthy of being Romans.“ Such was the effect 
of thele frank and bold anſwers, upon great and ge. 
nerous men, who would have deſpiſed any other fort 
of reply as mean and inſincere: and thoſe will gene- 
rally find themſelves deceived, who judge otherwiſe 
of mankind, eſpecially of ſuch people as have either 
been actually uſed to live in liberty, or at leaſt have 
thought themſelves free: in conſequence of which 
error, they muſt naturally take ſuch meaſures as will 
prejudice themſelves, and be grievous to others, which 
commonly ends in rebellion, and the ruin of a State. 
It appears then from the method which the Ro- 
mans took with the Latins and inhabitants of Priver- 
num, that when the fate of a conquered people, which 


have been powerful and accuſtomed to liberty, is wÞ 


be decided, it is the beſt way either to exterminate 


them entirely, ar to treat them in ſuch a manner, a 


to make them your firm and faithful friends; other- 


wiſe you are doing nothing : but, above all things: 
middle courſe is to be avoided, becauſe it is the moſt N 


dangerous; as the Samnites experienced to their coſt, 
when, after they had hemmed in the Romans at the 
Furcæ Caudinæ, they would not liſten to the counſ:: 


of an old officer, who adviſed them either to diſmil 


them with honour, or to knock them all on the hea: 


but as they took a middle way, and not only difarmſ 
ed, but made them paſs under the yoke, they (cn 
them away ſo full of ſhame and reſentment, tha 
they ſoon after had ſufficient cauſe to repent they ha 


not taken the old man's advice, inſtead of acting ; 8 
u 
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the manner they did upon that occaſion, as we ſhall 
ew more at large in another place. 


CH, AP. XXIV. 
| That Fartreſſes generally do a State mere harm than good. 


T may ſeem ftrange, perhaps, to the wiſe men of 

{ | our times, that the Romans never thought of 

| building Fortreſſes to keep the Latins in obedience 

| eſpecially, as it 15 a maxim with our Florentine Poli- 

| ticians, that Piſa and other ſuch States muſt be kept 
in ſubjeRion by that means: and indeed, if the Ro- 
mans had been like them, it is probable they would 
bave built Fortreſſes; but, as they were of a very 
different caſt, and not only much braver, but wiſer, 
and more powerful, they thought fit to let it alone. 
Fot whilſt they enjoyed their libertics, and adhered 
to their excellent maxims and inſtitutions, they never 
| erected any ſtrong places to maintain poſſeſſion of ſuch 
Cities or Provinces as they had reduced; though they 
. ſometimes left thoſe ſtanding which they found there. 
When we compare this method of proceeding with 
o the practice of theſe times, it ſeems worthy of exa- 
| mination, whether ſuch places are of more ſervice or 
diſſervice to thoſe that build them. | 


by ſuch people as build Fortrefles, is either to defend 
| themſelves againſt their own Subjects, or their ene- 
mies; but in the former cale they are prejudicial, and 


ap of his Subjects rebelling againſt him, it muſt be be- 
ni caule he is hated by them; which hatred proceeds 
from ill treatment; and that ill- treatment, either from 
2 perſuaſion that he may govern them arbitrarily, or 


x tons that induce him to think and act in this menner, 


| harſh uſage, which is the cauſe of their diſaffection, 
| =:,-. 1 


It muit be conſidered then, that the end propoſed. 


in the latter unneceſſary, For, if a Prince is afraid 


from ſome other indiſcretion. Now, one of the rea- 


is, that they are bridled with Fortreſſes: ſo that the 
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is chiefly owing to the confidence he puts in thoſe 
ſtrong holds, which therefore he will find much more 
prejudicial than ſerviceable to him. For, in the firſt 
place, they tempt him, as I juſt now ſaid, to treat 
his Subjects with much more rigour than he would 
otherwiſe dare to do; and in the next, there is not ſo 
much ſecurity in them as he vainly perſuades himſelf: 
for all the violent and forcible meaſures he can make 
ule of to over-awe his people, will ſignify nothing, ex- 
cept he either has a good ſtanding army always at 


hand (as the Romans uſed to have) or thinks fit to 


cut off ſome, ſeparate others, and diſperſe the re- 
mainder in ſuch a manner, that they can never aſſem. 
ble again to do him any miſchief : for though he 
ſhould ſtrip them of their properties, “ Spoliatis ar- 
ma ſuperſunt; they will ſtil} find arms :” and if he 
diſarms them once, “ furor arma miniſtrat; revenge 
will ſoon furniſh them with other weapons :” if he 
puts the Chiefs to death, others will foon ſpring up 
in their room, like Hydra's heads: if he builds For- 
treſſes, they may ſerve his turn, perhaps, in time of 
peace, and prompt him to opprels his Subjects with 
leſs reſerve: but ſhould a war break out, they will 
do him no ſervice; for when they are aſſaulted by his 
own people, and a foreign enemy at the ſame time, 1t 
is impoſſible they ſhould hold out againſt them both. 
If then they were ſo inſignificant in former times, 
ſurely they muſt be much more ſo ſince the invention 
of Artillery, againſt the fury of which no Fortreſs can 
long defend itſelf, where the beſieged have neither 
room to caſt up new works within, when the old ones 
are battered down, nor any other place to retire into, 
as we have ſhewn elſewhere *. 8 
But to enter into a further diſcuſſion of this matter. 
Let us ſuppoſe that a Prince wiſhes to govern his own 
people with a high hand, or that either a Prince or 4 
Republic intend keeping a State which they had 


v See the Prince, chap. xx. and the Art of War, book vii. and Pao» 
la Paruta's Political Diſcourſes, book II. Diſc. viii, 


taken 
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taken from an enemy, in ſtrict ſubjection, by building 
Fortreſſes in it. As to a Prince, who is deſirous of 
keeping his Subjects in awe, 1 fay, that inſtead of 
anſwering that end, they will be of great prejudice to 
him, for the reaſons above mentioned; becauſe they 
will embolden him to oppreſs them, and that oppreſ- 
ſion will prove his ruin, as it will exaſperate them to 
ſuch a degree, that the Fortreſſes which are the prin— 
cipal caule of it, cannot poſlibly protect him againſt 
their rage. A good and wiſe Prince therefore, who 
would not lay either himſelf or his poſterity under any 


temptation to abuſe their Subjects, and become Ty- 


rants, will never build Fortreſſes amoneil them, but de- 


pend altogether upon their fidelity and affecti. an, which 


are a much better ſecurity. Count Franciſco Siorza, 
though accounted a wiſe man, built a Citadel at Mi- 
lan, after he became Duke of that place; but in that 


he did not ſhew-much wilcom, as the conſequence - 


fully proved”; for it afterwards was of great prejudice 
to his Succeſſors, who thinking themſelves ſecure 
there, and at liberty to commit any ſort of violence 
upon their ſubjects with impunity, gave themſelves up 
to all manner of oppreſſion and licentiouſneſs, till they 


became ſo odious to every one, that they were prefents 


ly driven out of their dominions by the firſt enemy 
that invaded them, So that the Citadel did them but 
little good in time of war; and in time of peace it did 


them much harm; becauſe, if it had never been 


built, and they had been weak enough to have treated 
their Subjects with more aſperity than they ſhould 
have done, they would ſoon have been made ſenſible 
of their error, and might have deſiſted from it in 
time: in which caſe, they would have been able to 
make a more vicorous reſiſtance againſt the French, 


whilſt their Subjects were yet well affected to them, | 
though they had had no Citadel ro truſt to, than they 


did after they had forfeited the affection of the people, 
notwithſtanding they were poſſeſſed of that Fortreſs. 


In ſhort, nothing is more precarious than the affiitance 


that is expected from ſuch places; as they may be 
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loſt, either by the venality of the Governor, or taken 
by ſtorm, or forced to ſurrender by famine. | 
Bur if a Prince is in hopes of recovering a City or 
State that has been loſt, whilſt ſome Citadel or For. 
treſs only ſtill holds our for him, he will find himſelf 
Se except he has a good army, and is able to 
engage thoſe that have taken it from him: in which 
caſe, he may make himſelf maſter of it again, even if 
he has no Fortreſs there; and much ſooner too than 
if he had; as the inhabitants will be more inclined to 
favour him, than if he had abuſed and oppreſſed them 
without mercy, out of a vain confidence in that ſecu- 


rity. Experience, indeed, has clearly evinced that the 


Caſtle at Milan never was of the leaſt ſervice, either 
to the Sforzas or the French, in time of diſtreſs : but 
on the contrary, that it proved the ruin of them both; 
as it made them neglect the more ſafe and honourable 
means of defending themſelves. Guidobaldo, Duke 
of Urbino, the molt renowned Soldier of his time, was 
driven out of his territories by Cæſar Borgia; but 
happening to recover them ſoon after, he ordered all 
the Fortreſſes in that Sate to be demoliſhed, becauſe 

he thought them rather prejudicial to him than other- 

wiſe : tor, as he was beloved by his Subjects, he did 

not care to diſguſt them; and from his enemies, he 

found by experience, they could nor ſecure him with- 

out a good army in the field, Pope Julius II. having 

taken Bologna from the Bentivogli, buit a Citadel 
there, and put a Governor into it, who oppreſſed the 

people to ſuch a degree, that they ſoon rebelled, and 

forced him out of it: ſo that it was ſo far from doing 
him any good, that it was the occaſion of his loſing 

that place, which he might eaſily have kept, if chere 

had been no, Citadel there, and he had treated the 

people in a different manner. Niccolo da Caſtello, 

father of the Vitelli, who had been deprived of his 

dominions for a while, preſently cauſed two Fortteſſes 

to be pulled down, which Pope Sixtus IV. had built 

there, after he got poſſeſſion of his Country again; 

as he put more confidence 4 in the love of his propiy 
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than in Caſtles and ſtrong holds. But we have a more 
recent and remarkable example of the inſignificance, 


or rather the miſchief of building Fortreſſes, and the 


| neceſſity of demoliſhing them, which happened at Ge- 
noa, in the year 1597 : for when that City rebelled 
| 2gainſt Lewis XII. King of France, who was then 


poſſeſſed of it, he came thither in perſon with a power- 


ful army, to reduce it to obedience; which he did, 
and afterwards built the ſtrongeſt Citadel that is 
© known at preſent : for, being ſituated upon the point 
of a rock cloſe to the fea, it commanded not only the 
harbour, but the whole City, and was looked upon as 
impregnable. But afterwards, in the year 1512, when 
the French were driven out of Italy, and the Citadel of 

Genoa alone held out for them, the Genoeſe, without 
| troubling themſclves about the Citadel, revolted again, 
and choſe Octavian Fregola for their Governor. who 
laid cloſe ſiege to it on every fide, and cut off all man- 
ner of proviſions and other neceſſaries in ſuch a man— 
ner, that at the end of {ixreen mont hs, it was forced to 
| ſurrender to him: after which (as it is generally ſaid) 
| he was adviſed by many to keep it for his own ſecurity | 
upon any emergency; but he very wilcly pulled it 

| down, and choſe rather to rely upon his own gouanels, 
and the affection of his Fellow: citizens; in conſcquence 
of which reſolution, he has ſupported himſelf in the 
Government of Genoa ever ſince: and, though a thou- 
ſand men where ſufficient before to have turned eit 
| uplide down, he has, ſince that time, bravely defended 

| itſelf, againſt an enemy that made an attempt upon 
it, with an army of ten thovſand, Hence we ice, that 
Octavian fared not the worſe for demoliſhing the 
2 nor the King of France the better for building 


; for when he marched into Italy with a good army, 


] a. ſoon recovered Genoa, though he had not the Cita- 
del then to truſt to; but when he was not able to 
bring an army into the field, he could not keep the 
f town, though he was poſſeſſed of the Citade] : fo that 
28 the King had been at a vaſt expence in building 
| it, | the loſs of it was a great diſgrace to him; whereas 


2 F regola, 
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F regoſa, on the contrary, not only gained much repy. 


tation by taking, but great advantage by demoliſhing 


it. 

It is now time to ſay ſomething (as we propoſed) 
concerning Republics that build Fortreſſes not in their 
own Country, but in places which they have con- 
quered : the inutility of which (if the example of the 
French and Genoeſe juſt now mentioned be not thought 
ſufficient) may be fully ſhewn from that of the Flo- 
rentines with regard to Piſa; where they had built 
Fortreſſes to keep the Citizens in Subjection, not con- 
ſidering that the Piſans had always been their declared 
enemies, that they had been uſed to live in freedom, 
that they looked upon rebellion as the only means 
they had left of recovering their liberties; and con- 
ſequently if the Florentines had a mind to prevent it, 
they ought either to have made them their friends 
and Fellow- citizens, or utterly to have extirpated them. 
For it was plainly ſeen how little theſe ſtrong places 
anſwered their expectations, upon the arrival ot Charles 
VIII. in Italy, to whom they were preſently ſurren— 
dered, either through the corruption or puſillanimity 
of the Governors ; ſo that if they had never been built 
at all, the Florentines could not have truſted to them 
only for the preſervation of Piſa; nor could the King 
of France have otherwiſe deprived them of it: for the 
methods they had taken to keep poſſeſſion of it before, 
would moſt probably have been ſufficient to ſecure i 
at that time; at leaſt they could not have been at- 
tended with worſe conſequences. 

I conclude then, that it is dangerous to build For: 
treſſes in order to keep one's own Country in ſub- 


jection ; and that they are of no ſervice in maintaining 


poſſeſſion of others that are conquered; as may plainly 


appear from the practice and example of the Romans, 


who inſtead of erecting Fortreſſes in their new acqur 


fitions, generally demoliſhed ſuch as they found there. 


If it be objected that Tarentum in ancient times, and 
Breſcia not long ago, were recovered by means of 


Fortreſſes, after the people had rebelled againſt heit 
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Governors and ſeized upon thoſe places: I anſwer, 
that Fabius Maximus was ſoon after ſent to the relief 
of the Citadel at Tarentum (which ſtill adhered to the 
Romans) with an army ſufficient to have reduced the 
town, even if there had been no Citadel there: and if 
there had not, he certainly would have found other 
means of doing it. It appears then how little ſervice 
was expected from the Citadel, by their ſending ſo 
great a man as Fabius with a Conſular army to recover 
Tarentum : and that he would have taken it without 
any ſuch aſſiſtance, is manifeſt from the example of 
Capua, which that army retook alſo, though there 
was no Citadel there to befriend them. With regard 
to Breſcia, it very ſeldom happens (though it did 
indeed in that rebellion) that a Fortreſs, which conti- 
hues firm to you after the town has rebelled, has a 
good army near at hand to ſuccour it, as the French 
then had; for Monſieur de Foix the King's General, 
who then lay with his forces at Bologna, being inform— 
ed that Breſcia was loſt, immediately marched thither, 
and arriving there in three days, recovered it by the 
help of the Caſtle. It was not wholly owing to the 
Citadel therefore that Breſcia was re- taken, but to the 
vicinity and expedition of Monſieur de Foix and his 
army : ſo that the authority of this example 1s not 
Iufiicient to balance that of the others which have 
been before adduced : for we have ſeen numbers of 
Fortreſſes taken and retaken in the wars that have 
lately happened, not only in Lombardy and Romagna, 
but in the Kingdom of Naples, and every other part 
of Italy, in the ſame manner that other towns and 
States have been. 

But as to building ſtrong places to defend your- 
ſelf againſt foreign enemies, they are alſo unneceſſary. 
if you have a good army; and if you have not, they 
are of no ſervice at all: for a good army will be a 
ſufficient ſecurity without any Fortreſs; but a Fortreſs 
without ſuch an army, will ſignify nothing „ 


® There cannot be a ſtronger proof of this than in what happened 
ko the States General in the laſt Century, when ſo many of their 
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truth of this may be confirmed by the practice and 
conduct of thote people that have been moſt remark. 


able for their wiſdom and policy, particularly of the 


Romans and Spartans ; the former of whom never 
built any Fortreſſes; and the latter truſting to their 
own valour alone, carried the matter 10 hioh, that 


they would not even ſuffer their Capital to be walled 


about, much lcls did they think of erecting ſtrong 


holds any where elſe, Accordingly a Spartan being 


aſked one day by an Athenian, © whether he did not 


think the walls of Athens very line and ſtrong. l 


ſhould much approve of them, ſaid he, if the City was 
inhabited by women only. „ A State however that 
has a good army, may reap ſome little advantage from 
a Fort or two near the Sea, if any part of its domi- 
nions lie upon the coaſt, as they may keep off an 
enemy perhaps till its own forces can be got together: 
though they are not altogether neceffary even in that 
caſe. But when it has not a good army, Fortreſſcs 
upon the Sea coaſt or Frontiers are either prejudicial, 
or at leaſt unſerviceable : prejudicial, becauſe they 
are eaſily taken, and once loſt may be turned againſt 
you; or if they be fo ſtrong that the enemy cannot 
make themſelves Maſters of them, they may leave 


them behind; and then what ſervice can they do? 


For when a good army, that is not vigorouſly op- 


poſzd by another as good or better than itſelf, hap- 
Pens to enter into an enemy's country, it pays no 


regard to the Towns and Fortreſſes which it leaves 
upon its back, as we fee from many inſtances in 
ancient Hiſtory, and from the example of Franciſco 
Maria not long ago, who left ten Cities behind him 


that belonged to the enemy, and boldly marched on 


to befiege Urbino, without giving himſelt the leaſt 
trouble about them. 
A Prince theretore who has a good army will have 


no occaſion for Fortreſſes; and he that has not, ought 


ſtrong towns were taken in a very cet time, which had formerly 


been ſo redoubtable when tupported by good armies under the com- 


mand of Prince Maurice, | ; 
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not to build any: let it be his chief care to fortify 
the place of his reſidence as ſtrongly as he can, to put 
a good garriſon into it, to keep his ſubjects in good 
humour and well affected to him; that fo they may 
defend him againſt any attack, till he can either ob- 
tain honourable terms from the enemy, or receive 


relief from others: all other means being too expen- 


five in time of peace, and ineffectual in war. So that 
conſidering what has been faid, it will appear that the 
Romans, who acted wilely in all other feſpects, ſhewed 


no lels wiidom in their proceedings with the Latins, 


when they deſpiſed Fortreſſes, and had recourſe to 
more prudent and generous methods of ſecuring 
themſelves. 5 


c HA P. XXV, 


That it is imprudent to attack a people who are divided 
amongſt themſelves, in expefiaiion of conquering them 
merely upon that account, 


N E animoſities betwixt the Patricians and Ple< 


beians began at laſt to run ſo high at Rome, 
that the Veientes and Hetruſei thought they had a 
fair opportunity of utterly extinguiſhing that Repub- 


| lic, Having raiſed an army therefore, and made 


an incurſion info the Roman territories, the Senate 
ſent. out another to oppoſe them under the command 
of Cneius Manlius and Marcus Fabius, who encamp- 
ing very near the enemy, were ſo inſulted with all 
manner of taunts and abuſive language, that the Ro- 
man Soldiers forgetting all private quarrels and hatred 
amongſt themſelves, heartily united together, and 


coming to an engagement with the enemy entirely 


defeated them. From hence we may obſerve how 
apt we are to err in the judgment we form of things 


(as hath been ſaid before“) and how often we are 


* See Chap. xx1i, of this Book, 
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diſappointed in obtaining our ends, by the very meang 
whereby we propoſed to accompliſh them. The 
Veientes fully expected to have conquered the Romans 
when they found them ſo diſunited: in conſequence 
of which opinion, they ventured upon a war with 
them, which united one ſide and ruined the other: 
for as peace and idleneſs are, generally ſpeaking, the 
cauſes of faction and diſcord in Commonwealths ; fo 
war and apprehenſion ot danger moſt commonly unite 
them again &: and therefore if the Veientes had rightly 
conſidered the matter, the more they ſaw the Romans 
embittered againſt each other, the more cautious they 
ſhould have been of engaging in a war with them, 
and taken very different methods to effect their ruin, 
They might have pretended a friendſhip to them, and 
offered their meditation to compoſe all differences be- 
twixt the conteriding factions before they came to an 
open rupture : but when they had ſeen them once 
| heartily engaged together they ſhould have given 
ſome aſſiſtance to the weaker ſide, in order to keep 
the flame alive ti!l it conſumed them both : but that 
_ aſſiſtance ſhould not have been too conſiderable, left 
It might have occaſioned a ſuſpicion that they had 2 
deſign to cruſh one fide as well as the other, and 
reduce them equally into ſubjection to themſelves: 
for when ſuch a part is well conducted, it almoſt 
always anſwers the purpoſes of thoſe that act it. To 
this conduct it was owing that Piſtoia fell into the 
hands of the Florentines, as we have ſhewn elſewhere: 
for the Citizens there being divided into two parties, 
the Florentines threw weight ſometimes into one Scale, 
and ſometimes into the other, (but in ſuch a manner 
as to keep them in a ſort of equipoiſe) till both grew 
ſo weary of that factious ſort of lite, that they mutually 
agreed to throw themſelves into the arms of the Flo- 


* Has not this been ſometimes the caſe of Kingdoms as well as 
Republics ? and have not the Britons (under good Princes) conſtantly 
united againſt any Invader, how much ſoever they were divided 
before, either by the vile ſuggeſtions of ſelf. intereſted men to poiſon 
their bonclt minds, or imaginary conceits of real danger ? 


rentines. 
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rentines. They likewiſe made themſelves Maſters of 
Siena by the ſame arts, which would never otherwiſe 
have become ſubject to them; I mean by fomenting 
the factions which raged there, and privately ſending 
both parties feeble ſuccours, as they were wanted: for 
if they had done it to any great degree, or in an open 
manner, it would have excited a jealouſy of their 
deſigns and united both ſides againſt them, I might 
likewiſe here add the example of Philip Viſconti, 
Duke of Milan, who engaged in ſeveral wars with 
the Florentines, in hopes of ſubduing them on account 


of the inteſtine diviſions that reigned in their City: 


but finding himſelf diſappointed in that expectation, 
he ſaid, “the follies of the Florentines had coſt him 
above two millions of gold to no purpoſe.” The 
Veientes therefore and the Hetruſci (as I ſaid before) 
were guilty of a great and fatal error in their calcula- 


, tion; as thoſe will always be who build upon the 
* ſame bottom, and purſue the ſame methods to reduce 


any State into ſubjection to them. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


That contemptuous and reproachful language, inſtead of 


doing a man any good, only ſerves ts provoke others and 
make himſelf more hated, | 


T is a great fign of wiſdom in a man to refrain 
from threats and injurious language; becauſe 


| Inſtead of doing an enemy harm, one of them puts 
him more upon his guard, and the other ſtill adds to 
| his rage, and makes him more active in ſeeking 
revenge. Of this we have juſt given an example in 
the behaviour of the Veientes, who beſides the enmity, 
which is uſually incident to people that are at war, 
could not forbear treating the Romans with particular 
marks of contempt and reproach; a thing which 
> Ought not to be ſuffered by any prudent commander: 
© becauſe there is nothing that exaſperates an enemy ſo 


much, 
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much, or excites him more furiouſly to revenge; 
nothing that does him ſo little real damage, or your. 
ſelf fo little good, as the miſchief generally falls upon 
your own head. 

To confirm this, I ſhall bring a rematkable proof 
from an event thar happened in "Aſia, Gabades the 
Perſian, having laid fizge to Amida for a conſiderable 
time, and growing weary of it, as he made little or ng 
progreſs, reſolved to raile it: but whilſt he was decamp- 
ing, the Garriſon exulting at his diſgrace got up to 
the top of the walls, and inſulted him and his Soldiers 
in the molt provoking terms, calling them cowards, 
poltroons, and all manner of opprobrious names : at 
which Gabades was ſo nettled that he changed his 
reſolution, and began the ſiege atreſh with ſo much 
vigour and reſentment that he took the town in a 
few days after, and delivered it up to the mercy of 
his Soldiers. I he ſame thing happened tothe Veientes, 
who, as I ſaid before, not being content with making 
war upon the Romans in the common way, could not 
forbear going up to their very entrenchments to af- 
front and abuſe them, the conſequence of which was, 
that the Soldiers who were but little inclined to fight 
before, grew ſo outrageous that they compelled their 
Generals to give them battle, in which the Veientes 
were totally routed, and ſuffered the puniſhment they 
had ſo juſtly deſerved. 

All wite Generals and Governors of States ſhould 
ſtudiouſly endeavour therefore to prevent the people 

under their command from reviling and reproaching 
each other, or even an enemy: for with regard to the 
latter, ſuch conlequences muſt naturally enſue as 
have been juſt now related; and ſtill worſe in reſpect 
to themſelves, if not anticipated by ſuch precautions 
as have always been uſed by prudent men. The le- 
gions which were left by the Romans for the ſecurity 
of Capua, having formed a deſign to make theniſelves 
Maſters of that State (as J ſhall ſhew more at large 
in another place) grew ſeditious and mutinied : but 


being reduced to reaſon by Valerius Corvinus, amongſt 
8 other 
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other methods which he took to quiet them, he ſtrict- 
ly enjoined every one, upon the ſevereſt penalties, ne- 
ver to upbraid any of thote Soldiers with their paſt 
behaviour, Tiberius Gracchus having a body of 
Slaves in his army (whom the Romans were obliged 
to employ in their wars with Hannibal for want of 
other men) forbade all the reſt of his Soldiers, on pain 
of death, to reproach any of them on account of their 
former ſervitude : ſo dangerous did the Romans 
think it to ſuffer any reflections on the infirmities or 
misfortune of others; as they well knew nothing 
could be more provoking than ſuch taunts, whether 
ſpoken in earneſt or in jeſt, eſpecially if they ſhould 
have any foundation in truth. Tacitus therefore ſays 
very juſtly, © facetiz aſperæ, quando nimium ex vero 
traxere, acrem ſul memor:am relinquunt : When 
Jokes border too near upon Truth, they leave ſtings 
behind them. 


„At Sieges and elſewhere (ſays Montaigne, book I. chap. xlvii. 
of his Effiys) where cccafion draws ns near tothe enemy, we willingly 
ſuffer our men to brave, inſult, and affront them with all forts of in- 
jurious language; and not without ſome colour of reaſon; for it is 
of no little confequence to take from them all hopes of mercy and com- 
poſition, by repretenting to them, that there is no favour to be expect. 
ed from an enemy they have fo incenſed, nor any other remedy left 
but a victory. And yet Vitellius (or rather the Lieutenants who com- 
manded in his abſence) found themfeives deceived in this point: for 
in an engagement with Otho's army, whoſe Soldiers were unaccul- 
tomed to war, and effeminated with the delights of the City, he o 
nettled them at laſt with injurious language and reproaching them 
with cowardice and the regret they felt at leaving their miſtreſſes and 
foft entertainments behind them at Rome, that he inſpired them with 
a reſentment which no exhortations could produce, and drew thoſe 
upon his back himſelf, whom their own Commanders could not puſh 
upon him before. And indeed, when reproaches touch the quick, it 
may well be expected that he who went but coolly to work in behalf 
o his Prince, will proceed with another temper when the quartet is 
is own,” he. a 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


That wiſe Princes and well. governed Republics ought to 
be contented with victory: fince others that graſp at 
more, are often loſers by it, 5 


Fs i com and reproachful language to an 
enemy, is commonly owing to the inſolence of 

thoſe who have either gained a victory or make them- 
ſelves ſure of one ; which hopes, though oiten vain 
and ill grounded, occaſion errors both in their words 
and actions: for when once they get poſſeſſion of the 
underſtanding, they tranſport men beyond the bounds 
of reaſon, and frequently make thera loſe the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a certain good, by flattering them- 
ſelves with the expectation of ſomething better which 
is precarious and uncertain, Now lince this is a mat- 
ter that is worthy of ſerious conſideration, as men 
are ſometimes miſled by ſuch fallacious hopes, to the 
great prejudice of their affairs, it may not be amiſs, 
I think, to illuſtrate what I have here advanced, by 
ſome inſtances both from ancient and modern Hiſtory, 
which ſeem more proper tor that purpole, than rea- 
ſoning and argumentation, After Hannibal had de- 
feated the Romans at the battle of Cannæ, he ſent 
Meſſengers to Carthage with the news of his victory, 
and to deſire ſupplies : upon which, the Senate deli- 
berating what was to be done, Hanno, an old and 
experienced man, adviſed them to make a prudent 
uſe of their victory, and come to an accommodation 
with the Romans, as they might do, now they had 
beat them, upon more honourable and advantageous 
terms than they could expect if they ſhould chance 
to be beaten themſelves : and conſidering they had 
ſhewn the Romans they were able to cope with them, 
they ſhould not be tempted, he ſaid, to run the riſque 
of loſing what they had got, by the hopes of gaining 
ſomething more. This advice, however, was not ” 

Tn den 
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tened to, though the expedience of it was afterwards 
| acknowledged when it was too late. 


Alexander the Great, having conquered all the Eaſt, 


. except the Republic of Tyre, (a powerful and opu- 
lent City in thoſe times, and ſituated, like Venice, 
upon the Sea) the T'yrians conſidering his power, ſent 
Ambaſſadors to inform him, they were ready to ſub- 
mit to him and become his good and faithful ſubjects, 


provided they might be excuſed from admitting ei- 
ther him or any of his forces into their City. But 


| Alexander ditdaining to be ſhut out of that City, when 


all the reſt in thoſe parts had thrown open their gates 
to receive him, would not hearken to any ſuch condi- 
tions, and having diſmiſſed the Ambaſſadors, imme- 
diately laid ſiege to the town; which being ſurround- 
ed with water, and very well furniſhed with all ſorts 


of proviſions and ammunition that were neceſſary for 


its defence, made: ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that at the 
end of four months, he found that enterprize would 
coſt him more time, and add leſs to his glory than 
any other of his conquetts had done: ſo that he re- 
ſolved to grant the conditions upon which they them- 
ſelves had offered to ſubmit to him. But the Tyrians, 
elated with {uccels, were then grown ſo inſolent, that 
they not only rejected all terms, but hanged the per- 
ſon whom he had ſent to offer them; at which he was 
ſo incenſed that he proſecuted the Siege with ſuch vi- 
gour and application, that he took the place ſoon af- 
ter; and having entirely demoliſhed it, put moſt of 
the inhabitants to the Sword, and made Slaves of 
on, „ 
In the year 1512, a Spaniſh army marched into 
Tuſcany, to re-eitablith the Medici at Florence, and 
to lay the people under contribution. This was un- 
dertaken at the inſtigation of tome Citizens of Flo- 
rence, who had promiſed, that as ſoon as the Spant- 
ards arrived in their territories, they would take up 
arms in their favour : but when they had reached the 
—4 near that city, and not only perceived that no 
body appeared to join them, but alſo that they were 
ae J has | , 
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in great want of proviſions, they endeavoured to ac- 
commodate matters with the Florentines in an ami- 
cable way: upon which the latter behaved in fo inſo. 
| lent a manner, that the * leized Prato and 
all its dependencies. 

A Prince therefore who is attacked by an enemy 
that is much more powerful than himſelf, cannot be 
guilty of a greater error, than refuſing terms of ac- 
commodation, elpecially if they are offered him : for 
they can never be ſo hard, but he will find ſome ad- 
vantage in them, or perhaps eſcape utter deſtruction. 
The Tyrians then ought to have accepted the con— 
ditions which Alexander at firſt refuſed to grant them, 
but afterwards would have complied with ; ſince it 
would have been ſufficient honour for them to have 
obliged ſo great a Conqueror by dint of arms to ac- 
quieſce in their demands. The Florentines likewiſe 
ſhould have been content, and looked upon it as a 
ſort of victory, that the Spaniards would have taken 
up with moderate terms; as they knew the deſign of 
that expedition was utterly to change the conſtitution 
of Florence, to break its connections with France, 
and to lay it under contribution. If the Spaniards 
had ſucceeded in the two laſt points, and the Flo- 
rentines been ſecure of the firſt (that is of preſerving 
their State) the latter might in ſome meaſure have 
gloried in that, at leaſt been ſatished, and not given 
themſelves much trouble about the other two, fo Jong 
as their Government continued entire and unchang- 
ed : nay if they had been almoſt fure of obtaining a 
complete victory, they ſhould not have wholly aban- 
doned themſelves to the mercy of Fortune, by ven- 
turing their laſt flake; which is a thing that no wiſe 
man will ever do, except he } 1s compelled to do it by 
_ downright neceſſity, 

After Hannibal had carried on a war for ſixteen 
years in Italy with great reputation, he was recalled 
by the Carthaginians to defend their own country, 
where he found the armies under Syphax and Aſdru- 


bal entirely defeated, the Kingdom of Numidia mw 
the 


$ wm 
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the Carthaginians cooped up within their own wills, 
and deſtitute of all hope but what they placed in him. 
Perceiving therefore that his country was reduced to 


its laſt ſtake, he was determined not to hazard that 
| till he had tried all other means: upon which ac- 
count, he was not aſhamed to ſue tor peace, as he 


knew that was the only remedy left. But that being 


| refuſed, he reſolved to fight the Romans, (though 


with very little proſpect of ſucceſs) that 19. if he could 
not gain a victory, he might at lœaſt have the ſatis— 


faction of ending his Far. with honour. Now it fo 
able a Commander as Hannibal, at the head of an ar- 
my yet entire, endeavoured by all means to obtain 


peace, before he would run the riſque of a battle, 
becauſe be ſaw his Country would be utterly ruined 
if he loſt it; ought not his conduct to be a pattern 


| to others of leſs experience and abilities? But men 


who can neither keep their hopes within the bounds 
of realon, nor make a due eſtimate of their own 
ſtrength, mult of neceſſity be led into errors that will 
prove tatal in the end. 


CH AP. XXVIII. 


That Princes and Republics ought to puniſh ſuch as have 
injured either a whole people, or any particular perſon. 


E have a remarkable example how far men 


may be tranſported by their reſentment, in 
what happened to the Romans when they ſent the 


three Fabii Ambaſſadors to the Gauls, who had 


marched into Tuſcany and laid ſiege to Cluſium. 
For the Cluſians having follicited the aid of the Ro- 
mans, the latter diſpatched theſe Ambaſſadors to re- 


quire the Gauls, in the name of the Roman Repub- 


lic, to withdraw their forces out of Tuſcany : but the 
Fabii having delivered their Embaſſy more like Sol- 
diers than Orators, and ſeeing the Gauls and Tuſcans 
jult going to engage, put themſelves at the head 10 
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the latter, and fought againſt the enemy, who was ſo 
provoked at this behaviour, that they turned their 
enmity from the Tuſcans upon the Romans. But 
what ſtill added to their reſentment, was, that after 
they had complained of this uſage to the Roman Se. 
nate, and demanded that the F abii ſhould be deliver. 
ed up to them, they were ſo far from either comply. 
ing with their requeſt or puniſhing them in any other 
manner, that at the next election of Magiſtrates, 
they made them Tribunes with Conſular power. The 
Gauls therefore ſeeing them honoured and advanced, 
inſtead of being puniſhed, took it as a wilful affront 
and were ſo enraged, that they immediately marched 
to Rome, and not only took, but ſacked the whole 
City, except the Capitol: all which the Romans iſ 
brought upon themſelves, by rewarding their Am. 
baſſadors, when they ought to have diſcountenance 
them tor violating the law of nations. 
It behoves all Princes and Republics therefore to 
be very cautious how they offend either a whole peo. 
ple, or any private perſon in the like manner: for in 
caſe a man is grievoully injured, either by a whole 
Community, or by any individual, and meets with no 
redreſs when he complains of it; if he lives in i 
Commonwealth he will certainly endeavour to te. 
venge himſelf, though it ſhould ruin the State: or i 
he lives under a Prince, and has the leaſt ſpark FF 
generoſity in him, he will never reſt till he thinks he 
| has righted himſelf, though he be ſure to ſuffer tie 
ſevereſt puniſhment for it. A remarkable proof «| 
this we have in the caſe of Philip of Macedon, (i 
ther of Alexander the Great) in whoſe Court ther 
was a handſome young Nobleman, named Pauſaniu 
Who was ardently importuned by Attalus, (one df 
* Philip's chief favourites) to ſubmit to his Juſt : but 

the youth conſtantly refuſing it, he determined 
force him, ſince other means were in vain, For thi 
- Purpoſe, having made a great entertainment, to whil 
Pauſanias and many others of the Nobility were in 
| vited, he took an opportunity when they had all dran 
pretl 
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pretty freely, of having him carried by violence into 
another apartment, where he not only gratified his 
own brutal deſires, but ſuffered ſeveral others to do 
the ſame : at which he was ſo outrageouſly provoked, 
that he complained of it frequently to Philip in the 
molt bitter terms; who, though he always promiſed 


4 to bring the other to juſtice for the enormity he had 
5 been guilty of, was ſo far from performing it, that 
% he made him Gevernor of a Province. Pauſanias 
| 4 therefore ſeeing him exalted in this manner, inſtead 
as, of being puniſhed, grew cooler with regard to At- 
" talus who had injured him, and turned all his rage 
A upon Philip who had refuſed him juſtice: in revenge | 
5 for which, he took an opportunity of ſtabbing him 
= one morning, upon a rejoicing day, as he was going 


od to the Temple, attended by his Son and Son-in- 
Y law, to celebrate the marriage of his daughter with 
Alexander of Epirus. An example which much re- 
ſembles that juſt now quoted from the Roman Hiſto- 
ry, and deſerves to be carefully attended to by all 
Princes, who ought never fo far to deſpiſe any man 
as to think a repetition of injuries will not G6blige 
him ſome time or other to revenge himſelf, though ir 


coſt him ever ſo dear, '* 
A 
C H A P . XXIX. 14 
That Fortune throws a miſt before people's eyes, when She 
would not have them obſtrut Her deſigns, ; 
HOEVER attentively conſiders the courſe of 28 
human affairs, may ſee, that many accidents . 
and misfortunes happen to mankind, againſt which A 
Heaven will not ſuffer us to make any ſort of pro- * 


viſion: and as there were many inſtances of this a- 
mongſt the Romans, who were ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
for their piety, valour, diſcipline, and good conduct; 
it is no wonder if ſuch things happen more frequently 
amongęſt people that are much leſs eminent for their 
Vol. III. 7 þ - virtues, 
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virtues. Now ſince it may be neceſſary here to ſhew _ 
what influence Heaven has over the zffairs of this 
world, I ſhall take ſome notice of a remarkable paſ- 
ſage in Livy, where he ſays, that Heaven, in order 
to make the Romans ſenſible of its power for ſome 
great purpoſe, firſt made the Fabii fall into that error 
when they went Ambaſſadors to the Gauls, which ex- 
cited the latter to make war upon Rome, and after- 
wards would not ſuffer the Romans to perform any 
thing worthy of their former valour, to extricate 
themſelves out of that war; but had incited them to 
baniſh Camillus to Ardea; who was the only man 
that could effectually have oppoſed ſuch an enemy. 
that when the Gauls were upon their march towards 
Rome, they did not create a Dictator to make head 
againſt them, as they had often done before, when 
they were invaded by the Volſci and others: that 
they were ſo careleſs in the choice of their men, and 
ſo tardy in raiſing and furniſhing them with arms, 
that they hardly had time to face the enemy with 
what force they could muſter, upon the banks of 
the Allia, about ten miles from Rome; where the 
Tribunes encamped without their uſual precaution of 
making choice of an advantageous ſituation, or ſur- 
rounding it with entrenchments or paliſades, or hav- 
ing recourſe to any other means proper upon ſuch an 
occaſion, either hurnan or Divine : that when they 
drew up in order of battle, their lines were thin and 
weak, and neither the Officers nor private men be- 
haved themſelves like Romans; ſo that the battle was 
neither obſtinate nor bloody; for being routed at the 
firſt onſet, the greater part of their army fled to Vet, 
and the reſt to Rome, where they retired into the Ca- 
pitol, even before they had ſeen their wives and chil- 
dren; ppon which, ſome of the Senators (without 
making any proviſion for the defence of the City, or 
ſo much as ſhutting the Gates) ran away, and others 
took ſhelter in the Capitol, However they ſhewed 
ſome ſigns of good order and diſcipline in preparing 


for the defence of that place : for they turned out all 
the 
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the uſeleſs people, got together what proviſions they 


323 
could to ſupport the Siege, and ſent moſt of the old 
men, women, and children into the neighbouring 


towns, leaving the reſt to the mercy of the enemy: 
ſo that if any one ſhou!d conſider the great exploits 


which the Romans had performed before, and com- 


pare them with their behaviour upon this occaſion, 


he could hardly believe that they were the ſame peo- 


ple. Livy therefore having given an account of this 
event, ſays, © adeo obcæcat animos fortuna, cum vim 
ſuam ingruentem refringi non vult: to ſuch a degree 
does fortune blind the underſtandings of men, when 
ſhe has not a mind to be diſturbed in her carcer.“ 
Which is a very juſt reflection. 


The Proſperity or Adverſity therefore, which ſo 


remarkably diſtinguiſh the lives of particular men, is 


not to be wholly imputed either to their own merit 
or demerit ; ſince we often ſee fome hurried on to de- 
ſtruction, and others puſhed up to the higheſt pitch of 
worldly greatneſs by the impulſe of their deſtiny; 
Heaven diſpoſing things in ſuch a manner as to fa- 
vour one man with opportunities of exertin his abi- 
lities, whilſt it denies them to another. Thus when 
it is pleaſed to exalt a man to great proſperity, it 
makes choice of ſuch a one as knows how to avail 


_ himſelf of thoſe occaſions and opportunities: on the 


contrary, when ſame remarkable ruin is to be effect- 
ed, ſuch men are pitched upon as muſt naturally con- 
tribute to further and promote it; and if any one 
dares to oppole it, he 1s either taken off by death, or 


otherwiſe incapacitated to do it with any ſucceſs. It 


plainly appears from the paſlage in Livy juſt men- 
rioned, that Fortune, in order to aggrandize the Ro- 
man Republic, thought proper to humble it in the 
firſt place, but not to reduce it to utter ruin, as we 
ſhall ſhew more particularly in the beginning of the 


next book : for which purpoſe ſhe ſuffered the Ro- 


mans* to baniſh Camillus, but not to put him to 
death; and the City to be taken, but not the Capi- 


col; preventing them from uſing any proper mea- 


ä ſures 
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ſures to defend the one, but leaving them ſenſe enough 
to ſecure the other : and that Rome might be taken, 
ſhe cauſed the greater part of the army that was rout- 
ed upon the banks of the Allia, to fly to Veii, by 
which the City was left deſtitute of ſufficient defence. 
This however paved a way for the recovery of it; 
for as many of the forces had retired to Veii near Ar- 

dea where Camillus then was, (a General of great abi- 
lities, whoſe reputation had never been ſtained with 
the ignominy of a defeat) he put himſelf at the head 
of them, and drove the enemy from Rome. I might 
bring ſeveral other inſtances of more modern date to 
confirm the truth of what I have laid down: but as 
this is ſufficient, they are altogether unneceſſary, and 
therefore I ſhall poſtpone them. To conclude, it 
appears from all Hiſtory, that men may ſecond their 
fortune, but cannot reſiſt it; and follow the order of 
her deſigns, but not defeat them. However, they 
ought never to abandon themſelves to deſpair, be- 
cauſe they cannot fathom her deſigns : for as her 
ways are dark and intricate, there is always room left 
for hope; and whilſt there is hope, they ſhould nor 
be wanting to themſelves in any change or viciſſitude 
of their affairs. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Princes and Republics that are truly magnanimous and 
powerful, never make Leagues and Alliances by dint of 
money; their friendſhip and protection being courted by 


others on account of their valour, reputation, and 
Power. 


HOUGH the Romans had ſome expectation of 
Relief from Camillus, and their forces at Veit, 

when they were beſieged in the Capitol by the Gauls; 
yet, being diſtreſſed by famine, they were at laſt ob- 
liged to capitulate, and agreed to pay a certain ſum 
of money for their ranſom. Bur whilſt they were 
weighing 
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weighing the money that was to be paid upon that 
occaſion, Camillus fell upon the enemy with the forces 
under his command, and drove them away from Rome. 
Such was the will of Fortune, ſays Livy, « Ut Ro- 
mani auro redempti non viverent; that the Romans 
might not owe their redemption to money,” And it 
is very remarkable, that in the whole progreſs of 
their affairs, as well as upon this occaſion, they ne- 
ver made themſelves maſters of any State, nor pro- 
cured a peace by dint of money, but ſolely by their 
own valour and conduct: which is a circumſtance 
that I believe no other Republic in the world could 
ever boaſt of. | 
Amongſt other marks which "i to diſcover the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of a State, it muſt be obſerved 
upon what terms it is with its neighbours ; for if" 
they put themſelves under its proteCtion, and pay 
handſomely for it, it is a fign that it is ſtrong and 
powerful : bur, if they draw ſums of money from it 
(though they may poſſibly be inferior States) it is a 
certain ſign of its weakneſs. Whoever reads the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, will find that the Maſſlians, the Edvi, 
the Rhodians, as well as Hiero of Syracuſe, Eu- 
menes, and Maſſinifſa, who all lived near the con- 
fines of the Roman Empire, were tributaries to that 
Republic, and furniſhed it with money in its occa- 
lions, merely for the fake of protection. But it is 
otherwiſe in weak States, as we may ſee particularly 
in the practice of Florence, which formerly, when it 
| | was im its moſt flouriſhing condition, paid ſtipends to 
KF moſt of the little Governments in Romagna, beſides 
| the Perugians, Caſtellans, and many other neighbour- 
ing States: which would not have been the "caſe of 


* | the Florentines, had they been powerful and well 
„ armed: for then all their neighbours would have paid 
them tribute for their i ion, and have purchaſed 
- F their friendſhip inſtead of ſelling their own, But the 


1 Florentines, are not the only people that have been 
e forced to do this; for the Venetians, and even the 
5 King of France (chough ſo great a monarch) are tri- 

ö 1 3 butarles 


other people to keep an enemy at a diſtance; that is, 
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butaries to the Swiſs, and the King of England: all 
which proceeds from having diſarmed and weakened 
their own people, in order to oppreſs them at their 
pleaſure, and to avoid an imaginary, rather than a 
real danger; inſtead of making ſuch proviſions for 
their ſecurity, as would effectually have made both 
themſelves and their Subjects powerful and happy for 
ever. This ſhameful manner of proceeding may in- 
deed procure a little temporary repoſe ; but in the 
end, muſt be attended with troubles, loſſes, and in- 
evitable ruin. It would be tedious to recount how 
often the Florentines, Venetians, and French, have 


bought off their wars, and ſubmitted to ſuch igno- 


minious terms as the Romans could never de in- 


duced to think of but once: nor would it be leſa 
diſagrecable to relate how many towns the Florentines 
and Venetians have purchaled with money; which 


have proved the occaſion of great diſaſters, and fully 


proved that they were not able to protect with the 


Sword thoſe poſſeſſions they purchaſed with their 


money. 
The Romans, on the contrary, diſdained theſe 
mean arts of acquiring dominion, and owed the main- 
tenance of their conqueſts ſolely to thetr arms: from 


which manner of proceeding they never deviated whilſt 


they continued free; but when they fell under the 
yoke of Emperors, and thoſe Emperors grew bad, 
and preferred eaſe and indolence to glory and mili- 
tary toil, that brave people began likewiſe to dege- 
nerate, and uſed to ward off the attacks of the Par- 
thians, Germans, and other nations by pecuniary 
means, which ſoon proved the deſtruction of their 
Empire. This evil was occaſioned by diſarming the 


people, and the negle& of military diſcipline, which 
is always attended with a {till greater misfortune, 


namely, that the nearer an enemy approaches, the 
more he diſcovers your weakneſs; for, whoever is 
EU of theſe errors, muſt be obliged to oppreſs his 
ubjects, by extorting money from them, to hire 
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he muſt give ſtipends and penſions to all the neigh- 
bouring States. Hence it comes to paſs, that the 
utmoſt a State is able to do in ſuch circumſtances, is 
to make ſome feeble reſiſtance upon the conkines 
but when an enemy has once paſſed them, all is over 
and it 1s ruined without remedy. Such Governors 
therefore ſeem not to be aware, that this method of 
proceeding is contrary not only to all good policy, 
but the common practice of mankind : for when a 
man is going to battle, he takes more care to guard 

the heart and vital parts, than his hands and fret; 
* becauſe, a wound in the latter may probably not be 
mortal, but in the others it 1s certain death : now 
theſe Governors fortify the extremities of their States, 
and neglect the heart. How fatal ſuch a conduct 
has often been to the Florentines, every one knows :. 
for, whenever an enemy has paſſed their confines, 
and advanced towards the Capital, he has met with 
no further reſiſtance. The ſame happened to the Ve- 
netians not many years ago; and it their City had 
not been ſurrounded with water, it muſt infallibly 
have been deſtroyed. With regard to France, this 
has not often been the caſe there, becauſe it is ſo pow- 
erful a Kingdom, and has but few enemies that are 
ſuperior to it: nevertheleſs, when the Engliſh in- 
vaded it, in the year 1513, the French were in great 
conſternation ; and the King, as well as every body 
elſe was of opinion, that the loſs of one battle, would 
be the loſs of Frarice. Vety differerit was the caſe of 
the Romans. The nearer an enemy approacned their 
City, the ſtronger he found them: for after they had 
been three times routed, and loſt ſo many brave offi- 
cers and Soldiers in their wars with Hannibal 1n Italy, 
they were {till able not only to ſtand their ground 
againſt the enemy, but to ſubdue him at laſt: all 
which was owing to their having fortified the heart of 
their country ſo well, that there was no occalion to 
be in much pain about the extremities : for the vitals 
of their State were their own Citizens, the Latins, the 
neighbouring people that were confeccrated with 
CO : them, 
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them, and their Colonies, from which they had ſuch 
continual ſupplies as enabled them to conquer the 
whole world, and to keep it in obedience. The truth 
of this may appear from what Hanno ſaid to the Am- 
baſſadors that were ſent to Carthage with news of the 
victory at Cannæ: who, having given an account of 
Hannibal's great exploits in Italy, were aſked by 
Hanno, Whether any of the Roman Cities, or 
Confederates, or Colonies, had either ſued to him 
for peace, or revolted from the Romans :” but being 
anſwered in the negative, he replied, © the war then 
is juſt as freſh as it was at firſt.“ 

It is plain therefore, from what I have ſaid in this 
Chapter, and in many other places, that the Repub- 
"4 lics of theſe times acł in a very different manner from 
| what the Romans did : in conſequence of which, we 
daily fee ſuch ſurprizing acquiſitions made by ſome 
nations, and no les wonderful loſſes ſuſtained by 
others: for where men have but little valour and 
conduct, fortune will have an opportunity of exert- 
ing her influence ſo much the more: and as ſhe is 
changeable, Republics and other States alſo muſt 
and always will fluctuate, till ſome great Spirit ſhall 
ariſe to reſtore the ancient diſcipline, reſtrain her ca- 
price, and prevent her from giving ſuch hourly 
proots of her wantonnels and power, 


CHAP. XXXE 


That it is dangerous to put cenſidence in Exiles. 


T may not be amiſs, perhaps, to fay ſomething 

here, concerning the danger of truſting to thoſe 
that have been baniſhed their own country; ſince it 
is a matter of great importance to the governors of 
States, who often have to do with ſuch people. Of 
this, Livy introduces the following remarkable ex- 
ample in his Hiſtory, though for: .ething foreign to 


the purpoſe he is treating of. When Alexander the 
8 | Great 
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Great marched with his forces into Aſia, Alexander 


of Epirus, his near relation, invaded Italy at the in- 


ſtigation of ſome Lucanian Exiles, who perſuaded 
| a that he might make himſelf maſter of all that 
Province by their aſſiſtance. But when he arrived 
there in confequence of the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, they 


perfidiouſly murdered him, upon a promiſe of being 


© reſtored to their country on that condition. 


We may obſerve therefore, how little confidence is 


| to be repoſed in the fidelity and promiſes of Exiles ; 
as to their fidelity, you may aſſure yourſelf that 
| whenever they have an opportunity of returning to 
| their own country without yay aſſiſtance, they will 
certainly abandon you, and make their peace at home; 
| notwithſtanding the molt ſacred engagements to the 


contrary : and with regard to the promiſes of ſucceſs 


| which they feed you with, theſe people naturally 
growing weary of exile, and impatient to return to 
| their families, are prompted not only to believe ma- 
ny ſtories that are falſe, but to invent others to im- 
| poſe upon you: ſo that if you build upon ſuch a 
| foundation, you either throw away a great deal of 
money to no purpoſe, or utterly ruin yourſelf, To 
| the example above quoted, let me add that of The- 
| miſtocles the Athenian, who having rebelled againſt 


his country, fled into Aſia to Darius, whom he flat- 
tered with ſuch magnificent hopes, that he prevailed 


upon him to invade Greece; but, afterwards finding 


he was not able to perform the promiſes he had made 


that Prince, he poiſoned himſelf, either out of Shame, 
or fear of puniſhment. Now, if a man poſſeſſed of 
| ſuch eminent virtue and abilities as Themiſtocles con- 
| feſſedly was, could be guilty of ſuch an error, and 


promiſe much more than he could full; we may 


well expect that thoſe of much inferior merit and 


power will naturally be hurried away by their preju— 
dices and paſlions, to deceive others as well as them- 


| ſelves *. 


Ihe conduct of Zopyrus, a Nobleman of Perſia, might here like- 
wiſe be inftanced, $4 further examples were wanting) w ho, according 
to Juſlin, after his Sovereign Darius had long beſieged Babylon to no 


Frinces 
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Princes therefore ought to be very cautious how 


they engage in any undertaking g, on the encourape. 
ment of an Exile; becaule ſuch enterprizes are gene- 
rally attended either with very great loſs or diſgrace. 


And as it alſo ſeldom happens, that towns are taken 


by treachery or private intelligence; I ſhall ſhew in 
the next Chapter i by what means the Romans uſed to 
reduce them. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Concerning the ſeveral methods by which the Remans mac 
tbemſelves maſters of Towns, 


HE Romans being a martial people, conſidered 

war in every point of view, and always pro- 
ceeded in ſuch a manner, with regard to their expences 
and all other particulars in their military operations, 
as might tend moſt effectually to command ſuccels, 
In conſequence of this, they ſeldom laid fiege to a 
place, if it was poſſible to avoid it, becauſe they 
thought it not only a very expenſive way of proceed. 
ing, but attended with ſo many other inconveniencies, 
as would much over · balance the advantage that might 
reſult from the reduction of a town in that manner : 
upon which account, as they judged it better and more 
profitable to have recouric to other means, there are 
but very few inſtances of regular ſieges in the whole 
courſe of their wars. The methods therefore, by 


which they made themſclves maſters of fortified 


places, were either by ſtorm, or by ſtratagem. When 
they took a town by ſtorm, they did not batter the 


purpoſe, cut off his owa noſe and ears, and fied to the Baby lonians, 


retending it was done by the order of Darius: pon which the Baby- 
DOE moved with compattion and detsſtation at the barbarity 0: 

the fact, not only gave credit to his report, but made him their Ge- 
neral. Not long 050 however, he took an opportunity of betr aying 
the confidence they had ſimply repoſed in him, and delivered up tbe 
City to the Enemy. The ſame Hiſtorian tells us, that Darius was ſo 
aſtoniſhed at his loyalty, that he ſaid, “ he had rather ſee Zopyrus 
whole again than take twenty tuch Cities as Babylon,” 


walls, 
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walls, but ſurrounded them with their whole army 


(which they called Aggredi urbem corona) and car- 
ried on the attack in all parts at the ſame time: fo 
that they often ſucceeded in the firſt aſſault; as Scipio 
did at new Carthage in Spain. But if they failed in 
that attempt, they either began to batter the walls 


with rams, and other ſuch warlike engines, or to un- 


dermine them and force a paſſage into the town that 
vay (as they did into Veii), or built wooden towers that 


they might fight upon a level with thoſe on the walls 


for threw up Cavaliers“ againſt them, to command the 
town. When the beſieged were ſurrounded and afſault- 
ted on all ſides from without, they certainly were in 
the greateſt danger, and had the feweſt reſources to 
depend upon: for as it was neceſſary to defend every 
part at the ſame time, they ſeldom could kave men 
enough for that purpoſe ; much lets others to relieve 


them: but if they had, thoſe men could not all be 


equally ſtout and reſolute; fo that if an impreſſion 
was made in any part, the whole was loſt; and there- 
fore ſuch places, as I ſaid before, where often taken 


at the firſt aſſault. But if that miſcarried, they ſel- 


dom or never renewed it, or kept their army any 
longer in a poſture that mutt neceſſarily expoſe it to 
great danger; for as it was extended over ſo large a 
| compals of ground, the ranks mult of courle be very 
thin, and not able to oppoſe the enemy, if they ſhould 
chance to make a ſally: beſides, the Soldiers would 


be apt to grow weary of ſuch a ſtation, and conſe- 
quently mutinous; for which reaſon, this method was 


never attempted but once, and then with the utmoſt 


ſorprize and vigour. When a breach was made in 
the walls, the beſieged endeavoured to repair it with 
entrenchments and ramparts thrown up within, as they 


do at preſent: and from the elle of mining they uſed 


»The Original, ſays © argini di terra apoggiati alle mura di fuora,“ 
1. e. banks of earth againſt the outſide of the walls, now called Cava- 
hers, which are mounts of earth, with a platform on the top, and a 


prapet to cover the cannon planted upon it, cut with embraſures to 
bre through, N 


to 
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to defend themſelves by countermines, in which they 


either oppoſed the enemy ſword in hand, or threw! 


caſks full of feathers and ſuch like combuſtibles ſet on 
fire, into their works; the ſmoke and ſtink of which, 
would not ſuffer them to continue long there. As to 
wooden towers, they endeavoured to deſtroy them by 
fire; and when the beſiegers began to throw up Cayz. 
liers againſt the outſide of the wall, thoſe in the town 
made holes in the bottom, through which they drey 
the earth they were made of into the inſide , fo that 
they could never be raiſed to a ſufficient height to do 


them any harm, as the foundations were conſtantly 
giving way. 22 5 
But ſince theſe methods of attacking a place cannot 
be long continued, the beſiegers muſt reſolve upon 
one of theſe two things; i. e. either to raiſe their camp 
and proſecute the war in ſome other manner (as Scipio 
did, who having made a ſudden but fruitlets aſſault 
upon Utica in Africa, immediately marched away 
from thence, in order to force the Carthaginian army 
to an engagement), or to form a regular ſiege as the 
Romans did at Veit, Capua, Carthage, Jeruſalem, 
and ſome other Cities which they took in that manner. 
As to taking a place by means of a private corre!- 
pondence with ſome of the Citizens (as the Romans 
took Palæopolis), that method of proceeding, thoug! 
often tried by the Romans and other people, was ſel. 
dom attended with ſucceſs; becaule in ſuch an under- 
taking many impediments mult intervene, and the 
leaſt is ſufficient to defeat it. For in the firit place, 
conſpiracies are generally diſcovered before they are 
ripe for execution, either through the perfidy of ſome 
accomplice, or the difficulties that occur in conducting 
them; becaule you mutt have a correſpondence with 
the enemy who are reſtrained trom having any inter- 
courſe with you, except upon ſome very particular 
occalion, But Jet us ſuppoſe the deſign ſhould nt 
be diſcovered, till it is upon the point of being cxc* 
cuted; many diſappointments and obſtructions ma 
ſtill happen: ſome of the conſpirators, perhaps, ma 
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ſemble too ſoon, and others too late; in either of 
hich caſes, they are undone : ſame dark rumour, 
"me unexpected alarm (like that of the geeſe which 
ved the Capitol at Rome), nay the leaſt miſtake or 
oft trifling change either in the plan, or manner of 
xecuring it, is more than enough to overſet the 


hole. To theſe contingencies we might add the 


larkneſs of the night (a time when ſuch things are 
generally brought to a criſis), the terror with which it 
jnſpires guilty minds, the blunders men are liable to 
fall into, who are not intimately acquainted with the 
nature and ſituation of the particular places that are 
o be the ſcenes of action (as many of the conſpi- 
rators cannot be), and the diſmay that naturally pre- 
ſents itſelf to people concerned in ſuch perilous enter- 
prizes; all which circumſtances greatly contribute to 
onfound, embarraſs, and diicourage them to ſuch a 


degree, that the molt inſignificant accident or ſhadow 


of danger throws them into diſorder and ſuſpicions 
that commonly end in their deſtruction . No man 
was ever bolder or more fortunate in*theſe clandeſtine ' 
and nocturnal practices than Aratus the Sicyonian ; 
though he was no leſs cautious and circumſpect in 
the field, and in open day light: which would tempt 
one to think that this was rather owing to ſame pe- 
culiar and innate diſpoſition in him, than to any good 
opinion that ſound reaſon and judgment can form of 
ſuch enterprizes. This manner of proceeding there- 
fore, when often tried, may ſometimes prove ſucceſs- 
ful; but I will venture to affirm in general, that it 
can ſeldom be conducted to the point of execution, 
and ſtil] more rarely anſwer the intended purpoſe. 

The laſt method by which the Romans got poſſeſ- 
on of towns, was by treaty ; that is, when the inha- 
bitans, either voluntarily ſubmitted to them, or were 
reduced to accept of terms: the firſt was generally 
owing to ſome urgent neceſſity or danger which hung 
over their heads, and obliged them to ſeek protection 


0 See Chap. vi. of the next book. | 
from 
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from others (as the Capuans did) or to a deſire of livin 
under a happier Government, which they perceive 
others enjoy who had thrown themſelves into thej 
arms, particularly the Rhodians, and Maſſilians, an 
ſome other Cities that have been mentioned befor 
But when people are compelled to accept of terms, 
commonly proceeds either from the uſual confequency 
of a long fiege, or being harraſſed with contin 
incurſions and devaſtations, and otherwiſe diſtreſſed 


to avoid which, they think it more eligible to ſubnj 


to the enemy. This method was more general 
practiſed by the Romans than any other, during th 


courſe of four hundred and fifty years, in which the 


never ceaſed to harraſs their neighbours in every mar 
ner that was poſſible to deviſe, till they were forced 
to ſubmit to ſome conditions or other, and acknoy 
Jedge their ſuperiority : a method which they chich 
depended upon, after they had tried all others, an 


rejected them, either as dangerous or unlerviceabl: 


conſidering that ſieges were tedious and expeniv 
aſſaults doubtful and perilous, the ſucceſs of privat 


correſpondencies uncertain, and that a victory in ti 


field often determined the fate of a whole Kingdot 
in one day, when the reduction of a City that v. 


obſtinately defended, ſometimes could not be effect 


in ſeveral years. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


| That the Romans upon any Expedition gave the Ci 


manders of their Armies free and aiſcretionary Cl 
- miſſions. 


HOEVER would improve himſelf by readin 

| Livy's Hiſtory, ſhould attentively conſid! 

the whole ſcope and tendency, as well as the particul 
conduct oblerved by the Romans in all their actio 
and deſigns. It may not be amiſs then, to ſay ſom! 
thing of the authority with which they NY 4 
1 ONLY 
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Conſuls, Dictators, and other Commanders of their 
nel forces, when they ſent them upon any expedition 
he which indeed was ſo great, that the Senate reſerved 
a no other power to itſeif than that of confirming a 
peace, or declaring war; leaving all other operations 
entirely to the condutt and diſcretion of the General, 
nee who was at liberty either to fight the enemy, or to 
nul decline it; to lay ſiege to a town, or to let it alone, 
ed juſt as the thought fit. This is obvious from many 
„examples, particularly from what happened in an ex- 
ra pedition againſt the Tuſcans, when Fabius the Con- 
ie ju] had defeated them near Sutrium, For after the 
tell battle was over, that General having determined to 
nal march through the Ciminian foreſt into Tuſcany, was 
reel ſo far from conſulting the Senate about it, that he did 
bon not give them the leaſt notice of his deſign ; though 
ieh the war was to be tranſported into another country, 
and likely to be attended with much danger and ha- 
be zard. This is evident from the ſteps taken by the 
fr Roman Senate upon that occaſion : for having re- 
vary ceived an account of the victory he had gained, and 
1 i apprehending he might be inclined to purſue his ad- 
dd vantage, and puſh through that foreſt into the enemy's. 
vl territories, they ſent an expreſs to diſſuade him from 
edel it : bur their advice arrived too late; for before he 
| [received it he had routed the Tuſcans a ſecond time, 

and over-run all their country: ſo that, inſtead of pre- 

venting that expedition, the meſſengers returned with 

the news of a victory. N | 
| Now if this manner of proceeding be duly conſi- 
dered, it will be found very wile and expedient : for 
if the Senate was to have been conſulted upon every 
particular occaſion, it would have damped the vigour 
and activity of the Generals, and made them leſs vi- 
gilant in their enterprizes; ſince they muſt have 
thought the honour of a victory would not have re- 
dounded ſo much to them as to the Senate, under 
whoſe immediate inſtructions they had acted. Beſides, 
the Senate in that caſe muſt ſometimes have given 


very improper orders: for though the Senators were 
5 all 
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all men of great experience in military affairs, yet a 


they were not upon the ſpot themſelves, they could 


not know many particular circumſtances that it was 
neceſſary to be acquainted with, in order to gain ot 
improve an advantage; and conſequently muſt be 


guilty of numberleſs errors; for which reaſon they leſt 


their Generals to act according to their own diſcretion, 


that ſo they might be the more effectually incited tg 


exert their utmoſt abilities, when they knew no body 
elſe was to ſhare with them in the glory. This ! 
thought fit to obſerve, becauſe I ſee how different) 
the Commonwealths in theſe times (eſpecially the Ve. 


netians and Florentines) act upon ſuch occaſions : for 


if a battery (for inſtance) is to be raiſed againit a town 


that is beſieged, the Senate muſt be conſulted about 


it in the firſt place, and give their orders how it is to 
be managed. A manner of proceeding, indeed, that 
is of a piece with the reſt of their conduct; which al 
together has reduced them to the Pitiful condition they 
are now in. 
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CRAP 1 


That no State cr Religions Eftabliſhment can ſub/e long, 
except it is frequently reduced to its firſt Principles, 


VERY thing in this World is ſubject to diſſolu- 

. tion. Thole bodies that finiſh the courſe ap- 
pointed them by Heaven, are ſuch as obſerve fo re- 
oular an order, that they either undergo no change 


at all, or if they do, it is ſuch only as tends rather to 


their preſervation than their deſtruction. With regard 
to mixed bodies, as Republics and Religious Orders, 
I fay, that ſuch changes as reduce them to their 
firſt principles are ſalutary: and therefore thoſe are 
the beſt conſtituted and continue the longeſt, which 
either have eſtabliſhments and inſtitutions of their 
own, by the application of which they may be reduc- 
ed to that condition; or eaſily fall, by accident as it 
were, into ſome courſe that tends to ſuch a renovation: 
for it is a moſt evident truth, that no Body can long 
ſubſiſt without it. The fundamentals of all Religions, 

5 8" £ Repu- 
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Republics, and Kingdoms, muſt have had ſomething 
good and wholeſome in them at firſt, to which they 
owed their origin and progrels : but as that virtue is 
hable to be corrupted 1 in time, the body muſt of ne- 
ceſſity languiſh and die, except ſomething happens to 
reſtore its efficacy, Thus, Phyſicians (ſpeaking of the 
human body) lay, *quotidie aggregatur aliquid, quod 
quandoque indiget curatione; it daily contracts ſome 
impurity which mult be purged off in time.“ 

This renovation then is affected in Republics, either 
by ſome external accident, or internal policy. In the 
firſt caſe, we have feen how it was owing to Fortune 
that Rome was taken by the Gauls; that ſo it might 
be reflored to its anctent vigour by reſuming new life 
and virtue, and by the revival of Religion and Fuſtice, 
which had begun to decay. This plainly appears from 
Livy, who tells us that when the Romans led out 
their army againſt the Gauls, and created Tribunes 
with Conſular power, they obſerved no religious rite 
or ceremony upon that occaſion, as they uſed to do 
before; and that inſtead of puniſhing the Fabii, who 
bad violated the law of nations by fighting againſt the 
Gauls, they loaded them with honours and rewards : 
from whence we may reafonably ſuppoſe, that the 
Inſtitutions upon which Romulus and other wiſe 

Princes had founded that State were falling into a de- 
gree of contempt and neglect that was inconſiſtent 
with the preſervation of its liberties *, Such an ac- 
cident therefore as befel them from the Gauls was 
highly requiſite at that juncture to revive their an- 
cient diſcipline and inſtitutions; and to ſhew the peo- 
ple how neceſſary it was, not only to maintain Religion 
and Juſtice in full force, but to reverence virtuous 
and worthy Citizens, and to thew a greater regard to 
their merit than to any private conſideration what: 
loever. All which actually came to paſs : for as ſoon 
as they had recovered the City, they immediately ap- 
plied themſelves to revive all the ancient rites and 


®* gee book II. chap. XXV111, xxix. 


inſtitu- 
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inſtitutions of their Religion, chaſtiſed the Fabii for 


their deliquency, and laying aſide all envy and con— 


tentions amongſt themſelves, not only vied with 
each other in ſhewing all manner of reſpect to the 
virtue and goodneſs of Camillus, but committed the 


management of the whole State to him alone. 

It is neceſſary then, as I ſay before, that all States 
ſhould often be reformed, either by ſuch external 
accidents or by ſome interior power : the latter of 
which muſt ariſe either from laws that may frequently 
call the individuals to account; or from the authority 
of ſome great and good man amongſt them, whoſe 
example and virtuous actions may have the fame 
effect. The laws that were made to reduce the Ro- 


man Republic to its firſt principles, were ſuch as 


created Tribunes and Cenſors; and ſome others that 
were enacted to curb inlolence and ambition: but 


ſuch inſtitutions muſt be kept in full force and vigour 


by ſome virtuous and ſpirited man, who will maintain 
them againit powerful tranſgreſſors, and ſee them 
duly put in execution. The moſt ſtriking examples 
of this ſort before the taking of Rome by the Gauls, 
were the execution of the Sons of Brutus, the pu— 


niſnment of the Decemviri, and the death of Spurius 


Melius: and afterwards, that of Manlius Capitoli- 
nus, the Son of Maalius Torquatus, the proſecution 
carried on by Papirius Curtor againſt Fabius his Ge— 
neral of the Horſe, and the accuſation of the Scipos; 
which being extraordinary acts of ſeverity were much 
noticed when they happened, and ſerved to remind 
other Citizens of their duty: but as they grew more 
rare, the people began to degenerate again into cor- 
ruption and licentiouſneſs in ſuch a manner, that ex- 
amples of this kind could not be made without much 
danger and tumult. It is neceſſary therefore that ſuch 
events ſhould happen once in ten years, at leaſt, to 


awaken the remembrance of former puniſhments, and 


to ſtrike a terror into the people: otherwiſe they will 
ſoon begin to forget and deſpiſe the laws, and delin- 
quents multiply ſo falt, that it will be very difficult if 
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impoſſible to bring them to juſtice, without expoſing 
a State to great perils and troubles. For this reaſon, 
thoſe that governed Florence from the year 1433 to 
the year 1494, reformed the State every five years, 
' without which it could not have exiſted : and in thefe 
reformations they were particularly careful to revive 
that dread of puniſhment, which they had at firſt ex- 
cited in the breaſts of the Citizens, when they took 
the Government into their hands, by doing ſtrict juſ- 
tice, and calling all offenders to a ſevere account: 
but as the Remembrance of theſe puniſhments began 
to wear away, the people allo began to grow bold and 
infolent again, and not only ſaid, but did what they 
" pleaſed; againſt which no remedy was found fo effi- 
cacious as reducing the State to its firſt principles. 
Such a reduction is likewiſe owing ſometimes to the 
virtue of one man alone, without the co-operation of 
any law to enforce it: for ſo great is the authority of 
ſuch an example, that all good men are ready to fol- 
low it, and thoſe that are bad are aſhamed to do 
otherwiſe. The moſt remarkable examples of this 
kind in Rome were thoſe of Horatius Cocles, Scmx- 
vola, Fabritius, the two Decii, Regulus Attilius, and 
ſome others, whoſe rare and uncommon virtue pro- 
duced the fame effects that any law or inſtitution could 
have done. If then either ſome ſuch executions as 
we have mentioned, or ſome ſuch particular example 
of virtue had happened every ten years in Rome, 
that State would never have become corrupt; but as 
they both became leſs frequent, corruption began to 
grow more general, after the time of Marcus Regu— 
Jus, there were very few or no ſuch examples: for 
though indeed thoſe of the two Catos, might be in- 
ſtanced, yet it was at ſuch a diſtance of time from the 
abovementioned, and there was ſo long an interval 
betwixt one and the other of-them, that they ſtood 
ſingle in their virtue and could do no manner of 
good ; eſpecially the younger, who finding the Re- 
public almoſt totally corrupted, found alſo On 
7 e e endea · 
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endeavours to reform it ineffectual. So much for 
Republican Governments. 

With regard to Religious Eſtabliſhments, it will 
plainly appear how neceſſary reformations are in theſe 
alſo from the example of our own, which would have 
been utterly ruined if it had not been reduced to its 
firſt principles by St. Francis and St. Dominic, who 
by their voluntary poverty and imitation of Chriſt, 


revived true Religion in the minds of men, when it 


was almoſt effaced, and would foon have been wholly 
obliterated by the wickedneſs of Prelates and Popes : 
for as they lived in extreme poverty, and were very 


diligent in hearing Confeſſions and preaching, they 


gained ſuch an influence over the people by renew- 


ing theſe inſtitutions, that they began to be convinced 


ir was their duty not to ſpeak evil of their Superiors, 
how bad ſoever; but to obey them, and to leave the 
chaſtiſement of their crimes to God: whereas the 
others mult of neceſſity lead very wicked lives, ſince 
they feared not- that vengeance which they ſcldom or 
never heard of and did not believe. This reforma- 
tion then has been, and fill is the preſervation of our 
Religion *. | 
Monarchies have likewiſe occaſion ſometimes for 
ſuch renovations and a reduction to their firſt princi- 


ples, in order to re-eſtabliſh the authority of their fun- 


damental laws: and we ſee what good effects they 


have had in the Kingdom of France, which lives in 


ſtricter obedience to ſuch inſtitutions than any other 


that we know of. The Parliaments indeed, and eſ- 


pecially that of Paris, are the maintainers and conſer- 
yators of thole laws and inſtitutions, which ere always 
revived and put in execution, when it is neceſſary to 
proceed againſt any Prince in that Kingdom, or to 
oppoſe the King's Edicts : and they have hitherto pre- 
ſerved their liberties by putting the laws duly in exe- 
cution againſt great offenders T. Whereas if ſuch 


* See the Eſtimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times, 


vol. ii. ſect. 4. where this poſition is more fully illuſtrated. 
+ The State of France is much altered in this reſpe& ſince Ma- 
chiavel's time: the Parliaments now having very little authority in 


compariſon of what they had formerly. 
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delinquents were ſuffered to eſcape with impunity, 

they would ſoon encreaſe ſo faſt, that it would be 
impoſſible to reform the State without great danger 
and diſturbance, and perhaps the utter diſſolution 


of it. 


I conclude then that nothing is more neceſlar 
either in a Republic, or a Religious Eſtabliſhment, 
or a Monarchy, than a frequent reformation of the 
abuſes that have crept into them, by reducing them 
to their firft principles, in order to reſtore their origi- 
nal vigour and reputation : and this ought to be done 
by good laws, or the virtue of particular men (which 


will have the ſame effect) rather than by exterior force. 


For though this proves the beſt remedy ſometimes (as 
the Romans experienced when their City was taken 
by the Gauls) yet it is ſo dangerous that it is by no 
means to be deſired. But to ſhew how much the 
actions of particular men contributed to the grandeur 
and eſtabliſhment of the Roman Republic, and what 
other good effects they wrought, I ſhall confine myſelf 
chiefly to that ſubject in this my third and laſt book 
of Diſcourſes upon the firſt Decad of I ivy's Hiſtory : 
and though ſome of the Kings indeed performed 
great and remarkable exploits, vet as Hiſtory has 
related them at large, J ſhall omit all mention of them 
here, except in ſuch things as they did for their own 
private emolument, and begin with rugs, the Fa- 
ther of the Roman liberties, 


CHAP. IlL 


That it is the part of a wife man to ſeem a 2 2 


occaſfon. 


0 man eyer ated more wiſely, or Geſerved 
greater praiſe than Junius Brutus when he pre- 


tended to be a fool: and though Livy aſſigns but one 


reaſon for his ſo doing, namely, that he might live 
quietly and preſerve his eſtate ; yet when we tho- 
I | roughly 
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roughly conſider his manner of proceeding, it ſeems 
probable that he put on that diſguiſe that he might be 
taken leſs notice of, and deliver his Country from the 
yoke of Kings, whenever a convenient opportunity 
of expelling them ſhould preſent itſelf, That this 
was his intention may appear in the firſt place, from 
the interpretation he put upon the Oracle of Apollo, 
when he fell down, as it were by accident, and kiſſed 
the ground, out of a perſuaſion that the Gods ap- 
proved of his deſigns *: and in the next, from his 
pulling the dagger out of Lucretia's body after ſhe 
had killed herſelf, and obliging her father, huſband, 
and many others of her relations and friends who were 
aſſembled upon that occaſion, to take an oath that 
they would no longer ſuffer any King to reipn in 
Rome. 
This example may ſerve to warn thoſe that are 
diſcontented under the government of a Prince, to 
conſider their own ſtrength; and if they find they 
are able to cope with him, it is the ſafeſt and moſt 
honourable way to declare themſelves his enemies, 


* Delphos ad maxime inclytum in terris oraculum mittere ſtatuit; 
neque reſponſa fortium ulli ali committere auſus, duos filios in Græ-— 
ciam miſit. Titus & Aruns profecti : comes his additus L. Junius 
Brutus, Tarquinia ſorore regis natus; juvenis longe alius ingenio 
quam cujus funulationem induerat. Is quum primores civitatis, 


in quibus fratrem ſuum, ab avunculo interfectum audiſſet; neque in 


animo ſuo quicquam regi timendum, neque in fortuna concupiſ- 
cendum relinquere ſtatuit: contemptu tutus eſſe, ubi in jure parum 
præſidii eſſet. Ergo ex induſtrià factus ad imitationem ſtultitiæ, quum 
ſe ſuaque prædæ eſſe regi ſineret, Bruti quoque haud abnuit cogno- 
men; ut ſub ejus obtentu cognominis, liberator ille populi Romani 
animus, latens aperiretur tempore ſuo. Is tum ab Tarquiniis ductus 


+ Delphos, ludibrium verius quam comes, aureum baculum incluſum 
corneo cavato ad id baculo tuliſſe donum Apollini dicitur, per am- 


bages effigiem ingenii ſui, Quo poſtquam ventum eſt, perfectis patris 
mandatis, cupido inceſſit animos juvenum ſciſcitandi: “ad quem 


ceorum regnum Romanum eſſet venturum: ex infimo ſpecu vocem 


redditam ferunt, © Imperium ſummum Rome habebit, qui veſtriim 


primus, o juvenes, oſculum matri tulerit.” Tarquinii, ut Sextus, 
qui RomwX relictus fuerat, ignarus reſponſi, experſque imperii eſſet, 


rem ſumma ope taceri jubent : ipſi inter ſe, uter prior quum Ro- 


mam rediſſet, matri oſculum daret, forte permittunt. Brutus aliòô 
ratus ſpectare Pythicam vocem, velut fi'prolapſus cecidiſſet, terram 


oſculo contigit; ſcilicet quod ea communis mater omnium mortalium 
| Eſet, Liv, lib, 1, cap. lvi. 


and 
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and to make open war upon him : bur if they are too 
weak for that, they muſt court his favour, and en- 
deavour by all means to ingratiate themſelves with 
him, eſpecially by an obſequious attention to his will, 
and feeming to be delighted at every thing that 
pleaſes him : by which conduct they may not only 
live ſecure from all danger, but partake in the good 
fortune of their Prince, and procure an opportunity 
of accompliſhing their private deſigns. Some indeed 
are of opinion that ſuch men ought neither to live ſo 
near a Prince, as to be buried i Tr This ruin, if he ſhould 
fall; nor ſo far off as not to be able to advantage 
themſelves by it. - And this certainly would be the 
beſt courſe if it 5 be followed, but as I think that 
is hardly poſſible “, it ſeems neceſſary to have recourſe 
to one or other of the two juſt mentioned, and either 
to alienate one's ſelf totally from him, or endeavour 
to ſecure his favour: for whoever does otherwile, 
eſpecially if he be a man of any eminence, muſt live 
in continual danger. It is not ſufficient to ſay, ©] 
expect nothing, 1 want neither honour nor prefer- 
ment, I only delire to live quietly and unmoleſted 
without meddling in any thing :” for ſuch declarations 
meet with little credit, and men of diſtinguiſhed qua- 
lities, though void of ambition, cannot live in obicu- 
rity and repoſe, be they ever fo deſirous of it; be- 
cauſe no body believes them to be in earneſt : ſo that 
although they ſhould really chuſe retirement them- 
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* ſelves, other people will not let them continue in it. 
4 It is neceſſary therefore ſometimes to act the fool, as 
742 Brutus did : and that is ſufficiently done by flat- 
#1] * And yet Lepidus did {o, as Tacitus tells us, Annal. IV. c. xx. 
* « Hunc ego Lepidum, (lays he) temporthus illis, gravem & ſapientem 
= virum fuifle comperio. Nam pleraque ab ſævis adulationibus alio- 
2 rum in melius flexit : neque tamen temperamenti egebat, cum æqua- 
w_ bpili auctoritate & gratia apud Tiberium viguerit. Unde dubitare 
ny cogor, fato & ſorte nafcendi, ut cetera, ita"principum inclinatio 
+4 in "hos, ollenſio in illos; an fit aliquid in noſtris' conſiliis, liceatque 


inter abruptam contumatiam, & deforme obſequlum, pergere iter 
ambitione ac periculis vacuum.” — 

+ We find David doing the ſame, long before Brutus, at the cout 
of Achim: when „he changed his behaviour and feigned himſelt 


terings 


„ 4 
S * 
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tering, and fawning, and doing, and ſaying every 
thing that can gratify a Prince, how diſagreeable 
ſoever it may be to a man's own private judgment 
and inclination. * But ſince we have given due honour 
to the wiſdom of Brutus, in making uſe of ſuch means 
to recover the Liberty of his Country ; let us now ſay. 
ſomething of the ſevere meaſures he took to pre- 
RT AE, 


CHAP. II. 


That in order to preſerve Liberty when newly reco- 


vered, it is neceſſary to put ſuch men as the Sons of 
Brutus 10 death. 5 
N 

| HE rigour with which Brutus proceeded in 
. maintaining the Liberties of Rome after he 
> had recovered them, was abſolutely requiſite; though it 
[| WF was a very rare, if not an unparelleled action for a 


. Father to ſit in judgment upon his own Sons, and not 
] only condemn them to death, but be preſent at their 
5 execution X. Thoſe however that are conſervant in 
ancient Hiſtory, well Know that in any change of 


Government, either from Liberty to Slavery, or from 
a Slavery to Liberty, it is neceſſary that ſome of thoſe 
t MW that are enemies to the ruling eſtabliſhment ſhou!d be 
- puniſhed in an examplary manner : for whoever con- 
; verts a free State into a Tyranny, and does not cut off 
$ ſuch men as Brutus ; or a tyrannical Government into 


(+ a Free State, and does not rid himſelf of ſuch men 


. mad, and ſerabbled on the doors of the gates, and let the ſpittle fall 
m down upon his beard.” x Sam. xxi, 13. 


Incipiens eſto cum tempus poſtulat aut res, 
Stultitiam ſimulare loco prudentia ſumma eſt, 


o mie therefore no bad maxims. 


a * Conſules in ſedem proceſiere ſuam, miſſique Lictores ad ſumen- 
dum ſupplicium nudatos virgis cædunt, ſecurique feriunt: cum inter 
omne tempus pater, vultuſque, & os ejus, ſpectaculo eſſet, emi- 
1 amy animo patrio inter publice p:zne miniſterium, Liv. lib. II. 
| ap. Fo | 


as 
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as his Sons, will not be able to ſupport himſelf long, 
But ſince this matter has already been largely dif. 
cuſſed in another place, I refer to what is there ſaid 
upon it“, and ſhall add only one example which 
happened lately, and in our own Country. 

Pietro Soderint having reſtored the liberties of Flo. 
rence, was of opinion, that by patience and clemency 
he ſhould be able to mollify the minds of ſome, who, 
like the Sons of Brutus, were impatient under the ney 
Government. But in this he found himſelf miſtaken, 
and was ſo much the more to be blamed, as he wa 
a very wiſe man, and not only ſaw the neceſſity of 
proceeding with rigour, but that the behaviour and 
ambition of thoſe that oppoſed him, would furniſh 
him with a ſufficient handle to cut them off; and ye 
he could never prevail upon himſelf to do it: for 
| beſides the hope which he entertained of extinguiſhing 
their malevolence by his lenity, moderation, and ge- 
neroſity, he thought (as he often declared to his ac- 
quaintance) that in order to depreſs his adverſaries 
effectually, he ſhould be obliged to aſſume an extraor- 
dinary degree of authority, which would be a breach 
not only of the laws, but of that civil equality which 
he himſelf had ſo ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to re- 
eſtabliſh; and that though he ſhould not make an ill 
uſe of it, it would yet alarm the people in ſuch a man- 
ner, that after he was dead they would never make 
another Gonfalonier for life ; which he thought was 
_ abſolutely neceſſary. Now though theſe conſidera- 
tions were wiſe and good in themſelves, yet it is not 
proper at any time to let an evil grow too predomi- 
nant, in hopes of doing good in the end, eſpecially 
when it will probably truſtrate your intention. He 
ought rather to have perſuaſed himſelf, that if he lived 
and maintained his ground, he ſhould be able to con- 
vince the world, that what he had done was for the 
ſake of the Public, and not out of private ambition 


_* See the Prince, chap. v. vii. viii. & paſſim. See alſo chap 
vii. of this book. and book I. chap, xvi. 
7 Compare this with chap, xxxiii. book I. of theſe Diſcourles. - 
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or ſelf-intereſt; and to have made ſuch proviſions, 
that no ſucceeding Gonfalonier ſhould have it in his 
power to do evil by the ſame meaſures which he had 
taken to do good. But he was miſtaken in his ac- 


count, and forgot that ſuch enmities are neither to be 


extinguiſhed by time, nor appeaſed by generoſity : an 
error that was attended with the loſs of his authority, 
reputation, and the liberties of his Country; all which 
might have been prevented, if he had followed the 
example of Brutus. Now if it is no eaſy matter to 


| preſerve a free Government, it is no leſs difficult to 
maintain one that is abſolute, as I ſhall ſhew in the 
next Chapter. 57 


EH AP. IV. 


| That a Prince can never be ſaſe in a State, chbilſi theſe 


are alive whom he has deprived of it, 


H E death of Tarquinius Priſcus by the Sons 
of Ancus, and that of Servius Tullus by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, may ſerve to ſhew how dangerous 
a thing it is to deprive a Prince of his State, and ſuffer 
him to live, though you heap ever ſo many favours 
upon him. Tarquinius Priſcus thinking his right to 
tne Kingdom indiſputable, as it was given him by the 
people, and confirmed by the Senate, ſimply imagin- 
ed that the Sons of Ancus could not be diffatisfied 
with him, ſince he had been choſen by the general 
voice of the Romans to reign over them: and Servius 
Tullus found himſelf deceived, after he had endea- 
voured to ſooth the reſentment of Tarquin's Sons by 
all manner of favours. From the firſt example there- 
fore, a Prince may learn that he can never be ſafe 
upon his throne, whilſt choſe are alive whom he has 
diſpoſſeſſed of it, and from the ſecond, that a former 
mury is never to be called by any ſubſequent obliga- 
tons; eſpecially if the obligation is not equivalent to 
to the injury. e 
Without 
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Without doubt it was very weak in Servius Tullus, 
to imagine that the Sons of Tarquin would be con- 


tented with being his Sons - in- law, when they ought to 


have been his Sovereigns: for ſo general is the thitſt 
of dominion in mankind, that it is not only common 


to thoſe that have a right to rule, but to thoſe that 
have none; as we may ſee in the inſtance of Tullia, 


daughter to Servius and wife to Tarquinius Superbus; 


who was ſo enflamed with this paſſion, that not con- 


tented with being a King's daughter, ſhe longed to he 
a Queen, and laying aſide all filial tenderneſs and af. 
fection, incited her huſband to murder her father, 
and uſurp his Kingdom. But if Tarquinius Priſcus 
and Servilius Tullus had taken care to ſecure them. 
ſelves againſt thoſe whom they had ſupplanted, neither 
of them would have loſt either his life or his King. 
dom. Tarquinius Superbus indeed was afterward: 
expelled, becauſe he could not keep within the bounds 
obſerved by his predeceſſors, as ſhall be ſhewn in the 
next Chapter. : 


CHAP. V. 
How a King may loſe his Kingdom though it be hereditary, 


Ervius Tullus dying without heirs, Tarquinius 
Superbus, who had flain him, took poſſeſſion of 

his Kingdom, without encountering any of thoſe diff. 
culties or dangers which his predeceſſors had to ſtrug- 
ole with: and though the manner by which he 
obtained it was baſe and ſcandalous, yet if he had 
kept himſelf within the ſame bounds that the former 
Kings had done, and not provoked the people and the 
Senate, his deportment would have been borne with, 
and he might have ſupported himſelf in the govern: 


ment. The reaſon of his expulſion then, was not that 


his Son Sextus had raviſhed Lucretia, but becaule he 
had violated the laws of the Kingdom, and governed 


like a Tyrant; having wholly deprived the _ ol 
e 
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their authority, which he took upon himſelf, and 
cauſed all public bufineſs, which uſed to be tranſacted 
openly and in their preſence, to be carried on pri- 
vately in his Palace, to the great diſguſt and diſſatiſ- 
faction of his ſubjects : ſo that he ſoon deprived the 
Romans of the liberty they had enjoyed under their 
former Kings. Nor was he content with making the 
Senate his enemies, but likewiſe excited the hatred of 


the common people, by confining them too ſeverely to 


hard labour contrary to what they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to in the days of his predeceſſors. The Ro- 
mans therefore, thus groaning under his pride and 
cruelty, were ſufficiently diſpoſed to rebel as ſoon as 
they had a convenient opportunity; and though the 
rape of Lucretia had never happened, any other freſh 
inſtance of oppreſſion would have produced the fame 
effect. But if Tarquin had acted like the other Kings, 
and ſhewn due reyerence to the laws of his country, 
Brutus and Collatinus would have applied directly to 
him, and not to the people, for juſtice upon his Son. 
From hence Princes may learn this leſſon, that when- 
ever they begin to trangteſs the Jaws, and deſpiſe the 
cuſtoms which their ſubjects have been long uſed to, 
that moment they likewile begin to loſe their power 
and authority: and if ever they ſhould become fo 


wiſe when reduced to a private ſtation, as to perceive 


how eaſy a matter it is for a prudent and good Prince 
to maintain himſelf in his State, ſuch a diſcovery muſt 
{till add to the bitterneſs of their loſs, and be a more 
exquiſite puniſhment than could otherwiſe be inflicted 
upon them ; for it moſt certainly is a matter of much 


leſs difficulty to gain the affections of good men, than 


of bad, and ſafer to obſerve laws than to trample upon 
them. _ 

Whoever then would learn to do this, needs not be 
at any great pains about it, as he has nothing elſe ro 


do bur to look into the lives of good Princes, ſuch 


as Timoleon the Corinthian, Aratus the Sicyonian, 
and ſome others; where he will find that both the 
Governors and the governed lived in ſuch mutual 

ſatiſ- 
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ſatisfaction and ſecurity, that he cannot help being 
deſirous to imitate their conduct, eſpecially when he 
ſees how little difficulty there is.in it : for when peo. 
ple live under a good Prince, they neither wiſh for 
nor would ſuffer any change of government; as may 
appear from the example of the Corinthians and Si- 
cyonians with regard to the two great men above. 
mentioned, whom they obliged to reign over them as 
long as they lived, t zough they often attempted to 
lay down their authority, and retire to a private con- 
dition. Now ſince in this and the two preceding 
Chapters we have taken ſome notice of the diſaffec- 
tion and hatred which bad Princes excite in their Sub- 
Jes, of the conſpiracy in which the Sons of Brutus 
engaged againſt their country, and of the murder of 
Tarquinius Priſcus and Servius Tullus, it may not 
be amiſs to diſcourſe more largely of Conſpiracies in 
the next Chapter, as it is a Subject that deſerves to 
be well conſidered both by Princes and private men, 
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INCE Conſpiracies are of ſuch dangerous con. 

ſequence both to Princes and private perſons, [ 
thought it neceſſary to ſay ſomething of their nature 
and tendency 1n this place, eſpecially as many more 
, Princes have loſt both their dominions and their lives 
by them, than by open war; for few people are able 
to make war; but it is in every one's power to form 
a conſpiracy. On the other hand, a private man 
cannot engage in any enterprize chat is ſubject to 
more difficulties and dangers; which is the reaſon 
that very few conſpiracies have ſucceeded. That 
Princes therefore may learn how to guard againſt 
theſe dangers, and private perfons be cautious of 


embarking i in them, | ſhall ealarge upon this * 
an 
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and omit no circumſtance that may ſeem neceſſary 
for the inſtruction either of the one or the àther. 

The maxim which Tacitus puts into the nuuch of 
2 Roman Senator is indeed a golden one; viz. © That 
he admired the times that were Pre but conformed 
to the preſent; and though he could not help With- 
ing for good Princes, he would bear with thole that 
were bad © :” and they that do otherwile often ruin 
both themſelves and their country, If we conſider 
then in the frit place, againſt whom men generally 
form Conſpiracies, we (hall find chat it is either againſt 
their Prince or their country: and to theſe two [urts 
I ſhall confine mylelf at preſent, becauſe I have faid 
enough elſewhere concerning thoſe that relate to de- 
livering up a town to an enemy, and others of that 
kind T. Let vs begin then with thoſe that are forms 
ed againſt a Pune, and enquire into their Foun 
which are many and various: but there is one more 
frequent and of greater Importz Ice than any ot the 
reſt, and that is che general di{afrection of the peo- 
ple. For when a Prince has excited fu: ch hatred 
againſt him, it is no Wonder that ſome of them, wha 
have bern the molt grievoully injured and op pretied, 
ſhould meditate revenge: an d to this they will be the 


Wo!) 


more effectually animated by the unwertal dilcontent 


waich they obierve amongſt their e To 

A Prince therefore ought above all things to take 
care not to incur the gencral hatred of his pes ple, 
(and how he 1s to do that J have ſh-wn in another 
place) & for then he will have the lets to apprehend 
from being guiltyv of any part ticular act of opprefion 
or violence: in the firſt place, becauſe few men carry 
their reſentment io high, as to run any great rique to 


revenge themſeloes; and 1 in the next, it they were fo 


diſpoſed, and had an opportunity of doing it, they 


would be reſtrained by the general allection which 


* See the Prince, chap, 11. note 12, 
+ See book II. chap. xxxii of theſe Diſcourſes, 
See the Prince, chap. X1X, 


4 See the Prince, chap. XY. xvi. xvii. xix. xx. & alibi paſſim. 
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ſatisfaction and ſecurity, that he cannot help being 
deſirous to imitate their conduct, eſpecially when he 
ſees how little difficulty there is-in it : for when peo- 
ple live under a good Prince, they neither wiſh for 
nor would ſuffer any change of government; as may 
appear from the example of the Corinthians and Si- 
cyonians with regard to the two great men above. 
mentioned, whom they obliged to reign over them as 
long as they lived, t ough they often attempted to 
lay down their authority, and retire. to a private con- 
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Of Conſpiracies. 


N. dition. Now fince in this and the two preceding 

aff Chapters we have taken ſome notice of the diſaffec- 

in tion and hatred which bad Princes excite in their Sub- 

5 jects, of the conſpiracy in which the Sons of Brutus 

| engaged againſt their country, and of the murder of | 

#| Tarquinius Priſcus and Servius Tullus, it may not 

* be amiſs to diſcourſe more largely of Conſpiracies in 

+ the next Chapter, as it is a Subſect that deſerves to 

= be well conſidered both by Princes and private men. | 
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INCE Conſpiracies are of ſuch dangerous con- 

8 ſequence both to Princes and private perſons, [ 

thought it neceſſary to ſay ſomething of their nature 

and tendency in this place, eſpecially as many more 
. Princes have loſt both their dominions and their lives 
by them, than by open war; for few people are able 

to make war; but it is in every one's power to form 
a conſpiracy. On the other hand, a private man 
cannot engage in any enterprize chat is ſubject to 

more difficulties and dangers; which is the reaſon 
that very few conſpiracies have ſucceeded. That 

Princes therefore may learn how to guard againſt 

theſe dangers, and private perſons be cautious of 


embarking i in them, | ſhall enlarge upon this n 
an 
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and omit no circumſtance that may ſeem neceſſary 


for the inſtruRion either of the one or the ccher. 
The maxim which Tacitus puts into the cnuuch of 
2 Roman Senator is indeed a golden one; viz. © hat 


he admired the times that were paſt, but conformed 
to the preſent ; and though he could not help Re 


ing for good Princes, he would bear with thoje that 
were bad : and they that do otherwiſe often ruin 
both themſelves and their country, If we conſider 
then in the firſt place, againſt whom men generally 
form Conſpiracies, we (hall find chat it is either againſt 
their Prince or their country: and to theſe two furts 
I ſhall confine mylelf at preſent, becauſe I have faid 
enough cllewhere concerning thoſe that relate to de— 
livering up a town to an enemy, and others of that 
kind T. Let us begin then with thoſe that are form- 
ed againſt a Pune, and enquire into their caulcs 
which are many and various : but there 1s one more 
frequent and of greater 85 9 than any of the 
reſt, and that 1s the general diſaffection of the peo- 


ple. For when a Prince has excited ſuch hatred 


againſt him, it is no wonder that ſome of them, who 
have been the moſt gricvoully injured and oppretied; 
ſhould meditate revenge : and to this they will be the 
more effectually animated by the univertal content 
which they obierve amongſt their Fellow- ſubjects f. 


Pri ince therefore ought above all things to take. 


care not to incur the ocneral hatred of his pecple, 
(and how he 1s to do that I have ſn-wn in another 
place) & for then he will have the lets to apprehend 
from being guilt of any particular act of oppreſſion 
or violence: in the far{t place, becauſe few men carry 


their reſentment io high, as to run any great riique to 


revenge themſelves; and i in the next, it. they were ſo 
diſpoſcd, and had an opportunity of doing it, they 
would be reſtrained by the general affection which 


* See the Prince, chap. 11. note 112 

See book II. chap. xxxii of theſe Diſcourſes. 
7 See the Prince, chap. xix. 2 | 
} See the Prince, chap, xv. xvi. Xvii. xix. xx. & alibi paſſim. 
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they ſaw the reſt of the people bore to their Prince. 
As to the violence which Princes commit upon their 
Subjects, it affects either their property, their life, or 
their honour: in matters of blood it is much more 
dangerous to threaten, than to put to death; for in 
one caſe, a Prince expoſes himſelf to a thouſand pe. 
rils; but in the other, he runs little or no riſque at 
all; for when a man is once dead, he can no longer 
think of revenge, and thoſe that are alive will ſoon 


forget him: whereas a man that is threatened, and 


finds that he muſt either kill or be killed, is the moſt 


dangerous enemy a Prince can have, as I ſhall ſhey 


more particularly hereafter, Next to a man's life, 
his honour and eſtate lie neareſt his heart, and no- 
thing affects him ſo much as an attack on either of 
them : upon which account, it behoves Princes to be 
very careful not to aggrieve their Subjects in theſe 
points: for it is neither poſſible to {trip any one ſo 
bare that he cannot find a knife to revenge himſelf , 
nor to diſhonour and debate him to ſuch a degree, as 
totally to extinguiſh every ſpark of courage and re- 
fentment in his breaſt. In regard to honour, no out- 
rage or affront touches a man ſo ſenſibly as thoſe that 
are offered to his wife, daughter, or other female re- 
lation; and next to this we may reckon the contempt 
of his own perſon : the latter of which provoked 
Pauſanias to aſſaſſinate Philip of Macedon, and the 
former has frequently proved fatal to ſeveral Princes; 


even in our own times Julio Belanti conſpired againſt 


Pandolpho, Lord of Siena, who, though he had 
given him his daughter to wife, afterwards took het 
away from him, as we ſhall relate in another place, 


The chief reaſon that induced the Pazzi to contpire 
againſt the Medici at Florence, was the loſs of Gio- 
vanni Borromei's inheritance, which he was deprived 
of by the award of the Medici &. There is allo an- 


other motive, and a very powerful one too, which ot- 
ten engages men to conſpire againſt their Prince, and 
See the Hiſtory of Florence, Book viii. at the beginnings 


Chap. vt. Tas FIRST Dzcap or Live. 193 


that is the deſire of deſivering their country. This 
it was that ſpirited up Brutus and Caſſius to plunge 
their daggers into the heart of Julius Cæſar, and oc- 
caſioned the conſpiracies againſt Phalaris, Dionyſius, 
and many others who had enflaved their country : 

and indeed it is not poſſible for Tyrants to ſkreen 
themſelves from ſuch dangers, any other way than by 
abdication. But as they very rarely can be prevailed 


upon to conſent to this, they generally come to mi- 


ſerable ends : hence the Poet truly ſays, 


Ad generum Cereris ſine cæde & ſanguine pauci 
Deſcendunt Reges, & licca morte : Tyranni. 


To Pluto's dreary realms moſt Tyrants go, 
Beſmear'd with blood, and full of wound) and woe, 


The dangers which occur in Conſpiracies are ſo ma- 


ny and various (as I faid before) that there is great 


hazard not only in conducting and executing them, 
but even after the execution; becauſe many perſons 


muſt be privy to them : for where one man only is 


concerned, it cannot ſo properly be called a conſpi- 


Tracy, as a deſign to kill his Prince: in which cafe he 


is free from the firſt danger that attends all Conſpi- 
racies; that is, he cannot be betrayed before the time 


of execution, becauſe he has not truſted any one with 
the ſecret. Such a reſolution as this may be formed 


by any perſon whatſoever, high or low, rich or poor, 


an intimate or a ſtranger ; for every man has an op- 


portunity one time or other, of coming near his 


Prince; and he that can do that may eaſily take his 


revenge, if he has been injured. Pauſanias (of whom 
we have had occaſion to ſpeak before) killed Philip 


of Macedon as he was going to the Temple in the 


midſt of his guards, with his Son on his right hand, 
and his Son-in-law on the left. But as he was a No- 
bleman, and familiar with his Prince, we ſhall 1 
two other examples of meaner quality: the firſt is a 
poor miſerable Spaniard, who ſtabbed Ferdinand 
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. King of Spain in the throat; and though the wound 


was not mortal, yet it ſhewed that he had both reſo- 
luton, and opportunity ſufficient to have killed him. 
1he,next is a Turkiſh Dervis, who drew a dagger 
upon Bajazer, father of the preſent Sultan, with which 
he ſtruck at him, but miſled his blow. From theſe 
inſtances, and many others of the ſame kind, which 
it. would be tedious to enumerate, we may conclude 
that there are many perſons who wiſh to take the ſame 
revenge upon Princes that have injured them, (as 
there is no danger in wiſhing) though few have cou- 
rage to attempt it: for ſtnce fcarce any one that 
ventures to ſtrike ſuch a blow, eſcapes being cut to 
pit ces upon the ſpot, it deters people from embark- 
ing in an undertaking wherein they are almoſt ſure to 
periſh, So much for the reſolution and attempts of 
a ſingle perſon : let us now proceed to Conſpiracies, 
in which more are concerned. | 
Me find in Hiſtory that Conſpiracies are always 
formed and conducted cither by great men, or ſuch 
as are intimate with their Prince: no other men can 
think of conſpiring, except they be fools ; becauſe 
private perfons, and ſuch as have not the opportunity 
of frequent acceſs to him, muſt want all thoſe means 
and conveniencies that are necefſary for the execution 
of ſuch deſigns. In the firſt place, they cannot meet 


with aſſociates that will be faithful to them, as they 


have nothing to give them, nor is it in their power 
to buoy them up with ſuch hopes and promiſes as ge- 
nerally make men willing to expoſe themſelves to great 
dangers, when it is well known they are not able to 
fulfil them: fo that when the ſecret is communicated 
to three or four perſons, ſome one of them betrays 
the reſt. and they are all ruined. But, ſoppoſing 
they ſnhould not be betrayed ; yet they muſt have ſo 
many obſtacles and impediments to encounter when 
they come to the point of execution (not having free 
acceſs to their Prince) that it is not poſſible they 
fhould ſucceed : for, if great men, and ſuch. as meet 


with. a ready admiſſion into his preſence, find many 


ſuch 


— 
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ſych difficulties (as we ſhall mention hereafter) it may 
reaſonably be expected, that thoſe of meaner condi- 


tion mult find infinitely more and greater. Such men 


therefore, when they are not abſolutely reduced to 
deſpair by the certainty of loſing either their lives or 
their eſtates, may be outrageouſly provoked ar their 
Prince, but conſidering they are too weak to revenge 
themſelves, they generally vent their rage, in libels 
and curſes, and leave it to men who have greater abi- 
lities and fairer opportunities to avenge their cauſe : 
for if any one 1s hardy enough to attempt it himſelf, 
without waiting for {uch aſſiſtance, it may truly be 
faid of him, that his courage is greater than his 


prudence. 


All Conſpiracies therefore have been formed by 

great men and favourites of Princes; of whom, as 
many have been encouraged to it by being too much 
careſſed, as have been provoked to it by ſuffering 
the ſevereſt injuries, which we might ſhew at large 
from the ingratitude of Perennius to Commodus, 
Plautianus to Severus, and Sejanus to Tiberius, who 
had all been advanced to ſuch honours, authority, 
and riches, by their reſpective maſters, that they 
wanted nothing but the title of Emperor: and as 


they aſpired to that alſo, they engaged in conſpiracies 


againſt their Princes, and all met with the fate they 
juſtly deſerved. That indeed, which was formed nor 
long ago by Giacopo Appiano againſt Pietro Gamba-— 
corti, Lord of Piſa, was more ſucceſsful; for, though 
Appiano had been brought up, careſſed, and pre- 
ferred to great eminence by him, he depoſed his be- 
nefactor, and ſeized upon the Government. Another 
attempt of this kind happened in our on times, 
when Coppola conſpired againſt Ferdinand, King of 
Arragon, who had heaped ſo many favours upon him, 
and exalted him to ſuch a degree of power, that he 
ſeemed to be King himſelf in every thing but the 
name, but not content with that, he loſt his life by 
graſping at the crown. Now if ſucceſs may reaſon- 


ably be expected in any plot that is carried on by 
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great men againſt Princes, that ſurely is moſt likely 
to ſucceed, which 1s conducted by thoſe whoſe au- 
thority is almoſt equal to that of the Prince himſelf, _ 
and who have all the opportunities and conveniencies 
they can wiſh for: but that eagerneſs to become So- 
vereigns which induces them to form ſuch projects, 
blinds them when they come to put them in execu— 
tion: for, if they could conduct them with prudence 
and coolneſs, it would be impoſſible they ſhould mil 
carry. : - 
A Prince therefore, who would preſerve himfclf 
from ſuch dangers, ſhould be more upon his guard 
againſt thoſe whom he has honoured with the greateſt 
favours and authority, than thoſe whom he has moſt 
cruelly oppreſſed; the former have many oppor:u- 
nities of hurting him, but the latter can have few or 
none; and their motives are equal, ſince the deſire of 
reigning is at leaſt as ſtrong as that of revenge. He 
ought never to give ſuch a degree of power to any 
favourite, as to put him on a level with himſelf, but 
to leave an interval, as it were, and ſomething more 
to be wiſhed for; leſt, if he ſhould not be content 
with what he had, he ſhauld aſpire immediately to 
the crown; this caution being neglected, he mult be 
greatly befriended by fortune, if he does not meet 
with the ſame fate which the Princes did whom we 
have juſt now mentioned. But to reſume the order 
of our diſcourſe.— As thoſe that engage in Conſpi- 
racies muſt be great men, and have tree acceſs to 
their Prince, I ſhall ſay ſomething of the execution 
of ſuch undertakings, and the cauſes or circum- 
ſtances that contribute either to their ſucceſs or miſ- 
carriage. And ſince they are always attended with 
great danger, both before, and after, as well as at 
the time of executing, (as I have already ſaid) very 
few of them ſucceed; it being almoſt impoſſible 
that ſomething ſhould not happen, in one or other 
of theſe three periods, that muſt render them abor— 
tive. To begin with the firſt and moſt important. 
The Conſpirators muſt be very fortunate as well a 
4 artful, 
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artful, if their deſign is not diſcovered whilſt it is 
carrying on: as it eaſily may be, either by the infor- 
mation of ſome, or the ſuſpicion and conjectures of 
others. Now ſuch diſcoveries are owing cither to 
the want of fidelity or caution in the accomplices z 
the former of which may eaſily be accounted for, as 
ſuch deſigns are never communicated but to thoſe 

ou either have ſo much confidence in, that you think 
they will cheerfully run the riſque of their lives on 
your account, or are diſaffected to their Prince : and 
though ſuch a degree of fidelity may be found per- 
haps in one or two perſons, yet when the ſecret comes 
to be imparted to numbers, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould all prove true to you; for great indeed muſt 
be their affection, if the proſpect of danger, and 
the fear of death are not more powerful, Beſides 
men are often decetved in the friendſhip which they 
think others have for them; for they cannot be ſure 
of it, except they have ſufficiently tried them before; 
and experiments of this kind would certainly be very 
hazardous: and though you may have had ſome 
proofs of their fidelity in other things of truſt and 
importance, you are not upon that account to de- 
pend upon their fidelity in theſe matters, becauſe they 
are attended with infinitely more danger and terror. 
But if you build your hopes upon their diſaffection to 


their Prince; in this likewiſe you are liable to be 


fatally miſtaken: for as ſoon as you have opened 
your deſigns to ſuch people, you give them an op- 
portunity of obtaining his favour; and then ſurely 
their diſcontent muſt either be very great, or your 
influence over them exceeding powerful, if they 
continue any longer ſteddy to you. Hence it is, 
that ſo many conſpiracies have been diſcovered and 
nipped in the very bud; and that, when any one has 
been kept private a conſiderable time, it has been 
looked upon as next to a miracle; eſpecially where 
many were concerned in it; as there were in that of 
Piſo againſt Nero, and lately in that of the Pazzi 
againſt Lorenzo and Guiliano de' Medici at Florence; 
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ro which, above fifty perſons were privy, and yer 
it was not diſcovered till it came to be put in exe- 


cution. 


1 likewiſe hepa; that conſpiracies are ſometimes 
ditcovered from want of proper caution and dilcre- 
tion in the Confpirators ; ; that is, when any of them 
either chances to talk of their deſigns with ſo little 
reſerve, that they are overheard by a ſervant or ſome 
other perſon , as it happened to the ſons of Brutus, 
whote negotiations with Tarquin's Ambaſſadors were 
brought to light in that manner; or when they 
lichtly diſcloſe them to ſome carclels perſon whom 


They love; as Dymnus did, who having joined in a 
conſpiracy with Philvtas againſt Alexander the Great, 


inadvertently blabbed it out to Nicomachus, a boy 
he was fond of, who preſently carried it to Cebalinus 


his brother, and Cebalinus to the King. 


As to diſcoveries that ariſe from ſuſpicions and 
conjectutres, ve have an inftance in the i'1ſonian' con- 
ſpiracy againſt Nero: for Scevinus, one of the Con— 
ſpirators, having made his will the day before Nero 
was to have been diſpatched, ordered Melichius his 
freedman to whet an old ruſty dagger, made all his 
ſlaves free, diſtributed ſums of money amongſt them, 
and cavicd ſeveral bandages and pledgets for wounds 


to be got in readineſs : trom all which preparations, 


Melichius ſuſpecting that ſomething extraordinary 
was in hand, went and informed Nero of it, who 
cauſed Scevinus to be immediately apprehended, and 
then ſecured Narales, another of the Conſpirators, 


with whom he bad been ſcen talking in private for a 


long time the day before: and as they did not agree, 
when examined, in the account which they gave of 
that converſation, they were forced at laſt to diſcover 


the whole, by which all thoſe that had any ſhare in 
it were utterly ruined. It is impoſlible therefore to 


prevent diſcoveries being occaſioned, either by want 
of fidelity, prudence, or caution, whenever the ac- 
complices exceed the number of three or four : and 


* more than one of theſe ſhould be taken up on 


ſuſpicion, 


2 
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ſuſpicion, and examined, the whole muſt come our, 
Gnce they cannot poflibly apree in the ſame ſtory : 
one man indeed, if he is a perſon of great reſolution, 
may perhaps conceal his affociates ; but if they have 
not as much courage as himſelf, they will be apt to 
betray themlelves' by flying: for if there ſhould be 
| a deficiency of ſteaciineis and reſolution either in him 
| that is taken up, or in them that are at liberty, the 
conſpiracy muſt infallibly be diſcovered. There is 
indeed a very rare and uncommon example of fide- 
lity in thoſe that conſpired againſt Hieronymus, King 
of Syracuſe : for though, according to Livy, one of 
them, named T heodorus, was apprehended, and put 
| to the torture, he reſolutely concealed the names of 
| his accomplices, and accuſed ſome of the King's 
| friends ; ; whilit the other Conſpirators had ſuch con- 
fidence in the ourage and conltency of Theodorus, 
| that not fo much a ne of them either fled Gut of the 
| City, or betrayed the calt lign of fear. — Such are 
the difficul-ics that occur in formi ing a conſpiracy 
and conducting it to execution; but as there are 
| dangers, there are allo ſome ways of guarding againſt 
them. 

| The firſt, the ſafeſt, and perhaps, the only one, is 
not to give your accomplices time to diſcover you 
| for which purpole, they ſhould ot be made privy to 
your deſign til it is upon the very point ot execution. 
| Thoſe that obſerve this rule will at leaſt eſcape the 
| dangers that may happen whilit the. plot is carrying 
on, and very often all others, for we may venture to 
| aficm, that all the conſpiracies that have been thus 
conducted, have ſucceeded ; and that it is in any wiſe 
man's power to act in the lame manner. Let two or 
three examples ſuffice. Nelematus not being able to 
bear with the tyranny of Ariſtotimus, King of Epirus, 
aſſembled ſeveral relations and friends in his own 
houſe, and exhorting them to deliver their country, 
ſome of them deſired time to conſider of it, and 
make neceſſary preparations for ſuch an undertaking 
"poo which, he ordered his ſcrvants to lock the doors, 
and 
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ealily introduce ſome of his friends whilſt Nero wa 
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and proteſted chat if they would not take an oath to 
proceed directly to execution, he would deliver them 
all up priſoners to Ariſtotimus : being terrified with 
theſe menaces, they all took the oath, and following 


him, immediately fell upon the Tyrant, and happily 


recovered their liberties by the conduct of Nelematus, 
The next is of one of the Magi, who had got pol. 
ſeſſion of the Kingdom of Perſia by artifice ; but the 
cheat being diſcovered by Ortanus, a Nobleman of 
that Kingdom, he privately conferred with fix other 
great men, and conjured them to aſſiſt him to kill 
the Uſurper, and ſet their country free: ſome of 


them however ſceming rather ſcrupulous about the 
matter, and defiring further time to conſider. of it, 


Darius (one of the ſix whom he had called together) 
got up and faid, „Either reſolve to do it inſtantly, 
or L will inform againſt you all ;” which had ſuch an 
effect upon them, that without any further delay or 
heſitation, they unanimouſly determined to concur 
with him, and ſucceeded in the enterprize. The 
method which the Etolians took to rid themſelves of 
Nabis, the Tyrant of Sparta, was not unlike the two 
examples juſt quoted : for they ſent Alexamenes, 


one of their Citizens, with thirty horſe and two hun- 


dred foot, as auxiliaries; but communicated the ſe- 
cret to Alexamenes alone, whoſe commands they or 
dered all the reſt to obey on penalty of perpetual ex- 


ile. Alexamenes accordingly marched to Sparta; 
and not communicating his commiſſion to any one 


till he had an opportunity of executing it, ſoon found 


means to diſpatch the Tyrant. In this manner all the 


perſons abovementioned eſcaped the dangers that uſu- 
ally occur, in bringing conſpiracies to maturity; and 
others may likewiſe ſucceed by the ſame precaution, 
which is in every one's power, as I ſhall ſhew from 


the example of Piſo, whom I have mentioned before. 


Piſo was a man of great diſtinction, and in ſuch con- 
fidence with Nero, that the latter went frequently 10 
ſup with him in his gardens; he therefore, might 


there, 
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there, and fuch only as he knew to be men of reſolu- 
tion, and fit for an undertaking of that kind: after 
which, he might have communicated to them his de- 
ſign of aſſaſlinating the Emperor immediately, and 
prevalled upon them to aſſiſt in the affair, when they 
had not time to demur, and the opportunity was ſo 
fair, that it was impoſſible it ſnould miſcarry. And 


if we conſider other conſpiracies, we ſhall find that 


there have not been many which might not have been - 
ſucceſsfully conducted in ſome ſuch a manner; but 
as few men are ſufficiently converſant either in Hiſ- 
tory, or the affairs of the world, they often are guilty 
of great errors; eſpecially in undertakings of ſo 
extraordinary a nature as thoſe we are ſpeaking of. 

A plot then ſhould never be communicated till it 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary, and is ripe for execu— 
tion; and in that-caſe, it ſhould be communicated to 


one man only, who has either ſufficiently convinced 


you of his fidelity by many repeated trials, or has 
had as much provocation to conſpire as yourſelf; for 


it is an eaſier matter to find one man that will be 


faithful to you than a number, and conſequently 
there muſt be leſs danger of being diſcovered. Be- 
ſides, if he ſhould betray you, you will even in that 
caſe have a better chance to ſave yourſelf, than when 
more are concerned: for I have heard wiſe men ſay, 
that you may truſt one perſon with any ſecret, pro- 
vided you give nothing under your hand, which may 
afterwards be produced in evidence againſt you, which 
ought moſt carefully to be avoided ; becauſe in that 
caſe the poſitive denial of one man, will have as much 
weight as the affirmation of another: but if your 
own hand-writing appears againſt you, you are un- 
done, as there can be no ſtronger teſtimony of your 

guilt. Plautianus having formed a deſign to kill the 
Emperor Severus and his Son Antoninus, communi— 

cated the affair to Saturninus, one of the Tribunes; 


| Who, inſtead of concurring with him, reſolved to dif- 


cover it to the Emperor: but as he was afraid that 
when he came to make good his charge, Plautianus 
would 
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would meet with more credit than himſelf, he deſired 
to have the particulars of the matter in writing to 
conſider of; that ſo there might be no doubt con. 
cerning the truth of his information. Plautianus 
therefore, blinded by ambition, raſhly gave him the 
Particulars he demanded in his own hand writing, 
which afterwards ſerved to convict him * : whereas, 
without that proof and ſome other circumſtances to 
confirm it, he would haye baffled the Tribune, as he 
boldly and poſitively aſſerted his innocence : fron 
whence it appears that there is ſome ſecurity again 
the accuſation of one perſon only, when a man can- 
not be convicted by his own writing, or ſome other 
ſtrong and circumitantial proofs, which he ought to 
guard againſt with particular care. In the Pitonian 
conſpiracy a woman was concerned whoſe name waz 
Epicharis, and who had been one of Nero's miſtreſſes 
This woman finding it neceſſary to draw a certain 
Captain of Nero's guards into the plot, acquainted 
him with the affair, but concealed the names of the 
conſpirators : ſo that although the Captain betrayed 
her, and informed Nero of the deſign, ſhe denied it 
with ſuch firmneſs that the Emperor was confounded, 
and ſhe eſcaped with impunity. Whoever then im- 
parts a ſecret of this kind to. one man only, and that 
too by word of mouth, has but two things to fear: 
the firſt is, that he may voluntarily inform agaiaft 
him; and the next, that he may do it when appre- 
hended upon ſome ſuſpicion or diſcovery of his own 
actions, and be forced to accuſe him by torture : in 
both which caſes he may in ſome meaſure defend 
himſelf; for in one, he may inſiſt that it is owing to 
private malice in the informer; and in the other, he 
may alledge that the accuſation is falſe and extorted 
by the extremity of pain. It is beſt however either 
not to truſt any one at all with ſuch a deſign, till it 
is ready for execution, and to imitate the example of 
thoſe whom we have mentioned above; or, if it 


* In this manner Catiline likewiſe was convicted. 


ſhould 
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ſhould become neceflary to communicate your inten- 
tions ſooner, not to admit of more than one accom- 
plice; for if there be ſome danger even in this, there 
is certainly much more in having many. Such is 
the conduct generally obſerved by thoſe who find that 
if they do not kill their Prince he will certainly kill 
them; in which caſe, the neceſſity is ſo urgent that 
they have nothing to do but to provide immediately 


| for their own ſafety : : and theſc ſudden refolntions are 


commonly ſucceſsful, as may appear from the two 


following examples, 


The perſons in whom the Emperor Commodus put 


| moſt confidence were Letus and Hlectus, two Caps 


tains of the Prætorian bands, and Marcia, his favou-— 
rite Miſtreſs. But as they ſometimes took the liberty 
to repreſent to him how much he debaſed both him- 
ſelf and his authority by his ſcandalous courſe of 
life, he reſolved to put them to death; in conſequence 


| of which, he wrote down their names, and thoſe of 


ſome others whom he deſigned to have diſpatched the 
enſuing night, upon a piece of paper, which he laid 
under his pillow : but going out of his apartment to 


| bathe, a boy whom he was fond of happening to be 


left behind, who finding the paper, carried It into an- 
other room, Where he was met by Marcia, who took 
it out of his hand and read it. Upon which, ſhe 
immediately ſent tor Letus and Electus, and ac- 


| quainting them with the danger they were in, they 


murcered the emperor that very evening. The next 
inſtance relates to Antoninus Caracalla : ; who. being 


in Meſopotamia with his army, had appointed Ma— 


crinus his Lieutenant, a man more converſant in ci- 
vil intrigues than military affairs. And as the Em— 


| peror, like all bad Princes, was conſcious of his own 
| demerits, and ſuſpected that ſome conſpiracy was 


ing againſt him, he wrote to his friend Macernia- 

nus at Rome. deliring him to conſult the Aſtrologecs 
upon this ſubject, and to let him koow their anſwer. 
In anſwer to which, Maternianus tent him word that 
he had eren his orders, and chat the Aſtrologers 
laid 


* 
* 
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ſaid Macrinus aſpired to the Empire: but as the let 
ter fell into the hands of Macrinus inſtead of the 
Emperor, and the Lieutenant perceiving he muſt ei. 
ther kill his Maſter, before he could receive any other 
letters from Rome, or be killed himſelf, ordered Mat. 
tialis, a Centurion who was firmly attached to hi 
Intereſts, (and whoſe brother Caracalla had put to 
death but a few days before) to diſpatch him ; which 
he accordingly did without any difficulty or oppoſi- 
tion. We fee then, that when the neceſſity is ſo 
preſſing that it allows no time for deliberation, it has 
the ſame effect with the method taken by Nelematus 
to diſpatch the Tyrant of Epirus: we likewiſe ſee the 
truth of what I laid down in the beginning of this 
diſcourſe, viz. that threats are more prejudicial to 
Princes, and occaſion more dangerous conſpiracies, 
than the actual commiſſion of violence: upon which 
account, a Prince ought ſtudiouſly to avoid making 
uſe of them; and either to careſs thoſe whom he {ul 
pects, and make them his friends by kind and bene- 
ficent meaſures; or to ſecure himſelf againſt them 
ſome other way; but never to reduce them to ſuch x 
deſperate fituation, that they muſt either kill him or 

be killed themſelves. ; 5 
As to the dangers which attend the execution of a 
plot, they ariſe either from ſome ſudden change in 
the plan and order of it, or from want of courage in 
thoſe that are to ſtrike the finiſhing ſtroke, or from 
ſome blunder, or laſtly, from doing things by halves, 
and leaving ſome of thoſe alive, who were marked 
out for ſlaughter. With regard to the firſt, there 1: 
nothing that occaſions ſo much confuſion and per- 
plexity in any buſineſs as an unforeſeen change in the 
firſt eſtabliſhed plan; and if theſe ſudden alterations 
are prejudicial in all cafes, they muſt be particularly 
ſo in military operations, and in ſuch enterprizes 3 
we are now ſpeaking of : for in affairs of this nature, 
nothing is more neceſſary than that every man ſhould 
| know the part he is to act, that he may thoroughly 
prepare himſelf for it: becauſe when men have —_ 
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duly conſidered theſe matters with themſelves and 
dwelt upon them ſome time, and determined to pro- 
ceed, they muſt of neceſſity be embarraſſed to ſuch a 
degree by any variation of orders at the moment of 
execution, that every thing will be turned upſide 
down, and all their deſigns entirely defeated, It is 
therefore much better to proceed according to. the 
plan firſt eſtabliſhed, though it may be attended with 
ſome 1nconveniencies, than to run into more and 
greater embarraſſments by reverſing it, which muſt 
be the caſe when the neceſſity is urgent, and the time 
for action near at hand; but when there is ſufficient 
opportunity to alter your meaſures, and lay a new 
ſcheme, you may change them as you think proper. 
The Conlpiracy in which the Pazzi engaged againſt 
Lorenzo and Giuliano de' Medici at Florence, is freſn 
in every one's memory. According to the firſt de- 
ſign they were to. be invited to dine with the Cardinal 
of St. George, and there to be aſſaſſinated. In this 
plot, every man had his particular part aſgned him; 
ſome were appointed to kill them, ſome to ſeize upon 
the Palace, and others to ſcour the ſtreets, and excite 
the people to take up arms for the recovery of their 
tiberties. But whilſt the Pazzi, the Medici, and the 
Cardinal were attending a ſolemn ſervice in the Cas» 
thedral, the Conſpirators received intelligence that 
Giuliano could not dine with the Cardinal at the time 
appointed: upon which, they aſſembled together and 
reſolved to murder them in the Church. Bur this 
entirely diſconeerted their plan; for Giovanni Battiſta 
da Monteſecco, who was to have been one of the 
perſons that were to ſtab the Medici, peremptorily 
refuſed to do jt in the Church: ſo that they were 
forced to employ others, who not having time to 
compoſe themſelves ſufficiently for ſuch an action, 
were guilty of ſo many blunders, that they all pe- 

riſned in the attempt. : 3 
Want of courage at che time of executing proceeds 
either from reverence to the perſon that is to be diſ- 
patched, or baſeneſs and pulillanimity in the Confpi- 
N ratots: 
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rators : for the preſence and Majeſty of ſome Princes 
inſpire the beholders with a fort of reverential awe and 
veneration, which either damp the reſolution or mol- 
lify the reſentment of their enemies. When Marius 
was taken by the Minturnians, a Slave was fent to put 
him to death in priſon: but when the wretch came to 
execute his commiſſion, he was ſo {truck with the pre- 
ſence of ſo great a man, and the remembrance of his 
actions, that his heart failed him, and he had not the 
courage to kill him. Now it the preſence of a man 
in priſon, in diſtreſs and miſery, had ſuch an effect; 
that of a Prince attended by his Courtiers and all the 
omp of Royalty, muſt certainly ſtrike an awe into 
the boldeſt and ſoften the hardeſt heart. A conſpiracy 
being formed againſt Sitalcis King of Thrace, a day 
was fixed for putting it in execution : but when the 
accomplices met at the place where he then reſided, 
not' one of them offering to move, they all returned 
without making any attempr, blaming each other, 
without being able to aſſign any reaſon for not having 
executed their deſign, The ſame thing happened to 
them ſeveral times atterwards : ſo chat the Conſpiracy 
being diſcovered, they were all put to death, after 
they had had ſo many opportunities of killing their 
Prince. Alphonſo Duke of Ferrara had two brothers 
who conſpired againſt him, and were joined by one 
Giannes, a Prieſt and ſinging man in the Duke's Cha- 
pel : and though this man had often at their requeſt 
brought the Duke into their Company, and giwen 
them an opportunity of aſſaſſinating him, yet neither 
of them having the heart to attempt it, they were 
diſcovered, and puniſhed as they juſtly deſerved, Now 
this irreſolution in conſpirators arites either from the 
reverence with which the preſence of a Prince inſpires 
them, or from his courteſy and affability which takes 
off the edge of their revenge. But the blunders and 
miſcarriages which often happen in the execution of 
conſpiracies are owing either to raſhneſs or terror, 
both which blind the underſtanding and occaſion ſuch 
a hurry and trepidation of Spirit, that they make 4 
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both ſay and do things which they ought not. Livy, 


ſpeaking of Alexamenes the Etolian, who delivered 


his country from the Tyranny of Nabis the Spartan, 
ſays, that when he had opened his deſign to his Sol- 
diers, and was juſt going to put it in execution, **col- 
legit & ipſe animum, confuſum tantæ cogitatione rei; 
he collected his Spirits together, which had been in 


ſome meaſure diſconcerted, by reflecting upon the 


execution of ſo great a deſign :” and indeed it is al- 
moſt impoſſible that any one, though ever ſo reſolute 
and accuſtomed to bloodſhed, ſhould be altogether 
calm and unmoved upon ſuch occaſions It is neceſ- 
ſary therefore in undertakings of this kind to make 
uſe of men that have been ſufficiently hardened and 
tried, and to truſt no others, how courageous ſoever 
they may be accounted: for no man can anſwer even 


for his own reſolution, if he has not thoroughly prov- 


ed it before ; for the confuſion he muſt naturally be 
in at ſuch a time may either make him drop the dag- 
ger out of his hand, or ſay ſomething which may have 
the ſame effect. Lucilla, Siſter to Commodus, hav- 
ing ſpirited up Quintianus to kill her brother, he 
waited for him as he came to the Amphitheatre, and - 


ftepping up towards him with a drawn dagger in his 


hand, told him © the Senate had ſent him that :” upon 
which, he was immediately ſeized before he could 
get near enough to ſtab him. Antonio da Volterra 
being fixed upon to kill Lorenzo de Medici, cried 
out, as he advanced towards him, (Hah Traitor !) 
which proved the preſervation of Lorenzo, and the 
ruin of the conſpiracy. ; 
If then the event of conſpiracies is very precarious 
when they are directed againſt one man only, it mult 
of neceſſity be much more ſo when they are directed 
againſt two; indeed in ſuch a caſe it would be folly 
to entertain the leaſt expectation of ſucceſs: for to 
execute ſuch an enterprize in two different places at 
the ſame time is next to impoſſible : and if it is at- 
tempted at different times, one will defeat the other; 
lo that conſpiring againſt one Prince is a doubtful, 
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dangerous, and imprudent undertaking; but to con- 
ſpire againſt two at the ſame time, muſt either be 
downright folly or madneſs; and was it not out of 
the great opinion I have of the Author, I could not 
believe what Herodian ſays of Plautianus, when he 
tells us that he ordered one ſingle Centurion, whoſe 
name was Saturninus, to aſlaſſinate both Severus and 
Antoninus, though they lived in different places : for 


it ſeems ſo ſtrange and ſo inconſiſtent with reaſon and 


common ſenſe, that nothing but the authority of ſo 


noble an Hiſtorian could ever perſuade me to give any 


credit to it. In a conſpiracy that was formed by 
ſome young Athenians againſt the two Tyrants Dio- 
cles and Hippias, the former was killed, but the latter 
eſcaped and revenged his death. Chiones and Leo- 
nides, two of Plato's diſciples, conſpired againſt Clear- 
chus and Satirus, Tyrants of Heraclea, and diſpatched 
Clearchus, but Satirus ſaved himſelf, and puniſhed 
the Conſpirators, and the Pazzi, whom we have fo 
often mentioned, killed Giuliano de' Medici only. A 
man therefore ought caretully to avoid engaging in a 
conſpiracy againſt more than one perſon at the ſame 
time ; otherwiſe he will neither do himſelf, nor his 
friends, nor his country, any ſervice, but probably 
much prejudice, as thoſe that eſcape will afterwards 
become more tyrannical and inſupportable, which 
was the conſequence of the abovementioned conpira- 
cies at Florence, Athens, and Heraclea. The ſucceſs 
indeed of that conſpiracy in which Pelopidas engaged 
to ſet the Thebans free, was wonderful, becauſe he 
had all manner of difficulties and dangers to encoun- 
ter; and yet he ſurmounted them all: for inſtead of 


two Tyrants, he had ten to deal with; he was ſo far 


from being a favourite, or having free acceſs to them, 
that he was in baniſhment : nevertheleſs he found 
means not only to get admiſſion into Thebes, but to 


kill the Tyrants, and reſtore the liberties of his coun- 


try: but this could not have been effected without 
the aſſiſtance and co-operation of Charon, one of the 
Tyrant's Counſellors, who let him into the City, and 
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furniſhed him with an opportunity of executing his 
deſigns. It would be very dangerous however for any 
man to build upon the ſucceſs of this conſpiracy ; 
which indeed was almoſt miraculous, and is men— 
tioned by all writers that ſpeak of it, as aot only a 
rare, but almoſt unexampled event. 

Conſpiracies are Jikewife ſometimes defeated when 
they are juſt upon the point of execution, by ſome 


groundlels ſuſpicion, or unexpected accident. The 


very morning that Brutus and the other Conlpirators 
were to aſſaſſinate Julius Cæſar, it happened that the 
latter had a long converſation with Popilius Lenas, 


one of their accomplices ; which being obſerved by 


the reſt, they ſuſpected he had diſcovered their delign 
to Czar: upon which, they determined not to wait 
till Cæſar came into the Senate, but to kill him 1m- 
mediately : and they would actually have done it, if 
they had not diſcoyered that they had no reafon for 
ſuch a ſuſpicion, by obſerving that there was no alter- 
ation in his countenance after the converſation was 
ended. Such ſuſpicions then ought to be well weigh- 


ed and conſidered ; eſpecially as they are very com- 


mon : for when a man who knows himſelf guilty ſees 
people talking together, he naturally imagines they 
are talking of him; and ſometimes a word or two 
overheard by chance (though ſpoken with a very dif— 
ferent intention) throws him into an alarm, as he 
thinks they allude to his affair : the uſual conſequence 
of which is, that he either diſcovers it by running 
away, or defeats it by too precipitate an exccution 


eſpecially if he has many accomplices. 


As to accidents, they are ſo various, 05 . 
ſo ſudden and unexpected, that no certain rule can 
be laid down how to prevent them. Let it ſuffice 


then to give an inſtance of one only, and to warn nen 


to guard againſt them as well as they can. Julio Be- 


lanti of Siena (whom we have mentioned before) was 


ſo provoked at Pandolpho, who had firſt given him 
his daughter in marriage, and then taken her away 
from him, that he reſolved to murder him: and as 


OI Pandolpho 
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Pandolpho went every day by his door to ſee one of 


his relations that was ſick, the other, having got a 


parcel of armed men at his own houſe for that purpoſe, 


placed one of them to watch at a window and give 


him notice when Pandolpho came by. Burt it hap- 
pened when Pandolpho drew near the houſe, and the 
man had given Julio notice of it, that he met an ac- 
quaintance who ſtopped him; and his attendants 
going forwarcs, and hearing a great buſtle and noiſe of 
arms in the hovie, diſcovered the deſign ; ſo that Pan- 
dolpho eſcaped, and Julio and his accomplices were 


forced to fly their country: all which was owing to 


the accidental meeting of Pandolpho and his friend. 
But as accidents are ſudden and unexpected, as well 
as various, no particular remedy can be preſcribed: 
all that a man can do, is to conſider what is moſt 
likely to happen, and to make the beſt proviſion 


againſt it that lies in his power. 


It now remains to ſay ſomething of what i is to be 
apprehended after a Conſpiracy has actually been 
carried into execution: and in that cafe there is lit- 
tle or nothing to be feared, except ſome are left alive 
that may revenge the death of the Prince who has 


been killed; as his brothers, ſons, or others who have 


a right to ſucceed him in the Government, Now this 
is generally owing either to want of proper care in the 
Conſpirators, or to ſome of the reaſons which we have 


already given: as it happened in the Caſe of Gio- 


vanni Lampognano and his accomplices; who having 
killed the Duke of Milan, left his Son and two bro- 
thers alive, who afterwards revenged his death *: 

and indeed there is ſomething to be faid in favour of 
Conſpirators in ſuch caſes; as it is not always in their 
power to prevent it; but when it proceeds from their 
own imprudence or want of due care, they have no 
excuſe. Some of the inhabitants of Forli having 


murdered their Prince Count Girolamo, ſeized his 


Counteſs Catharina and two of his children; but not 


* See the Hiſtory of Florence, book vii. towards the end. 
thinking 
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thinking themſelves ſecure, except they could get 
poſſeſſion of the Caſtle, which the Governor refuſed 
to deliver up, the Counteſs told them, that if they 
would let her go to him, ſhe would make him ſur— 
render immediately ; and that ſhe would leave her 
children with them as hoſtages for the performance 
of her promiſe : upon which, they ſuffered her to go. 


But as ſoon as ſhe was in the Caſtle, ſhe got upon the 


walls, and not only reproached them moſt bitterly 
with the murder of her huſband, but threatened to 
take the ſevereſt revenge that lay in her power: and 
to convince them that ſhe was not to be reſtrained 
from it by any affection to her children, ſhe ſo far 
forgot the modeſty of her Sex, that ſhe pulled up her 
cloaths, and told them ſhe was ſtill young enough to 
have more: ſo that the Conſpirators perceiving their 
error when it was too late, and not knowing what 
other courſe to take, were forced to leave their coun- 
try and ſpend the reſt of their lives in exile x. But 
of all the dangers that may happen after the execution 
of a plot, that which is moſt to be dreaded and moſt _ 
difficult to avoid, 1s, when the Prince that is killed 
was much beloved by his Subjects; for then it is im- 
poſſible for the Conſpirators to ſave themſelves : as 
may appear from the death of Julius Cæſar, which 


| was ſoon revenged by the Roman people, becauſe they 


adored his memory; for the Conſpirators being dri- 
ven out of the City and ſcattered about the world, 
ſome of them periſhed in ons manner, and ſome in 
another, | 

Conſpiracies againſt a Republican Government are 


not attended with ſo much danger to the accomplices 
as thoſe againſt Princes: for in conducting them the 


riſque is not ſo great, and in executing them it ĩs but 


equal, and after that there is none at all. In con- 


ducting them the danger is not ſo great, becauſe any 
ſubject may aſpire to the Government, and lay his 
ſchemes without communicating them to any one : 


® Sce the ſame Hiſtory, towards the end of book viii. 
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after which, if they are not fruſtrated by ſome new 


law, he muſt neceſſarily ſucceed; and if they are, he 


has nothing to do but to wait for another opportunity 
and to take different meaſures. This however is to 
be underſtood only of a Republic that is become in 


ſome degree corrupt: for in one that is not ſo, there 


an be no hopes of ſucceſs in ſuch deſigns, as there 
is nothing either to occaſion or encourage them; and 
therefore no individual will harbour any thoughts of 
that kind. But in thoſe that are corrupt, there are 
many ways and means by which a Subject may aſpire 
to Sovereignty without expoſing himſelf to any great 
danger: for 1n the firſt place, all Republics are not 
only more rardy and phlegmatic in their operations 
than Princes, but likewiſe more free from ſuſpicion, 
and conſequently not ſo much upon their guard; and 
in the next, they ſhew more tenderneſs and reſpect to 
their great men, which makes them bolder and more 
enterprizing. Every body that has read the Hiſtory 
of Catiline's conſpiracy written by Salluſt, muſt re- 


member that Catiline not only continued in Rome 


after the conſpiracy was diſcovered, but came into the 
Senate, and inſulted both the Senators and the Con- 
ſul: and that after he had left the City and was at 
the head of an army, Lentulus and the reſt of the 
Conſpirators would not have been taken up, if the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of their guilt had not appeared from 
Letters i in their own hand-writing ; ſuch was the lenity 
with which that Commonwealth treated its Subjects. 
Hanno, a Citizen of very great power and authority 
in Carthage, deſigning to make himſelf Sovereign of 
it, invited the whole Senate to a great entertainment 
which he had made' to celebrate the marriage of his 
daughter, with an intention to poiſon them and to 
ſeize upon the government ; and though his deſign 
was diſcovered, the Senate did not think fit to in- 
flict any puniſhment upon him ; but contented them- 


ſelves with making a Law to reſtrain the expences of 


ſuch feaſts for the future : which ſhews what regard 


they had for Citizens of his diſtinction. It is true 


the 
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the execution of a Conſpiracy againſt the liberty of 

one's country, is attended with many great difficulties 
and dangers: becauſe it ſeldom happens that a perſon 
who conſpires againſt ſuch numbers of people, has 
ſtrength enough to inſure ſucceſs; for it is not every 


one that has an army at command, as Julius Cæſar, 


Agathocles, Cleomenes, and ſome others had; by the 
aſſiſtance of which, they preſently enſlaved their 


country, without either difficulty or danger. But 


others who have no army to ſupport them, and yet 
aſpire to Sovereignty, muſt either have recourſe to 
artifice, or call in foreign aſſiſtance: of the former 
caſe we have an inſtance in the conduct of Piſiſtratus 
the Athenian, who having made himſelf very popular 
by the victory which he had gained over the Mega- 
rians, appeared in public one day all over blood, and 
pretended that he had been wounded and otherwiſe 
abuſed by ſome of the Nobility, out of the envy they 
bore him; upon which account, he deſired a guard 
might be allowed him for the ſecurity of his perſon: 
which being granted, he availed himſelf of it in ſuch 
a manner, that he ſoon became abſolute. Pandol- 
pho Petrucci, at his return to Siena with ſome others 
who had been baniſhed from thence, was made Cap- 
tain of the palace-guards, a poſt which was thought 
to be of ſo little conſequence that ſeveral had refuſed 
it : nevertheleſs, he acquired ſuch a degree of autho- 
rity and reputation in a ſhort time, by the command 
which he had over thoſe guards, that at laſt he ſeized 
upon the Government. Many others likewiſe, by 
ſuch arts, have ſucceeded in the ſame manner, with- 
out expoling themſelves to much danger. Bur thoſe 
who have endeavoured to overturn the conſtitution of 
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after which, if they are not fruſtrated by ſome new 
law, he muſt neceſſarily ſucceed; and if they are, he 
has nothing to do but to wait for another opportunity 
and to take different meaſures. This however is to 
be underſtood only of a Republic that is become in 
ſome degree corrupt: for in one that is not ſo, there 
can be no hopes of ſucceſs in ſuch deſigns, as there 
is nothing either to occaſion or encourage them; and 
therefore no individual will harbour any thoughts of 
that kind. But in thoſe that are corrupt, there are 
many ways and means by which a Subject may aſpire 
to Sovereignty without expoſing himſelf to any great 
danger: for in the firſt place, all Republics are not 
only more tardy and phlegmatic in their operations 
than Princes, but likewiſe more free from ſuſpicion, 
and conſequently not fo much upon their guard; and 
in the next, they ſhew more tenderneſs and reſpect to 
their great men, which makes them bolder and more 
enterprizing, Every body that has read the Hiſtory 
of Catiline's conſpiracy written by Salluſt, muſt re- 
member that Catiline not only continued in Rome 
after the conſpiracy was diſcovered, but came into the 
Senate, and inſulted both the Senators and the Con- 
ſul: and that after he had left the City and was at 
the head of an army, Lentulus and the reſt of the 
Conſpirators would not have been taken up, if the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of their guilt had not appeared from 
Letters in their own hand-writing ; ſuch was the lenity 
with which that Commonwealth treated its Subjects. 
Hanno, a Citizen of very great power and authority _ 
in Carthage, deſigning to make himſelf Sovereign of 
it, invited the whole Senate to a great entertainment 
which he had made to celebrate the marriage of his 
daughter, with an intention to poiſon them and to 
{eize upon the government; and though his deſign 
was diſcovered, the Senate did not think fit to in- 
flict any puniſhment upon him; but contented them- 
elves with making a Law to reſtrain the expences of 
frck feaſts for the future: which ſhews what regard 
they had for Citizens of his diſtinction. It is or 5 
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the execution of a Conſpiracy againſt the liberty of 
one's country, is attended with many great difficulties 
and dangers : becauſe it ſeldom happens that a perſon 
who conſpires againſt ſuch numbers of people, has 
ſtrength enough to inſure ſucceſs; for it is not every 
one that has an army at command, as Julius Cæſar, 
Agathocles, Cleomenes, and ſome others had; by the 
aſſiſtance of - which, they preſently enſlaved their 
country, without either difficulty or danger. But 
others who have no army to ſupport them, and yet 
aſpire to Sovereignty, muſt either have recourſe to 
artifice, or call in foreign aſliſtance : of the former 
caſe we have an inſtance in the conduct of Piſiſtratus 
the Athenian, who having made himſelf very popular 
by the victory which he had gained over the Mega- 
rians, appeared in public one day all over blood, and 
pretended that he had been wounded and otherwiſe 
abuſed by ſome of the Nobility, out of the envy they 
bore him; upon which account, he deſired a guard 
might be allowed him for the ſecurity of his perſon : 
which being granted, he availed himſelf of it in ſuch 
2 manner, that he ſoon became abſolute. Pandol- 


pho Petrucci, at his return to Siena with ſome others 


who had been baniſhed from thence, was made Cap- 
tain of the palace-guards, a poſt which was thought 
to be of ſo little conſequence that ſeveral had refuſed 
it : nevertheleſs, he acquired ſuch a degree of autho- 
rity and reputation in a ſhort time, by the command 
which he had over thoſe guards, that at laſt he ſeized 
upon the Government. Many others likewiſe, by 
ſuch arts, have ſucceeded in the ſame manner, with- 
out expoſing themſelves to much danger. Bur thoſe 
who have endeavoured to overturn the conſtitution of 
the country, either by dint of their own ſtrength, or 
calling in foreign aſſiſtance, have ſucceeded accord- 
ingly as they were befriended by fortune. Catiline 
periſhed in the attempt : Hanno, having failed in 
his deſign to poiſon the Senate, armed ſeveral thou- 
lands of his partizans, but they were all killed roge- 
ther with their Chief. Some of the principal Citizens 
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of Thebes who had conſpired againſt their Country, 
called in a Spartan army to their aid, and made them- 
ſelves Tyrants over it: ſo that if we examine the 
event of all the Conſpiracies which men have engaged 
in againſt their Country, we. ſhall find that few or 
none have been cruſhed whilſt they were forming ; 
but that the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of them all has 
wholly depended upon the execution; which being 
once over, the Conſpirators are ſubject to no other 
dangers than thoſe that are naturally incident to-a ty- 
rannical government: againſt which, there are no 
other means to ſecure one's ſelf but thoſe which have 
been already mentioned. 50 

This is all that I have to ſay of Conſpiracies: and 
if 1 have ſpoken of thoſe only that are executed by 
the ſword, without taking any notice of ſuch as are 


attempted by poiſon, it is becauſe they are both con- 


ducted in the ſame manner, and have the ſame event. 
It is true indeed, that poiſoning is attended with more 
danger, and is more uncertain than the other; be- 
cauſe very few people have an opportunity of doing 
it, and therefore they muſt employ others that have, 
which makes it very hazardous. Beſides, the doſe may 
not prove mortal, as it happened in the attempt upon 
Commodus, who throwing the poiſon up which the 
Conſpirators had given him, they were forced to 
ſtrangle him. There is nothing therefore which 
Princes ought to dread ſo much as Conſpiracies; 
ſince they generally loſe either their life or their 
reputation by them: for if a Conſpiracy ſucceeds, 
they are killed; but if they diſcover it, and put the 
Conſpirators to death, it is often looked upon as a 
trick of ſtate, and a contrivance in the Prince to gra- 
tify either his avarice or his cruelty with the blood or 
eſtates of his Subjects. I cannot conclude this dil- 
courſe, however, without adviſing all Princes and 
Republics, upon the diſcovery of a Conſpiracy care- 
fully to examine into the nature of it, and to com- 
pare the ſtrength of the Conſpirators with their own, 
before they proceed to puniſh them ; and if they — 
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them many and powerful, not to take any notice of 
the matter, till they are ſufficiently able to cruſh them: 
otherwiſe, they muſt inevitably be ruined themſelves. 
They ſhould therefore have recourſe to diſſimulation 
upon ſuch occaſions; leſt the Conſpirators, when 
they find themſelves diſcovered, ſhould grow deſpe- 
rate and proceed directly to execution. The Romans 
having left two legions at Capua to defend it againſt 
the Samnites, the Commanders of thoſe forces formed 
a deſign to make themſelves maſters of that place *, 
which being diſcovered by the Romans, they ordered 
Rutilius, one of the Conſuls, to take proper care to 
prevent it. The Conſul therefore, in order to lull 
them into ſecurity, gave out that the Senate in- 
tended to keep them there a conſiderable time : which 
report being credited, they thought they had no oc- 
calion to be over haſty in the execution of their deſign, 
but might wait till they had a proper opportunity; 
ſo that they continued quiet till they perceived the 
Conſul was going to ſeparate them: upon which, they 
began to ſuſpect his intention, and finding they had 
no more time to loſe, they immediately ſeized upon 
the Government, An example very {ſuitable to our 

purpole : for, on one hand, we ſee hereby how tardy 
men are in ſuch affairs whilſt they think themſelves 
ſecure, and have time enough to put them in execu- 
tion: and on the other, how active and vigorous when 
the neceſſity is urgent. Nor can either a Prince or a 
Republic that 1s deſirous to conceal their knowledge 
of a Conipiracy, act more prudently, than in artfully 
giving the Conſpirators reaſon to expect they ſhall 
have a fair opportunity of executing their deſigns at 
ſome certain time afterwards ; that ſo, whilſt they are 
waiting for it, he may have leiſure to provide for his 
| ſafety; and thoſe that have acted otherwiſe, have only 
haſtened their own ruin, like the Duke of Athens and 
Gulielmo de' Pazzi. For the Duke having ſeized 
upon the Government of Florence, and being inform- 


„ See book ii, chap. xx. of theſe Diſcourſes, 
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ed that a Conſpiracy was hatching againſt him, im- 
mediately cauſed one of the Conſpitators to be appre- 
hended, without making any enquiry into the nature 
of it: upon which, the reſt preſently took arms, and 
drove him out of 'the City . Much like this was 
the conduct off Gulielmo de' Pazzi, who being Com- 
miſſary for the Florentines in the Vale of Chiana, 

about the year 1301, and hearing that ſome perſons 

of Arezzo were conſpiring in favour of the Vitelli, to 
take that town from the Florentines, he weat thither 
himſelf in all haſte, and inſtead of conſidering the 
ſtrength of the Conſpirators, and comparing it with 
his own, or taking other proper meaſures to ſuppreſs 
them, he followed the advice of his fon, who was 
Biſhop of that place, and ordered one of them to be 
taken up; which ſo alarmed the others, that they 
inſtantly roſe upon him, and not only made him pri- 
ſoner, but intirely ſhook off the yoke of the Floren- 
tines. But when Conſpiracies are weak and in their 
intancy, they may, and ought to be ſuppreſſed as 
ſoon as poſſile: for it would be ſimple in that caſe to 
follow the examples either of the Duke of Athens, 
or Dion of Syracuſe, though indeed they acted very 
different parts upon ſuch an occaſion : for the former 
cauſed one of the Citizens of Florence to be put to 
death, who had acquainted him with a Conſpiracy that 
was carrying on againſt him; to ſhew that he had 
more confidence in the affection of the Florentines 


than to believe any ſuch thing: and the latter, in or- 


der to diſcover ſome perſons whom he ſuſpected of 
conſpiring againſt him, gave Calippus, one of his 
confidants, a commiſſion to join him, under a pre- 
_ tence of ſecret diſaffection and diſguſt. But both 
| theſe artifices proved of fatal conſequence to thoſe 
that made uſe of them: for the one not only deterred 
people from diſcovering any Conſpiracy, but encou- 
raged them to conſpire, and the other made Dion the 
occaſion of a conſpiracy againſt himſelf, which ended 
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in his ruin; for Calippus perceiving he might act 
with ſecurity under that commiſſion, availed himſeit 


of it in ſuch a manner, that he killed his maſter, and 
made himſelf King of Syracuſe. 


"= HAP. VII. 


rs 4 it comes to paſs that in changes of States from 
liberty to ſervitude, and from ſervitude to liberty, 


ſome are eſtected without violence or Bloodſbed; and 
others are attended with both, 


T may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, to many, that in 

the revolutions of States a free Government ſhould 
be ſometimes changed into a Tyranny, and Tyranny 
into a free Government, without any violence or blood- 
ſhed ; and at others, with great {laughter and confu- 
fion : of which we have many inſtances in Hiſtory. 
Thus when the Roman conſtitution was altered from 

a Regal to a Conſular Government, no perſon was 
Aale or otherwiſe oppreſſed except the Tarquins. 
This however may eaſily be accounted for, if we con- 
ſider, that when a State has been acquired by violence, 
many muſt have been injured, and of conſequence 
will endeavour to revenge themſelves upon the au— 
thors of their ſufferings, whenever any ſuch change 
happens; from whence much bloodſhed and tumult 
muſt naturally enſue. But when a Government has 
been eſtabliſhed by the general conſent of the peo- 
ple, and they afterwards think proper to diſſolve it, 
they have no occaſion to diſturb or ule violence to 
any one but thoſe whom they have placed at the head 
of it, Accordingly when the Tarquins were expelled 
Rome, and the Medici deprived of their authority at 
Florence in the year 1414, no other perſon what- 
loever was injured by it. Such changes therefore are 
not attended with much danger : bur thoſe that are 
effected by people who have been injured and depriv- 
ed of either their power or their Properties by the 
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uſurpation of their late Governors, and muſt conſe. 
quently be full of revenge, are always very terrible, 
Hiſtory abounds with examples of this ſort; to which 
J ſhall therefore refer the reader. 


CH A P. VIII. 


That ⁊obarver would change the form of a Govern. 
ment, ſhould duly 98 der the manners and diſpoſe tion 


of the people. 


Have already ſhewn elſewhere, that a bad Citizen 
cannot do much harm in a State that is not 'cor- 
rupted * ; a poſition, which (beſides the arguments 
there made uſe of to prove it) is fully confirmed by 
the examples of Spurius Caſſius and Manlius Capito- 
linus: the former of whom being an ambitious man, 


and endeavouring ta make himſelf popular at Rome, 


by favouring the Plebeians in the ſale of ſome lands 


which the Romans had taken from the Hernici, the 


Senate began to penetrate into his deſigns, and alarm. 
ed the people to ſuch a degree, that after he had ha- 


rangued them one day, and made them an offer of 


the money, for which the corn was ſold that had lately 
been imported from Sicily, they poſitively refuſed to 
accept of it, becauſe they looked upon it as the price 
of their liberties: whereas, if the people had been 
corrupt, they would not have refuſed the bribe, but 
have ſold their country, and made themſelves ſlaves. 


But the example of Manlius Capitolinus is ſtill more 


remarkable: from which we may ſee how ſoon the 
remembrance of all his excellent qualities, and the 
many great ſervices he had done his country, was 


extinguiſhed by his inordinate deſire of power, and the 


envy he bore to Camillus, who ſtood higher in the 
N of the people : for being blinded by his am- 


„see book i, of theſe Diſcourſes, chap. vii. xxxiv, lv, & alibi 
paſſim. 
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bition, and not content with a private ſtation, he en- 
deavoured to form a party, and to raiſe tumults in 
Rome, in oppoſition to the Senate, and the authority 
of the laws; without conſidering the diſpoſition of his 
Fellow-citizens, and how unfit they were to receive 
{ſuch impreſſions at that time. We may likewiſe ſee 
from hence, what a degree of perfection there was in 
the conſtitution of that Senate, and kow much virtue 
and integrity in the individuals: for when he was ac- 
cuſed, not ſo much as one of the Nobility offered to 
defend him, though they had always moſt ſtrenuouſly 
ſupported each other before, nor did any, even of his 
own relations, appear in his behalf: and notwith- 
ſtanding, it had always been cuſtomary for a man's 
friends and kinſmen to appear in mourning at thoſe 
times, and to ſhew all other ſigns of grief and dejec- 
tinn, in order to excite compaſſion, there was not the 
leaſt ſhew of any fuch thing. Nay, the Tribunes of 
the people, who conſtantly uſed to favour the cauſe 
of thoſe whom they thought friends to the public, 
eſpecially 1f they were perſecuted by the Nobility, 
joined heartily with the latter in this caſe againſt one 
whom they looked upon as a common enemy to them 
both : and though the people were at all times ready 
enough to ſupport their own rights, and to thwart the 
Nobility, and had allo a great regard for Manlius 
yet when the Tribunes cited him to appear before 
them, and referred his cauſe to their judgment, they 
condemned him to die, without the leaſt conſideration 
of its former merits. This example is a moſt evident 
proof of the rigid and uncorrupted virtue which at 
that time was to be found in all the different ranks of 
people in the Roman Commonwealth: for though 
Manlius was a man of very eminent worth, and had 
done both his country and many private perſons great 
and ſingular ſervices, yet not ſo much as one of his 
Fellow- citizens appeared in his favour when he was 
arraigned as a Criminal: for, as the love of their 
country was more powerful than any other confidera- 
tion, and they were more affected by the preſent dan- 


ger, 
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ger, than the memory of his paſt actions, they choſe 


rather to ſecure their liberties by putting him to death, 
than to ex poſe them to any hazard by ſaving his life: 


©. hunc exitum habuit vir, niſi in Tibera civitate natus 
eſſet, memorabilts : (ſays Livy,) ſuch was the fate of 
a man, who would have made himſelf illuſtrious, if 


he had not been born in a free State.” 
We may therefore obſerve, in the firſt place, that 


whoever affects power and authority, muſt take a very 
different courſe to obtain it in a corrupt State, from 


that which is to be followed in one that is not ſo: and 
in the next, that men-ought to conſider the temper of 
the times, and conform to them in all their undertak. 
ings, but eſpecially in great deſigns : for thoſe that 
oppoſe the current of the times, either through indif- 
cretion, or natural inclination, are generally unforty- 
nate, and meet with very different ſucceſs in theit 
enterprizes, irom what others experience who accom- 


modate themſelves to it. If Manlius had been born 
in the days of Marius and Sylla, when the Romans 


had been long corrupt, and were become capable of 
receiving any impreſſion that; ambition ſhould think 
fit to ſtamp upon them, he would certainly have ſuc- 


ceeded in the ſame manner that they did, and ſome 


others, who afterwards aſpired to abſolute dominion: 


and on the contrary, if Marius and Sylla had lived in 


the times of Manlius, they would as certainly have 
been cruſhed in their very firſt attempts to overturn 


5 liberties of their country. For one man indeed 


y lay the foundation of corruption, and in ſome 
he debauch the principles and manners of his 


Fellow- citizens; but he ſeldom lives long enough to 


corrupt them all to ſuch a degree as to reap, the fruit 


of his labours. And indeed, if he ſhould happen to 
live long enough for that purpoſe, it would be in a 


manner impoſſible for him to ſucceed in his deſigns: 
for ſuch is the natural impatience of mankind, eſpe- 
cially in projects which they are paſſionately bent 


upon, that they either cannot long forbear attempt- 


ing to put them in execution, or take wrong meaſures 
to 
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to obtain their end: ſo that either through want of 
patience, or judgment, they commonly proceed to 
execution at an improper time, and conſequently muſt 


be ruined. 


A man therefore cannot well overturn the conſti- 
tution of his country and make himſelf Lord over it, 
except he finds the people thoroughly infected by a 
corruption that has been introduced by degrees, and 
eſtabliſhed by length of time in ſuch a manner, that 
every thing is fallen into a ſtate of confuſion and diſ- 
order; which muſt of neceſſity happen, if the virtue 
of the people is not frequently revived, either by the 
example of great and good men, or a reformation of 
abuſes by new and wholeſome laws, which may re- 
duce the State to its firſt principles, as I have ſhewn 
in another place x. Manlius then would have been 
a great and 1lluſtrious man, if he had been born in a 
corrupt State : for whoever 1s deſirous either to re- 
ſtore liberty, or to ſet up an abſolute Government, 
ought maturely to weigh the diſpoſition and princt- 
ples of the people he has to deal with ; from whence 
he may be able to form a probable conjecture of the 
ſucceſs he 1s likely to meet with in ſuch an undertak- 
ing: becaule it 1s no leſs difficult and dangerous a 
matter to attempt the reſtitution of liberty, when the 
people are diſpoſed to be ſlaves, than to endeavour to 
enſlave them, when they are diſpoſed to be free : and 
ſince I have ſaid above, that men ought always to 
conſider the quality of the times, and to act accord- 
ing to them in all their deſigns, I ſhall enlarge a little 
more upon that ſubject in the next Chapter. 


„See chap. i, of this book. 
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That in order to ſecure ſucceſs in great deſigns, a mai 
| muſt accommodate himſelf to the times. 


HAVE often had reaſon to think that the good 
or bad ſucceſs of moſt men's undertakings has de-. 
pended chiefly upon their conforming or not con- 
forming themſelves to the nature of the times they 
lived in. Some men are hot and impetuous, other: 
cold and phlegmatic in the proſecution of their de- 
ſigns, which is the cauſe that they often mifcarry, eſ- 
pecially when they have no regard to moderation, ei- 
ther in one caſe or the other, but leave the middle 
way, and fall into extremes. That man however is 
moſt likely to ſucceed, whoſe temper is ſuited to the 
times, and who acts according to ſuch a diſpoſition *, 
Every one knows with what caution and circumſpec- 
tion Fabius Maximus proceeded, when he command- 
ed the Roman armies, and how different his coldnefs 
and delays were from the ancient ardour and intrepi- 
dity of that people: and yet his undertakings were 
_ crowned with ſucceſs, becauſe ſuch a conduct was 
ſuitable to the times. For Hannibal being a young 
ſpirited General, and elated with the reputation of two 
great victories, which had drained the Roman Com- 
monwealth of its beſt ſoldiers, and thrown it into the 
utmoſt conſternation, it was very fortunate for them 
| that they had, on the contrary, an old and cautions 

U commander, whole warineſs and delays kept the enc- 

| my at bay, and abated the ardour of their courage : 

SE nor could Fabius have lived in any times, that would 

| have been better adapted to his own genius and diſ— 

poſition ; fo that every thing concurred to make him 
fortunate. And that this cold and tardy manner oi Þ 


* Cornelius Nepos, in the Life of Alcibiades, ſays, in commenda- 
tion of that great man, that amongſt the reſt of his virtues, he was 
: affabilis, blandus, temporibus callidiſime inferviens,” 
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acting was really the effect of his natural diſpoſition, 
and not a matter of choice and prudent deliberation, 
plainly appears from his oppoling Scipio with all his 
might, when that General was intent upon tranſport- 
ing an army into Africa, in order to put a ſpecdy end 
to the war with the Carthaginians ; ſo that if his ad- 
vice had not been over-ruled, Hannibal might have 


continued in Italy, as Fabius was ſtill for adhering to 


his old maxims, and the dictates of his own diſpoſi- 
tion, and deſirous rather to remove preſent difficulties 


and dangers than to run into new ones; not perceiv- 


ing that when the times and circumſtances of things 
were changed, it was neceſſary likewife to vary the 


manner of carrying on the war. If then, Fabius had 


been King of Rome at that time, it is very probable 
he would have been unſucceſsful in the further proſe- 
cution of the war; becauſe he neither could nor 
would have accommodated his meaſures to the exi- 
gency of the times : but happening to be born in a 
Commonwealth, where there were many great Com- 
manders, and of different diſpoſitions and abilities z 
as he was thought to be the molt proper man to pro- 
tract and ſuſtain the war at one time; fo when the 
circumſtances of it were changed, Scipio was pitched 
upon as the likelicſt to bring 1 it to a peedy and happy 
concluſion. 

Hence it comes to paſs, that Republican Govern- 


ments have more relources in times of diitrets, and 
flouriſh longer than Monarchies: becauſe they can 


better accommodate themſelves to the neceiBties of. 


different times, from the variety of Genius's which 


they produce, than a Prince can poſſibly do. For a 
Prince having been long accuſtomed to act according 
to one particular manner, cannot tell how to alter ic 
when the times change, and it becomes abſolutely 


neceſſary to vary his meaſures. Pictro Soderini, of 
whom we have ſpoken before, was remarkable for 
his lenity and moderation in all things; and both he 


and his country proſpered exceedingly, whilſt ſuch a 
conduct was ſuitable to the times; but when it after- 
Vor. III. n wards 
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wards became neceſſary to proceed with rigour and 
aſprrity, and he could not prevail upon himſelf to do 
that, both he and his country were ruined by his pa- 
tience and clemency. Pope Julius II. acted with 
violence and impetuoſity in every thing: and as the 
times required ſuch a conduct, he ſucceeded in all his 
undertakings: but if they had altered, and another 
fort of conduct had become neceſſary, he muſt ine- 
vitably have been ruined, becauſe he could not have 
conformed himfelf to them. Now the reaſon why 
men cannot do this, is firſt, becauſe they cannot run 
counter to their own natural inclinations and deſires : 
and in the next, becaufe when a man has practiſed 
one method of acting a long while, and always fuc- 
ceeded in it, he cannot be perſuaded to try any other: 
from whence it comes to pals, that we often fee fuch 
a variety of fortune in one perſon: for, if the wind 
changes, and he does not ſuit his fails to it, how can 
he expect a good voyage * ? It is the ſame with re- 
gard to Republics, which are often ruined by not al- 
tering their meaſures according to the times, as 1 
have ſhewn at large elſewhere ; but in this they are 
very ſhow, becauſe it is a difficult matter to change 
their former laws and inſtitutions, which cannot be 
effected except by ſome great event that ſhakes the 
whole conſtitution, no individual being able to bring 
about fuch a revolution, Now fince we have had 
occaſion to make mention of Fabius Maximus, who 
kept Hannibal ſo long at bay, I ſhall enquire in the 
next Chapter, whether or not it is poſſible for one Ge- 
neral to prevent another from bringing him to an en- 
gagement, if he be determined to do it at any rate. 


_» «& An cum videam navem ſecundis ventis curſum tenentem ſuum 
(ſays Tully, Orat. pro. Plancio. cap. xxxix.) ſi non ea eum petat por - 
tum, quem ego aliquando probavi, ſed alium non minus tutum atque 
tranquillum, cum tempeſtate pugnem periculoſè potius, quam illi ſa- 
lute præſertim propofita, obtemperem & paream? neque enim incon- 
ſtantis puto ſententiam, tanquam aliquod navigium atque curſum, ex 
re ipublicæ tempeſtate moderari,” See alſo Epiſt. ix. lib. ii. ad fami- 
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CHAP. X. 


That a General cannot avoid a battle, when the Enemy is 
reſolved to Agb him upon any terms. 


64 A Sulrir ius Dictator, adverſus Gallos bel- 
lum trahebat, nolens ſe fortunæ committere 
adverſus hoſtem, quem tempus, deteriorem indies, 
& locus alienus facerent, Caius Sulpitius, the Dic- 
tator, in the war with the Gauls, reſolved not to run 
any riſque in engaging the enemy, when he ſaw that 
time alone, and the inconveniencies they ſuffered in 
a ſtrange country, was daily diminiſhing their num— 
bers,” ſays Livy. As the greater part of mankind 
are apt to be miſled by a particular error, they cannot 
be too often admoniſhed, to be upon their guard a- 
gainſt it. Upon which account, although I have al- 
ready obſerved more than once, how much the prac- 
tice of the moderns differs from that of the anci- 

ents, eſpecially in things of the greateſt importance; 
yet I do not think it altogether Tuperfluous, to add 
ſomething more to what 1 have ſaid before upon that 
topic ; particularly, as our military diſcipline at pre- 
ſent is ſo different from thoſe maxims and inſtitutions 
which were in the greateſt eſteem with the ancients, 
that few or no traces of them are left. The reaſon 
of this, I take to be, that both Princes and Repub— 
lics have now left the care of theſe things to Saher 
people, in order to avoid danger: and if at any time 
à Prince happens to command his forces, no great 
matter is to be expected from it; becauſe he takes 
that command more out of pomp and oſtentation, 
than upon any other account. Such Princes, how- 
ever, are not liable to commir ſo many errors as Re- 
publics; becauſe they keep the command in their 
own hands, and ſometimes are perſonally in the field 
with their armies : whereas Republics, and elpecially 
the Italian States, not being acquainted with the na- 
Ccz ture 
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ture of military operations, are obliged to truſt 
ſolely to the conduct of others; though, at the ſame 
time, in order to keep up their authority, they pre- 
tend to adviſe and direct ; by which manner of pro- 
ceeding they muſt of courſe be led into more and 
greater errors than if they were preſent with their 
torces themſelves; ſome of which errors I have point- 
ed out before, but ſhall here take notice of one that 
is of very great importance. 5 
When any of theſe pitiful Princes or Common- 
wealths ſend out an army, the beſt inſtructions they 
think they can give their general, are not to hazard 
an engagement upon any account, if it be poſſible 
to avoid it: in which they think themſelves as wiſe as 
Fabius, who ſaved the Koman State by ſuch precau- 
tion; not knowing that a commiſſion of that kind 
can ſeldom be attended with any good conſequence, 
and often muſt be of great prejudice to themſelves. 
For they may take this for granted, that a General 
who is in the field cannot avoid a battle, if the ene- 
my is determined to force him to. it at all events: fo 
that ſuch a Commiſſion is no better than giving him 
orders to fight the enemy when they pleaſe, but not 
when he fees a proper opportunity himſelf, There 
are two ways, I know, of endeavouring to avoid an 
engagement in ſuch a caſe; and thoſe are, either by 
keeping at the diſtance of fifty or ſixty miles from 
the enemy, and ſending out ſcouts to give you timely 
notice if they ſhould offer to advance; that ſo you 
may retreat as faſt as you can“: or elſe, by ſhutting. 


* „ Several very warlike nations in their wars, ſays Montaigne, 
book I. chap. xii. of his Eſſays, have found their chief advantage in a 
retreat, and done the enemy more miſchief by turning their backs to 
them than their faces: of which method the Turks retain ſomething 
to this day, Socrates (in Plato) rallies Laches, who had defined forti- 
tude to be nothing more or leſs than Randing firm in the ranks to face 
the enemy: What, (ſays he,) would it be cowardice to beat the ene- 
my by giving ground?“ At the ſame time he quotes that paſſage in 
Homer to him, where he commends ZEneas for his ſkill in retreating. 

And as Laches, upon further conſideration, owns this was the practice 
of the Scythians, and in general ot all Cavalry, he urges another proof 

from the conduct of the Lacedæmonian Infantry, (the moſt obſtinate 


yourſelf 
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yourſelf up in ſome ſtrong town. But in either cate, 
you muſt ſuſtain much damage; for in one, you 
muſt leave your whole country to the mercy of the 
enemy: and certainly a Prince of any courage or ge- 
neroſity, would ſooner chuſe to venture a battle, than 
expoſe his Subjects in fo cruel and ſhameful a manner. 


And in the other, your ruin is inevitable: for if you 


retire with your forces into a town, you will be 
blocked up there by the enemy, and reduced either 


to ſurrender, or to periſh by famine : ſo that, which- 


ſoever of theſe ways you take to decline an engage- 
ment, you will find it a very bad one. It is right, 
indeed, to keep yourſelf cloſe intrenched in a ftrong 
ſituation, as Fabius Maximus did, when you have fo 
good an army, that the enemy dares not venture to 
attack you there; but Fabius could not ſo properly 
be ſaid to avoid an engagement, as to defer it till he 
could fight the enemy with advantage, For if Han— 


nibal had advanced to attack him, the other, inſtead 


of retreating, would have fought him there: but 
Hannibal was too wile to riſque an engagement in 


ſuch circumſtances. So that Hannibal declined a 


battle as well as Fabius: but if either of them had 
been determined to fight at any rate, the other could 


not poſſibly have avoided it, except either by one or 


other of the methods juſt now mentioned, or by ab- 
ſolutely running away. 

The truth of what I have ſaid, is obvious from a 
thouſand examples; particularly from that of Philip 


of all others in maintaining their ground)'who at the battle of Platen, 
not being able to break into the Perſian Phalanx, thought fit to fall 

back; that ſo the enemy ſuppoſing them to be flying, might break and 
diſunite that firm body, when they were purſuing ; by which means 


the Lacedemonians obtained a Victory. As for the Scythians, it is 


ſaid of them, that when Darius ſet out upon his Expedition to ſubdue 
them, he ſent to reproach their King with cowardice, for always re- 
tiring before him: to which the King made anſwer, © that he did not 


do ſo out of fear of bim, or any other man living; but that it was the 


cuſtom in his country, where there were neither tilled fields, nor town, 
nor houſe to defend, or for the enemy to make any advantage of. But 
that if he had io voracious an appetite, he might come and view their 
ancient place of Sepulture, and there he ſhould have his belly full.” 
dee Herodotus, lib. IV. | | rig 
Cos: of 
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of Macedon, the father of Perſeus, in the war wherein 
he was engaged with the Romans. For, when they 
invaded his dominions, he reſolved not to come to 
any engagement with them, if he could help it : up- 
on which account, he encamped with his army upon 
the top of a hill, where he fortified himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, that he thought the enemy would not ven- 
ture to attack him. But he was miſtaken; for they 
not only attacked him, but drove him out of his en- 
trenchments, and forced him to ſave himſelf by flight, 
which he could not have done, if the country had 
not been ſo rough, that the Romans could not pur- 
ſue him. Being convinced therefore, by this trial, 
that he could no longer truſt to the advantage of any 
ſituation in the field, and unwilling to ſhut himſelf 
up in a town, he reſolved to take the other method, 
and to keep at a conſiderable diſtance from them; 
tor which purpoſe, when the Romans entered one 
Province, he always retreated into another. But 
finding his affairs grow worſe and worſe every day, 
and that there was no proſpect of putting an end to 
the war by ſuch a manner of proceeding, and that his 
Subjects were harraſſed and diſtreſſed to the laſt de- 
gree, ſometimes by one army, and ſometimes by the 
other, he took a reſolution to try the fortune of a 
battle. 
It is prudent then to leelins an engagement, when 
you are in the ſame circumſtances that Fabius and 
Solpitius were: that is, either when you have ſo good 
an army that an enemy dares not venture to attack 
you in your entrenchments ; or when he has not got 
much footing in your country, and finds great incon- 
veniencies and difficulties in ſupporting his troops, 
in theſe circumſtances the obſervation of Livy is very 
juſt, who ſays, + Nolens ſeſe fortunae committere ad- 
verſus hoſtem, quem tempus, deteriorem indies, & 
locus alienus, faceret. Not to riſque an engagement 
when time and their ſituation will daily weaken the 
enemy.“ But in any other caſe, there is no ſuch 
thing as avoiding an Engagement without great dif- 
honour 
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honour and prejudice to yourſelf. For to fly as Phi- 


lip did, is as bad as being routed; and much more 


diſgraceful; becauſe, in that caſe, you give no proof 
of your courage: and though he indeed ſaved him- 
ſelf by flight, another perſon may not have the ſame 
good fortune, who is not equally favoured in his re- 
treat by the nature of the country. Every one muſt 
allow, that Hannibal was a very able and experienced 
General: and therefore, if he had found it would 
have been for his advantage to ſpin out the war with 
Scipio in Africa, he certainly would have done it; 
and perhaps (as he was a great Commander, and had 
a very good army) in the ſame method that Fabius 
had obſerved in Italy; but ſince he did not, we may 
take it for granted he had very good reaſons for act- 
ing otherwiſe. For a General who is at the head of 
an army, and finds he cannot keep it long together, 
either for want of pay or other ſupplies, muſt be mad 
if he does not hazard a battle, before his troops be- 

in to diſband and dwindle away of themſelves: be- 
cauſe, if he does not, he is ſure to be ruined ; but if 
he does, he has ſome chance to beat the enemy. Be- 
ſides, if the chance be ever ſo ſmall, a General ought 
always to have a particular regard to his reputation : 
and ſurely it is much leſs diſgraceful to be overcome 
in battle, after a brave reliſtance, than to be ruined by 
doing nothing : upon which account, we may con- 
clude, that Hannibal was by neceſſity forced to act as 
he did. On the other hand, if he had been inclined 
to prolong the war by avoiding an engagement, and 
Scipio durſt not have ventured to attack him in his 
ſtrong places, the latter would not have ſuffered any 
inconvenience from it: for he had defeated Syphax 


before, and had got ſuch footing in Africa, that he 


could have ſupported himſelf there with as little dif- 
ficulty as in Italy. But this was not the caſe with 
Hannibal, when he had Fabius upon his hands; nor 
with the Gauls when they were engaged with Sulpi- 
tius. Much leſs can thoſe avoid an engagement who 

attempt an invaſion: for as ſoon as ever they ſet their 
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foot in an enemy's country, they muſt come to an 
action, it the enemy oppoſes them upon the confines 
but if they are ſuffered to lay ſiege to any place, they 
will find the neceſſity of fo doing ſtill greater: as it 
happened to Charles Duke of Bourbon not long ago; 
who was attacked and routed by the Swiſs, whilſt he 
lay before Morat, a town in Switzerland: and to the 
French army which had inveſted Novara, and was 
like wiſe defeated by the ſame people. 


HA P. XI. 


Though a per 2 who has many enemies to dich with at 
the ſame tinie, may be inferior to them all together ; yet 
if ke can ſuſtain their firſt Hock, be Commonty gels the 
better of ihein. 


(REAT was the power of the Tribunes at Rome; 

and indeed it was neceſſary it ſhould be ſo, as 

] have ſaid more than once before; ſince the ambi- 
tion of the Nobility could not have been ſufficiently 
controuled without it, and conſequently muſt have 
corrupted that Commonwealth much ſooner than it 
did. But as nothing is perfect, and every advantage 
15 attended with ſome inconvenience which at laſt oc- 
caſions diſorders that require new laws and proviſions 
to remedy them: ſo the Tribunes in time grew ſo in- 
ſolent, and their authority fo great, that nor only the 
Nobility but the whole Commonwealth were alarmed 
at it; and it certainly would either have totally ſwal- 
lowed up, or greatly endangered the liberties of that 
State, if Appius Claudius had not hit upon an expe- 


dient to prevent it. For as there was always one er 


other of the Tribunes, who either had a real regard 
for the good of his country, or was liable to be cor- 
rupted, or prevailed upon by threats, ſome means 
were.tound to work upon him in ſuch a manner as to 
make him oppoſe the reſt, whenever they endeavoured 


0 act contrary to che inclination of the Senate. From 
| | this 
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this manner of proceeding, which ſerved in ſome 
meaſure to moderate the overgrown power of the 
Tribunes, and was for a long time of great ſervice 
to the Roman Repubiic, we may obſerve, that though 
ſeveral other States ſhould join againſt one which is 
not by any means ſo {trong as themſelves whillt they 
are united; yet more is to be expected from that one 
State, than from all the others, however powerful. 
For to omit numberleſs inſtances which prove that 
one commander has the advantage over a number, a 
State thus circumſtanced will always find ways and 
means to diſunite ſuch a confederacy, and greatly re- 
duce its ſtrength. 

To confirm this, we have no occaſion to look back 
into ancient Hiſtory for examples; ſince our own 
times will furniſh us with ſufficient, In the year 
1484, all Italy confederated againſt the Venetians ; 
and though they were ſtripped of all their territories, 
and could not ſend an army into the field, yet they 
found means to corrupt Lewis Sforza, Duke of Mi— 
lan, and detached him from the League in ſuch a 
manner, that they not only recovered What they had 
lolt, but had a good part of the Duchy of Ferrara 
ceded ro them : fo that notwithſtanding they had loft 
all they had in the war, they were great gainers by 
the peace. Not many years ago all Chriſtendom 
ſeemed to have combined againſt France: but before 
the end of the war the Spaniards deferred the Confe- 
deracy, which forced the reſt of the Allies to come to 
an accommodation. From hence we may fee that 
when ſeveral Princes or States unite together againſt 
one Prince or Republic, if that Prince or Republic 
be ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock and pro 
tract the war, he will certainly prevail againſt them 
at laſt. But if he is not able to do that, the danger 
is great indeed, as the Venetians found to their colt 
in the year 1508 : for if they could have held the 
French at bay till they had gained over ſome of the 
Confederates, they might have warded off the blow : 
but not having ſtrength enough to do that, they were 

reduced 
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reduced to the brink of ruin. The Pope, it is evi. 
dent from what happened afterwards, might eaſily 
have been taken off; for both he and the Spaniards 
were reconciled and became their friends, as ſoon as 
they had recovered what they had loſt before; and 
both of them would willingly have joined with the 
Venetians to defend Lombardy againſt the French, 
in order to prevent the latter from becoming too 
powerful in Italy. The Venetians then ought to have 
given up ſome part of their acquiſitions, to preſerve 
the reſt : which indeed would have been acting a 
very wiſe part, if it had been done before the war 
begun, that it might not appear to be extorted by 
neceflity : for after the war was once commenced, it 
muſt have looked mean and pitiful, and perhaps 
would have done them little or no ſervice, But be- 

fore that war broke out, there were few people at Ve- 
nice that foreſaw the danger which hung over their 
heads, {till fewer that knew how to provide againſt it, 
and no body at all that was able to point out any re- 
medy when it fell upon them. To recapitulate the 
contents of this Chapter, I ſay, that as the Roman 
Senate found means to preſerve the liberties of their 
country againſt the ambitious attempts of the Tri- 
bunes, chiefly from the number of thoſe Magiltrates ; 
ſo any Prince or State that is attacked by a Confede- 
racy, may likewiſe be enabled to ſupport themſelves 
againſt it, if they have but the addreſs to diſunite 
the Confederates. 


CHAP. XII. 


A wiſe General ought to lay bis own army under a meceſſil 
| of fighting : but never to reduce an Enemy to ſuch cir- 


ANY glorious actions have been the effect of 
MI neceſſity, as I have ſhewn in another place“; 
inſomuch that ſome Philoſophers have affirmed, that 

n gee the Art of War, book IV, at the end. 


neither 
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neither the tongue nor the hand (thoſe two noble or- 
gans which were given to mankind to diſtinguiſh and 
exalt them above all other creatures) could ever have 
done ſuch aſtoniſhing things, if neceſſity had not im- 
pelled them to it. Some of the moſt renowned Com- 
manders in former times, well knowing the weight of 
neceſſity, and with what a degree of obſtinacy and 
reſolution it inſpires an army, always endeavoured to 
lay their Soldiers under a neceſſity of fighting: whilſt, 
on the contrary, they never reduced an enemy to ſuch 
circumſtances; but rather opened a way for their 
elcape, when they became deſperate ; though the 

uſed all means to deprive their own troops of the like 
opportunities, Whoever then would animate either 
a garriſon in a town that is beſieged to make a brave 
detence, or an army in the field to behave themſelves 
like men, muſt above all things endeavour to con- 
vince them of the neceſſity of ſo doing: and on the 
other hand, a wiſe Commander, before he fits down 
before a town, will be able to form a pretty good 
judgment whether he ſhall meet with much difficulty 
or not in reducing the place, by conſidering the de- 
gree of neceſſity under which the beſieged lie of 
making an obſtinate defence : for if that is great, 

their reſolution will be proportionable to it; if other- 
wiſe, there will be ſo much the leſs difficulty in the 
matter. Hence it comes to paſs, that towns which 

have revolted are much harder to be reduced than 

they were to be taken at firſt: for as they had not 

been guilty of any offence before, they had no pu- 
niſhment to fear, and conſequently made no great 
difficulty of ſurrendering to a ſuperior force : bur 
when they have rebelled, and know they deſerve to 
be chaſtized, they will endeavour to defend themſelves 
to the laſt man, Such a degree of obſtinacy is like- 
wiſe owing to the natural hatred which ſometimes 
ſubſiſts berwixt neighbouring States: and this pro- 
ceeds from ambition on one fide, and jealouſy cn the 
other; eſpecially betwixt Princes and Common- 
wealths ; of which we have many examples in Tuſ- 


cany, 
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cany, where theſe mutual ſuſpicions put both parties 
upon their guard, and make them obſtinate in de- 
fending themſelves. So that, if we compare the towns 
which he near Florence, with thoſe that are near Ve. 
nice, we ſhall have no occaſion to wonder (as many 
do) that the Florentines have ſpent more and gained 
Jeſs in their wars than the Venetians ; ſince the la- ter 
did not meet with ſo vigorous an oppoſition from the 
places they attacked, as the former did: becauſe 
thoſe that lay near Venice having been uſed to live 
under Princes and accuſtomed to ſervitude, were ſo 
far from being averſe to any change of Maſters, that 
it was a thing they often wiſned for: ſo that though 
the States which lay near the Venetians were ſtronger 
and more powerful, than thoſe that bordered upon 
the Florentines, yet they were reduced with more 
eaſe than the latter, becauſe they had not been ac- 
cuſtomed to liberty, and therefore did not make ſo 
obſtinate a defence. 

When a General therefore lays ſiege to any place, 
he ought to make uſe of all his addreſs to convince 
the beſieged they are not under any neceſſity of de- 
tending themſcIves to the laſt extremity : for which 
purpoſe, he ſhould promiſe them pardon if they have 

offended; that fo they may not be reduced to deſpair 
by the apprehenſion of puniſhment : or if they are 
afraid of loſing their liberties, he ſhould aſſure them 
he has no deſign of infringing them, or of doing 
them the leaſt injury of any kind whatſoever ; and 
that he has no further intention than to reſtrain the 
ambition of ſome few particular men amongſt them. 
Such a method of proceeding often facilitates the re- 


duction of a town: and though theſe pretences are 


ealily ſren through by men of ſagacity and penetra- 
tion, yet they generally impoſe upon the vulgar; 
who being defirous of prefent eaſe and quiet, are not 
aware of the hook that is concealed under ſuch pro- 
miles, and conſequently are often gulled either out 
of their lives or liberties that way: as it happened to 


the Florentines not long ago, and to Craſſus and his 
army 
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army of old. For though that General was convin— 
ced himſcif there was no confidence to be put in the 
Parthians, and that they made him fair promiſes, only 
to ſooth his Soldiers in ſuch a manner that they might 
not think themſclves in deſperate circumſtances, and 
under a neceſſity of being ſtrictly upon their guard 3 
yet his men were 1o blinded with the offers of peace, 
that not being able to make them fee the danger they 
were in, both he and his army were cut off, — The 
Samnites, at the inſtigation of ſome few of their 
countrymen, who had more ambition than the reſt, 
made an incurſion into the territorics of a State in al- 
lance with the Romans, and plundered all the coun— 
try in contempt of the treaties that ſubſiſted betwixt 
them : but repenting of what they had done, they 
afterwards ſent Ambaſſadors not only to aſk pardon 
of the Romans, but to allure them they would hke- 
wiſe make ample reititution, and deliver up the Au- 
thors of thoſe hoſtilities into their hands. This ſub- 
miſhon however, being rejected at Rome, and the 
Ambaſſadors returning without any hopes of pardon, 
Claudius Pontius their General, in order to animate 
his men to behave valiantly, repreſented to them in 
an harangue, that ſince the Romans would accept of 
no ſatisfaction, but were determined to make war up- 
on them, though they had offered to accommodate 
matters in an amicable manner, they were under an 
abſolute necefiity of taking up arms for their own. 
defence; “ Juitum ett beilum (ſaid he) quibus ne- 
ceſſarium; & pia arma quibus nulla niſi in armis ſpes 
eſt: a war is always juſt when neceſſary; and it is a 
man's duty to take up arms when there is no other 
way left to preſerve himſelf;“ upon which neceſſity 
alone he founded his hopes of victory. But that we 
may have no occalion to lay any thing more upon 
this ſubject, I ſhall here add {ome other examples from 
the Roman Hiſtory which ſeem worthy of notice. 
In a war with the Veientes, Caius Manilius being at 
the head of the Roman army, which lay encamped 
not far trom the enemy ; the latter found means to 


force 
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force ſome part of his entrenchments : upon which, 
Manilius haſted with a body of troops to ſuccour his 
camp, and ſhut up all the avenues to it in ſo effectual 
a manner that he thought it impoſſible for the enemy 
to make their eſcape. But the Veientes ſeeing they 
were thus encloſed on every fide, exerted themſelves 
with ſuch fury that they killed Manilius, and would 
have deſtroyed his whole army, if one of the Tri- 
bunes had not wiſely opened them a way for their 
retreat, Hence we ſee that whilſt the Veientes were 
under a neceſſity of fighting, they tought deſperate- 
ly : but as ſoon as they had an opportunity of re- 


treating, they choſe rather to do that than fight any 


longer. The Volſci and ZEqui having invaded the 
Roman territories, two Conſuls were ſent at the head 
of two different armies to oppoſe them; and furpri- 
ling the enemy in their camp, they encloſed them in 
ſuch a manner, that Vettius Mettius their General, 
ſinding they muſt either fight their way through, or 
all be cur to pieces, bravely called out to his Soldiers, 
« Ite mecum, non murus, non vallum ; armati ar- 
matis obſtant; virtute pares, que ultimum ac maxi- 
mum telum eſt, neceſſitate ſuperiores eſtis: follow 
me, there is neither wall, nor rampart in the way; 
you have arms in your hands, as well as they; your 
courage is equal; and in point of neceſſity, which 13 
the ſharpeſt and beſt weapon, you are ſuperior :” in 
which paſſage, it 1s remarkable that Livy calls Ne- 
ceſſity * the ſharpeſt and beſt weapon.” —Camillus, 
the wiſeſt General Rome ever had, having entered 
Veu by Storm, commanded his Soldiers with a loud 
voice to ſpare every man that laid down his arms: 
and this he did to facilitate the total reduction of 
that town, which otherwiſe, perhaps, might have 
been a matter of great difficulty, if he had laid the 
garriſon under a neceſſity of defending themſelves to 
the laſt extremity. But as they were encouraged by 
theſe orders to lay down their arms, the town was 
taken without much bloodſhed; and many other 
Generals 
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Generals have ſince made uſe of the ſame expe- 
dient X. 7 


CRAP. AHL: 


Wheth:r a good General and a bad army, or a gocd 
army and @ bad General, are moſt ta be depended 
upon. 


T7 HEN Coriolanus was baniſhed, he retired to 

the Volſci; and having raiſed an army amongſt 

them, marched back to Rome at the head of it, in 
order to revenge himſelf upon his Fellow-citizens 2 
but being prevailed upon by the tears and entreaties of 
his Mother, rather than any conſideration of the Ro- 
man arms, he deſiſted from the enterprize. From 
this event, ſay Livy, it plainly appeared that the Ro- 
mans were more indebted to the excellency of their 
Generals than the valour of their Soldiers, fur the 
agorandizement of their Commonwealth : for though 
they had always beat the Volſci before; yet they were 
not able to cope with them, after they had got Corio- 
lanus at the head of their forces. | age 
Now thovgh Livy ſeems to be of this opinion, yet 
we fee from many other paſſages in his Hiſtory, that 
the bravery of the Soldiers alone often did very 
great things, and that they ſometimes ſtood more 
firm, and fought with greater reſolution after their 
General was killed than they had done before : as 
it happened in the army which the Romans had in 
Spain under the command of the two Scipio's, in 


which, the Soldiers behaved ſo well after the death 


of thoſe Generals, that they not only defended them- 
ſelves, but ſubdued the enemy, and maintained poſſeſ- 
ſion of the whole Province for the Romans. So that 


dee a further diſcuſſion of this matter, book i. chap. xlvii of 


Montaigne's Eſſays: and book vii. of the Art of War. There is 
much good ſenſe without doubt in the old ſaying, make a golden 
bridge for a flying enemy. See allo book it. chap. xvii. of thele Dil- 
sour ſes. POV 
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upon enquiry, we ſhall find ſome inſtances in which the 
valour of the Soldiers alone gained a victory ; and 
others, wherein the conduct of the Commander only 
had the ſame effect: from whence we may conclude, 
that if either one or the other of them is able to effect 
great things ſingly, nothing can ſtand before them 
when united. Kok 
But if it ſhould be aſked, whether a good army 
with a bad General, or a good General with a bad 
army is moſt to be dreaded; it may be anſwered, 
that in Cwzlar's opinion, no great account is to be 
made either of one or the other. For when he march- 
ed into Spain againſt Afranius and Petreius, who 
were at the head of a good army, he ſeemed to de- 
ſpiſe the enemy, * quia ibat ad exercitum ſine duce, 
becauſe he was going to fight an army without a Ge- 
neral,” hinting at the weakneſs of thoſe two Com- 
manders. Oa the contrary, when he led his forces 
into Theſſaly againſt Pompey, he ſaid, „Vado ad 
ducem line exercitu, I am now going to fight a Gene- 
ral without an army.” It may likewiſe be demanded, 
whether it is eaſier for a good General to make a good 
army ; or for a good army to make a good General ? 
But this queſtion I think is preſently anſwered : fot 
certainly many able Soldiers in an army may ſooner 
diſcipline and inſtruct one man how to do his duty, 
than one man can form, diſcipline, and model a 
whole army. When Lucullus was ſent againſt Mi— 
thridates, he was totally unacquainted with military 
affairs: but as he had a very good army and many 
excellent officers under him, they ſoon made him an 
able General, The Romans not having free men 
enow to recruit their armies,. were forced to arm 2 
number of Slaves, and gave the command of them to 
Sempronius Gracchus, who diſciplined them in fuch 
a manner, that in a very ſhort time they became good 
Soldiers. Pelopidas and Epaminondas (as I have 
ſhewn elſewhere) having delivered their countrymen 
the Thebans from the yoke of Sparta, ſoon made 
ſuch Soldicrs of the very peaſants, that they not np 
op- 
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lupported a war againſt the Spartans, but totally 


ſubdued them at laſt *: from which we ſee there are 
examples on both fides, and that it is either in the 


power of a good army to make a good General, or of 
a good General to make a good army. The beſt 
army in the world however will be apt to grow inſo- 


lent and mutinous, if it has not an able General to 


curb and reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of the Soldiers; 
as the Macedonian troops did after the death of 
Alexander the Great, and the Roman Veterans in 
the time of their civil wars. So that I think a good 
General who has time to arm and diſcipline a body of 
new raiſed men in a proper manner, is much more 
to be depended upon than an inſolent army, even of 
Veterans, which has made a ſudden and tumultuary 
choice of ſome officer to command it. Thoſe Generals 
therefore are certainly worthy of the higheſt praiſe and 


admiration who have not only gained victories but have 


been previoully obliged to form and diſcipline their 
troops before they led them on to battle. For this 
is a taſk that is doubly arduous, and requires ſuch 
rare abilities that if it had fallen to the lot of many 
who have made a great figure in the world, perhaps 


they would not have been ſo much admired and 
extolled. 


CHAP. XIV. 


That new inventions and ſudden cries ſometimes have 
ſtrange effects in battle, | 


F what importance a ſudden rumour, or un- 
uſual phænomenon, or chance word may be in 
time of battle (amongſt many other inſtances) we 
have a remarkable one in an engagement betwixt the 
Romans and the Volſci, where Quintius the Roman 
General obſerving one wing of his army was be- 


# See book i. chap. xxi, and book i. of the Art of War. 
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ginning to give way, called out aloud to the Soldiers 
to ſtand their ground, for the other wing had beat 
the enemy;“ an artifice which fo animated his own 
men, and ftruck ſuch a terror into the other army, 
that he got the day by it. Now if ſuch things have 
a great effect in a well diſciplined army, certainly 
they mult have a much greater in one that is ill diſci- 
plined and apt to be thrown into diſorder by every 
little accidenc : for a proof of which, let me relate 
an event that happened in our own times. Not many 
years ago the City of Perugia was divided into two 
tations, the Oddi and the Baglioni; the latter of 
whom prevailing, the former were baniſhed. But 
having raiſed ſome forces and conducted them with 
great privacy to a place near Perugia, they were let 
into the town one night by ſome of their friends, and 
got as far as the maia ſquare without being diſcovered. 
But as the Streets in that City were barricadoed with 
ſtrong chains, the Oddi had a man at the head of their 
forces with an iron maul to break the links of the 
chains, and make way for the horſe : by which means 
they had penetrated as far as the great ſquare, and 
had only one chain to break which ſecured the pal- 
ſage into it. But a ſudden alarm being raiſed when 
they came thither, the man who was to break that 
chain was ſo preſſed upon by the Soldiers behind him, 
that not having room to manage the maul, he called 
out to them, Keep back, keep back,” which cry 
paſſing trom one to another, thoſe in the rear began 
to run away, and were ſoon followed by all the reſt 
in ſuch confuſion that the deſign was totally defeated. 
From hence we may obſerve that good order and 
diſcipline are neceſſary in an army, not only to pre- 
vent confuſion in time of battle, but to ſecure it 
from being thrown into diforder and conſternation 
by accidents : for undiſciplined forces, belides their 
other imperfeCtions, are particularly apt to be terrified 
by any ſudden rumour or unuſual noiſe, A good 
(ze::eral therefore ought to appoint officers on pur- 
poſe to carry his orders to every part of his army, and 
| 10 
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to lay a ſtrict injunction upon his Soldiers to ſhew no 
manner of regard, nor ſo much as to liſten to any or- 
der or report but what they have from thofe Officers 
who muſt be charged to deliver his commands word 
for word as they receive them from his own mouth: 
the want of which precaution has often occaſioned 
very great confuſion in an army. 

As to ſtrange and ſudden appearances, a General 
ought to introduce ſome ſuch thing in the heat of the 
battle, if poſſible, to encourage his own men, and 
diſmay the enemy : for nothing contributes more to 
the gaining of a victory, An inſtance of which we 
have in the conduct of Sulpitius the Roman Dictator, 
who, when he was preparing to engage the Gauls, 
cauſed all the ſuttlers and ſervants that followed his 
camp to be armed and mounted upon the mules and 
other beaſts that uſed to carry the baggage, with co- 
lours and other marks of diſtinction to make them 
look like a large body of horſe; and having poſted 
them behind a hill, he ordered them to make their 

appearance upon a proper ſignal when the battle 
began to grow hot: which being executed accord- 
ingly, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Gauls that they 
loſt the day“. A wile General therefore is to ſtudy 
theſe two points with attention : in the firſt place to 
intimidate the enemy by ſome ſuch ſtratagem as this; 
and in the next, to make due proviſion to diſcover 
and defeat any thing of the ſame kind that may be 
practiſed againſt him; z as an Indian King ſerved Se— 
miramis, who perceiving he had a great many Ele- 
phants in his army, cauſed a number of Camels to be 
loaded with the Skins of buffaloes and other beaſts, 
and to be covered in ſuch a manner as to look like 
Elephants, which She ordered to advance againlt the 
Enemy to fright them, if it was pollible: but the King 


* Sce the ath ad 5th books of the Art of War, Let any one 
figure to himſelf with what terror and diſmay the fight of men tight- 
ing on horſeback, and the exploſion of great guns mult affect the poor 
American Indians when they were firſt introduced amongſt them by 


the Spaniards, 
Dd2 diſ- 
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diſcovered the trick, and not only prevented the de- 
ſigned effect, but turned it to her own prejudice. 
Mamercus being appointed Dictator in a war wherein 
the Romans were engaged with the Fidenates, they 
ordered a number of men to ſally out of the town 
with fire at the end of their lances whilſt they were 
fighting near the walls, in hopes that the novelty of 
oe would have made the Romans break their 
ranks. | 

With regard to ſuch -ſtratagems, we may obſerve, 
that when they have ſomething ſolid and efficacious 
to ſupport them, they may be made ule of with ad- 
vantage; becauſe the futility of the whole is not ſo 
ſoon diſcovered : but that when they are formidable 
rather in appearance than reality, 1t 1s better either 
to let them alone, or to play them off at ſuch a diſ- 
tance that their weak ſide may not ſo eaſily be found 
out; as Sulpitius did with his Mulateers. For if 
they are weak and ineffectual at the bottom, that will 
Preſently be perceived if you come near the enemy, 
and may do you more harm than good; as the ſham 
Elephants did to Semiramis, and the blazing lances 
the Fidenates ; which laſt indeed cauſed ſome little 
diſorder in the Roman army at firſt ; but the Dicta- 
tor coming up and reproaching his troops with pu- 
ſillanimity, aſked them if they were not aſhamed to be 
ſmoaked away like flies, encouraging them at the 
ſame time to return to the charge like men, and 
« burn the enemy with their own fires, ſince they 
could not make them their friends by generous treat- 
ment; Suis flammis delete Fidenas, quas veſtris bene- 
ficiis placare non potuiſtis:“ upon which they ralli- 
ed, and utterly deteated the enemy. 


CHAP: 
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CH A P. XV. 


That more than one Commander in chief over an army 
do more harm than good. 


FTER the Fidenates had rebelled againſt the 
Romans, and deſtroyed a Colony which they 
had ſent to ſettle amongſt them, the Romans created 
tour Tribunes with Conſular power to chaſtiſe them 
for their inſolence. One of theſe Tribunes was to 
{tay at home to take care of the City; the other three 
were ſent againſt the Fidenates and Veientes: but not 
agreeing amongſt themſelves, they neither gained 
much honour 1n that expedition, nor did the Republic 
ſuffer any material loſs by it; as the miſconduct of 
the Generals was in ſome meaſure balanced by the va- 
lour of their Soldiers. The Romans therefore, in 
order to remedy the diſorders which had been occa- 
ſioned by a diverſity of Commanders, immediately 
created a Dictator : that ſo when the power was in the 
hands of one man he might act with more vigour and 
ſteddineſs. 
Hence we may obſerve how inconvenient, and in— 
deed how prejudicial it is to have ſeveral Commanders 
in chief, either in an army or a town that 1s beſieged : 
and L.ivy very juſtly ſays, Tres Tribuni, poteſtate 
conſulari, documento fuere, quam plurium imperium 
bello inutile eſſet: tendendo ad ſua quiſque conſilia, 
cum alii aliud videretur, aperuerunt ad occaſionem 
locum hoſti: The conduct of theſe three Tribunes 
with Conſular power plainly ſhewed how imprudent 
a thing it is to give the command of an army to ſeve— 
ral perſons; ſince one of them took one courle and 
another another, according to the diverſity of their 
opinions; by which they gave the enemy an advan- 
tage over them.” Now "though this inſtance may 


leem ſufficient to prove the truth of what 1 have laid 
down, I will add two more, one of ancient, the other 
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of modern date, for a further confirmation of it. In 
the year 1500, Lewis XII. King of France, havin 
retaken Milan, ſent his forces to reduce Piſa and to 
reſtore it to the Florentines; in which enterprize they 
were commanded by two Florentine Commiſſaries, 
Giovanni Battiſta Ridolfi, and Luca degli Albizi, 
But as the former was a man of great reputation 
and much older than the other, Luca left the manage- 
ment of every thing entirely to him: and though 
he did not openly and directly oppoſe him in any of 
his meaſures, yet he plainly ſhewed his diſapprobation 
of them, ſometimes by a ſullen ſilence, and ſometimes 
by carping and laughing at them behind his back; 
ſo that he was lo far from aſſiſting his Collegve either 
in Council or any other way, that he did not give him- 
ſelf the leaſt trouble or concern about the matter. 
But Ridolfi being ſoon after obliged to return to Flo- 
rence upon ſome occaſion or other, and the ſole com- 
mand devolving upon Albizi, he exerted himſelf with 
great ſpirit, prudence and activity, and ſhewed that 
he was Maſter of many extraordinary qualifications, 
which he had fullered to lie dormant whilſt the com- 
mand was divided betwixt him and Ridolfi. The 
other inſtance is out of Livy, who ſpeaking of the 
Expedition in which Quintius and Agrippa com- 
manded the Roman army againſt the Equi, ſays that 
Agrippa defired that Quintius might have the ſole 
management of that war committed to him, becaule, 
Sa! berrimum ad adminifirationem magnarum re- 
rum eſt, ſummam imperii apud unum efle ; in the 
adminiſtration of great affairs, it is of the uttnoſt im- 
porrarice to lodge the ſupreme power in one perſon 
only.” But Princes and Republics act in a very dit- 
ferent manner at preſent ; and ſend ſeveral Generals 
or Commiſſarics to command one army; which ofcen 
creates infinite confuſion, and has been the ruin of 
many French and Italian armies in our times. We 
may venture to conclude then, that it is much better 
to commit che execution of an enterprize to one man 
oh 
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of common abilities, than to two of the moſt able 
men you can find, with equal authority *, 


CHAP. XVI. 


That men of eminent virtue aud merit are employed 
in time of danger and diſtreſs : but in peaceable and 


proſperous times, men of the greateſt riches and alliances 


are preferred. 


T always was, and always will be the fate of 


able and virtuous men, to be neglected and laid 


alide in peaceable times, eſpecially in a Common- 


wealth : for the reputation which they have acquired 
excites ſuch a degree of envy that, during the tran- 
quility of the State, many Citizens will aſpire to be 
their equals if not ſuperiours in power. Thucydides 
tells us accordingly, that the Athenians having got 


the better in the Peloponęſian war, not only humbled 
the pride of Sparta, but kept all Greece in awe, and 


became ſo powerful, that they formed a deſign of 
making themſelves maſters of Sicily. When the mat- 
ter came to be deliberated upon, &lciviades and 
{ome other Citizens promoted it with all their might; 
not ſo much out of any regard to the public good, as 
to gratify their own private intereſt and ambition, 
hoping they ſhould be employed as Chiefs in that 


expedition. But Nicias, a man of the greateſt repu- 


tation in Athens, oppoſed it with no leſs vehemence : 
and the principal argument he made ule of in one of 
his harangues to convince the people thai ve had the 
good of the public alone at heart, and no private view 
or intereſt of his own to ſerve, was, that by diffuading 
them from ſuch an enter prize, he rather preiudiced 
himfelf than otherwiſe ; becauſe he very well knew, 
that whilſt they continued in peace, many of his Fel- 
low-citizens would be put over his head; but that it 
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war ſhould break out, he ſhould then probably have 
the ſupreme command. It is a common foible in all 
Republics to neglect men of the greateſt abilities and - 
qualifications in times of peace and ſecurity z but it is 
very imprudent, becauſe it is ſure to raiſe their in- 
dignation, when they not only ſee themſelves over- 
looked and deſpiſed, but baſe and unworthy men 
preferred; which has been the ruin of many Repub- 
lics; for great men, who are treated in this manner, 
and know that it 1s owing to the tranquillity of the 
times, will naturally endeavour to embroil their coun- 
try in wars, which muſt of courſe be of great preju- 
dice to it, and perhaps may end in its deſtruction. 
Conſidering therefore ſometimes, how this evil 
might be prevented in a Commonwealth; I think 
there are but two ways of doing it : one *] which 1s, 
by Keeping the Citizens poor, or at leaſt from grow- 
ing too rich; that ſo they may not have it in their 
power to advance themſelves by corruption inſtead of 
abilities and integrity: the other is, to be always ſo 
Prepared for war, that you may enter into one when 
you pleaſe; for upon tuch occaſions great and emi- 
nent men mult of neceſſity be employed. This was 
the policy of the Romans in the firſt and beſt ages of 
their Commonwealth ; for as they conſtantly had ar- 
mies in the field, they never wanted opportunities of 
employing their beſt Citizens ; ſo that they could not 
well deprive them of the reward due to their merit, 
by giving it to others that were unworthy of it: and 
if ever they either happened to miſtake their man, or 
had a mind to try his abilities, and any misfortune or 
diſorder enſued, they ſoon corrected their error, But 
other Republics which have no ſuch proviſions, and 
never make war but when they are forced to it by 
neceſſity, cannot prevent theſe inconveniencies; and 
therefore muſt be ſubje& to great dangers and trou- 
bles, eſpecially when the perſon who is neglected 
happens to be of a revengeful diſpoſition, and has 
reat intereſt and many partizans in the Common- 
_ wealth, Nevertheleſs, though the Romans kept clear 
oi 
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of this evil for a conſiderable time, yet after they had 
vanquiſhed Antiochus and the Carthaginians, and had 
no other war of any great importance upon their 
hands, they ſeemed to diſpoſe of their honours and the 
command of their armies not according to merit, but 
the degree of favour and popularity which any one 


had acquired amongſt his Fellow-citizens. Paulus 


Emilius was refuſed the Conſulſhip ſeveral times, 
and could never obtain that honour till the com- 
mencement of the Macedonian war; for then the 
Citizens apprehending it would be attended with 
much danger, unanimouſly made choice of him to 


conduct it. The Republic of Florence being en- 


gaged in many wars after the year 1494, and all the 
Florentine Generals having behaved ill, Antonio Gia- 
comini was fixed upon at laſt to command their 
troops, and ſhewed himſelf ſo able a Soldier, that 
whilſt there was any appearance of danger left, the 


reſt of the Citizens ſeemed to have laid aſide all envy 


and ambition; for he had not ſo much as one compe- 


titor in the election of a Commiſſary : but afterwards 


when the danger was blown over, and a new war 
broke out, the management of which was more 
likely to be attended with honour and ſucceſs than any 
ſort of difficulty or hazard, there were fo many Candi- 
dates for the Office of Commiſſary, that notwithſtand- 
ing three were to be appointed to go upon an expedi- 
tion againſt Piſa, he had not intereſt enough to be 
choſen one of that number. And though there can 
be no certain eſtimate made of the loſs our Republic 
ſuſtained by neglecting Giacomini, yet we may pretty 
well gueſs at it: for as the Piſans were very ill pro- 
vided for their defence, if he had conducted the Siege, 
he would ſoon have reduced them to ſuch extremities, 
that they muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion : but the 
Siege being carried on by Commanders of little expe- 
rience in military affairs, the Piſans held out ſo long 
that the Florentines were forced to buy the place at 
laſt, when they might otherwiſe have had it for no- _ 
thing. Giacomini then muſt certainly be highly diſ- 
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guſted at ſuch treatment: and indeed a man in ſuch 
a caſe muſt be poſſeſſed of a great degree of patience 
and goodneſs, not to take revenge, if it lies in his 
power, either upon the whole Commonwealth or ſome 
particular perſon: againſt which, every Republic 
mould take ſpecial care to guard itſelf, as I ſhall ſhew 
in the next Chapter, 


CHAP. XVII. 


That a man who has been injured or diſeuſted, ſhould not 
be truſted afterwards in any Office of authority or 
importance. 4M; 


Commonwealth ought to take particular care 
never to prefer a man to any place of truſt or 
authority, whom they have firſt injured to any conſi- 
derable degree. Claudius Nero was ſent into Spain 
with an army againſt Aſdrubal; and though he had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of all the paſſes in that part of the 


country where the enemy lay, and ſhut them up in 


ſuch a manner, that they were reduced to a neceſſity 
either of fighting him with diſavantage, or of periſh- 
ing with hunger; yet Aſdrubal had the addreſs to 
amuſe him with overtures of peace, till he had an op- 
portunity of making a ſafe retreat, and eſcaping 
entirely out of his hands. When this came to be 
known at Rome, he was exceedingly blamed for his 
conduct, both by the Senate and people, and ſo cen- 
ſured by the whole City, that he was not a little mor- 
tified at it. But being afterwards created Conſul, and 
ſent out againſt Hannibal, he divided his army, and 
marched with one part of it to join another body of 
troops which was under the command of his Colle- 
gue, in order to fight Aſdrubal before he could be 
reinforced by Hannibal: which was reckoned fo dan- 
gerous a ſtep, that the Republic was in great pain 
and anxiety till they received intelligence that he had 
defeated Afdrubal, Being aſked, after the affair was 
: over, 
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over, what could induce him to take ſo deſperate a 


reſolution, in which he riſqued the liberties of his 
country as it were upon one throw, and that too with- 


out any apparent neceſſity; he ſaid he did it becauſe 


he knew that if he ſucceeded, he ſhould recover the 


reputation he had loſt in Spain; but if he miſcarried, 


he ſhould ſufficiently revenge himſelf upon the State 


and thoſe Citizens who had abuſed him in ſo ungrate- 


ful and rude a manner. Now if the reſentment that 


is always excited by ſuch uſage could produce theſe 


effects in the breaſt of a Roman, and at a time when 


that Republic was yet incorrupt, it may well be ex- 
pected to operate more powertully in perſons who live 
in a Commonwealth that is leſs virtuous, and have not 
ſo much regard to the good of the public as the gra- 
tification of their own paſſions, And as it is impoſ- 
ſible to preſcribe any certain remedy for ſuch evils, it is 
conſequently impoſſible thatany Commonwealth ſhould 


be perpetual; ſince they are all liable to a thouſand 
unexpected accidents which may occaſion its ruin. 


e H A- P. XVIII. 


That nothing ſhews the abilities of a General ſo much, 
as to penetrate into the deſigns of the ny 


the enemy ; and ſince it 1s generally a difficult matter, 
he certainly 1s worthy of much praiſe who ſucceeds in 
it. For if the very actions of an enemy, and thoſe too 
which fall under our immediate notice and obſerva— 


tion are often myſterious and hard to be accounted 


for, certainly it muſt be much more difficult to diſ- 
cover their ſecret deſigns and intentions. It has fre- 


quently happened, when an engagement has laſted 
till night, that the conquering army has thought itſelf 
defeated, and that which has had the worſt of it, has 


looked 


PAMINON DAs the Theban vſed to ſay that 
nothing was more neceſſary or of greater ſer- 
vice to a general than to penetrate into the deſigns of 


* 
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looked upon itſelf as victorious ; an error that ſome- 
times proves fatal to thoſe that fall into it; as it did to 
Brutus and Caſſius, who were ruined by a miſtake of 
this kind. For the wing which Brutus commanded 
having routed the forces he was engaged with, Caſſius, 
on the contrary, thought it had been defeated, 
and killed himſelf in deſpair. At the battle of St. 
Cecilia in Lombardy which happened not long ago 
betwixt the French and the Swiſs, night coming on, 
a body of Swiſs, which remainded entire and unbroken, 
thought they had got the day, not knowing that the 
reſt of their army was routed and diſperſed : ſo that 
inſtead of retreating in the dark, as they might have 
done, they continued upon the field of battle till the 
next morning; at which time they were charged again 
and cut to pieces. The Pope's army and that of the 
King of Spain had like to have been ruined alſo by 
this miſtake : for upon a falſe report that the Swils 
had gained a victory, they paſſed the Po, and ad- 
vanced ſo far that they very narrowly eſcaped falling 
into the hands of the French before they were unde- 
ceived, An error of the ſame kind happened in the 
camps of the Romans and the /Equi : for Sempronius 
the Roman Conlul being ſent with an army againſt. 
the Enemy, and forcing them to an engagement 
which continued till night with various ſucceſs on 
each ſide; when it began to grow dark, and both 
armies had ſuſtained conſiderable loſs in the battle, 
neither of them returned to their camp, but drew off 
to the neighbouring hills, where they thought they 
ſhould be more ſecure. The Roman army was di— 
vided into two parts; one of which had followed the 
Conſul; the other Tempanius, a Centurion, to whole 
valour and conduct it was owing that the Romans had 
not been entirely routed that day. But in the morn- 
ing, the Conſul hearing no more of the enemy, re- 
treated towards Rome; as the Aqui likewiſe did 
towards their own country : for each ſide thinking 
they had Joſt the day, marched away, and left their 
Camps to the mercy of the enemy. It happened how- 

EO HERES - 
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ever, that Tempanius, who was likewiſe going to re- 
treat with the reſt of the Roman army, had intelli- 
gence from ſome of the Æqui who were wounded 
and afterwards taken priſoners, that their Generals 
had quitted the field and left the camp which they 
had poſſeſſed ; upon which, he in the firſt place re- 
turned to the Roman camp, and having ſecured that, 
immediately plundered the enemy's, and returned 
victorious to Rome: an advantage which was gained 
merely by his having received information of the ene- 
my's miſtake, before they knew any thing of that into 
which the Romans had fallen themſelves. | 

Hence we ſee it ſometimes happens that two op- 
polite armies may be in the ſame error, and preſſed 
by the ſame neceſſity; and that that will come off 
with the advantage at laſt, which is firſt acquainted 
with the diſtreſs of the other. To confirm this, I 
ſhall add another example which happened not long 
ago in our own country. In the year 1498, when 
the Florentines had entered the territories of Piſa 
with a powerful army, and laid cloſe ſiege to that 
City, the Venetians having taken it under their pro- 
tection, and ſeeing no other method to ſave it, re- 
ſolved to make a diverſion by invading ſome other 
part of the Florentine dominions : for which purpoſe, 
they ſent a large body of forces into the vale of La- 
mona, and not only ſeized upon Marradi, but laid 
ſiege to the Fortreſs of Caſtiglione, which ſtands up- 
on a hill above it. The Florentines being alarmed 
at this, determined to ſuccour the fortreſs; but in 
ſuch a manner as not to weaken their army before 
Piſa: and therefore having made new levies both of 
horſe and foot, they ſent them towards that place un- 
der the command of Jacopo d'Appiano, Lord of 
Piombino, and Count Rinuccio da Marciano, Bur 
upon the arrival of theſe forces near Cattighone, the 
Venetians raiſed the ſiege, and retreated into the town: 
ſo that the two armies lying cloſe together for ſeveral 
days, bath ſuffered greatly for wanr of proviſions and 


other neceſſarics; and as neither of them durſt come 
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to an engagement, nor was aware of the other's di- 


_ ſtreſs, it happened that they both reſolved to quit 


their ſituation the ſame morning ; the Venetians de- 
ſigning to retreat towards Berzighella and Faenza, 
and the Florentines towards Caſaglia and Mugello. 
When the morning came, and each ſide had begun to 
ſend away their baggage, a poor old woman who 
lived in Marradi, happening to come into the Floren- 
tine camp to ſee ſome relations ſhe had there, inform- 


ed them that the Venetians were marching off: upon 


which, the Florentine Generals taking courage, im- 
mediately purſued them with all their forces, and 
wrote word to Florence that they had not only ob- 


liged the enemy to quit Marradi, but had actually 
beat them, and put an end to the war. This victory 


then (if it may be ſo called) was wholly owing to 
chance; for if the Venetians had happened to have 
known that the Florentines were in motion, before 
the latter were aware of their decamping, the conſe- 
quence would certainly have been the ſame with re- 
gard to them, and the Florentines muſt have come 


CH A P. XII. 


Whether rigour, or clemency and gentle means, have 4 
greater effect upon the multitude 


A T a time when the Roman Republic was miſer- 
ably divided by inteſtine diſcords betwixt the 
Patricians and the Plebeians, yet, as they were like- 
wiſe engaged in wars abroad, they ſent out two ar- 
mies under the command of Quintius and Appius 
Claudius. Appius behaving with great rigour and 
auſterity in his command, was ſo ill obeyed by his 
Soldiers that he was forced to quit his Province with 
as much diſgrace, as if he had been driven out of it 
by the enemy : whilſt Quintius on the contrary, being 


of a benign and affable diſpoſition, was ſo well ſerved 
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by his troops, that he ſucceeded in all his enterprizes. 
Hence it appears, that the command over a multi— 
tude is much better ſupported by gentle and bene vo- 
lent meaſures, than by rigorous and ſevere puniſh- 
ments. But many are of a different opinion, eſpeci- 
ally Tacitus, who ſays, in multitudine regenda plus 


pœna quam obſequium valet: it is an eaſier matter 


to rule a multitude with a high hand, than by gentle- 
nels and clemency.” 

In order to reconcile theſe two opinions, we muſt 
obſerve, that the people to be governed are either in 
ſome meaſure your equals and Fellow-citizens, or 
ſuch as are abſolutely ſubject to you. In the firſt 
caſe, you cannot ſecurely treat them with that ſeve- 
rity which Tacitus ſeems to recommend ; and there- 
fore, as the Roman people had an equal ſhare with 
the Patricians in the adminiſtration of the Govern= 
ment, they were not to be treated in an inſolent and 


_ cruel manner, by perſons who had but a temporary 


command over them. Accordingly, we fee that 
thoſe Roman Generals who careſſed their Soldiers, 
and were beloved by them, always performed greater 
exploits than thoſe who uſed them harſhly, and made 
themſelves hated and feared z except they happened 
to be men of very extraordinary character, like Man- 


lius Torquatus. But whoever has the command over 


people that are his own ſubjects (for of ſuch Tacitus 


ſpeaks) muſt of neceſſity have recourſe to rigour and 


ſeverity, inſtead of mildneſs and humanity, in order 
to prevent them from rebelling and trampling upon 


him. This however, ought to be practiſed with due 
moderation, and in ſuch a manner as not to excite 


public hatred, which is always of great prejudice to 
Rulers. Now the way to avoid it, is not to make 
too free with the properties of your Subjects : for as 
to their blood, few Rulers are deſirous of ſhedding 
it, except it is either to poſſe!s themi-Ives of ſome 


eſtate, or upon ſome extraordinary emergency, which 
they are neceſſarily obliged to comply with. fn the 


former caſe, indeed, when they are governed by ava- 
| rice, 
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rice, as they muſt naturally be tempted to take away 
the lives of their Subjects, ſo they never want oppor- 
tunities of gratifying ſuch an appetite, as I have 
ſhewn at large elſewhere «. 5 
The conduct of Quintius, therefore, is more to be 
commended than that of Appius; and the opinion of 
Tacitus is juſt enough in other circumſtances, and 
under proper reſtrictions. 


CHAP. N. 


That one inſtance of humanity and generoſity had a greater 
efect upon the Faliſci, than all the weight of the Ro- 


man arms. 


HEN the Faliſci were beſieged by Camillus, 

a School-maſter,. to whoſe care moſt of the 
Nobility in that City had committed their Sons, 
thinking to ingratiate himſelf with Camillus and the 
Romans, took all his Pupils out of the City with 
him, under pretence of exerciſe and recreation, and 
inſenſibly led them to the enemy's camp, where he 
delivered them up to Camillus, telling him that he 
had it then in his power to make the town ſurrender 
upon what terms he pleaſed. But Camillus abhor- 
ring the baſeneſs of the deed, not only refuſed to re- 
ceive them, but ordered him to be ſtripped naked, 
and to have his hands tied behind him; and having 
given every one of the boys a rod, made them whip 
him all the way back again into the town. An ac- 
tion ſo generous and humane, that the Faliſci were 
ſtruck with admiration ; and inſtead of making any 

further defence, immediately ſurrendered. = 

Hence we may learn,. that tenderneſs and huma- 


| nity have ſometimes a much greater effect upon the 


minds of men, than any fort of violence which can 
poſſibly be uſed : and that Cities, and even whole 


®* See the Prince, chap. xvii, xix, and Pol, Diſc, book III. chap. vi. 
e Provinces, 


es, 
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Provinces have often been ſubdued by one act of 


Compaſſion, Continence, or Generoſity, when no hu— 
man force could have conquered them: of which we 
have many other examples in Hiſtory. The Romans 
were never able to drive Pyrrhus out of Italy by dint 
of arms: and yet Fabricius obliged him to quit it, 
by giving him notice that one of his domeſtics had 
offered to poiſon him. Again, Scipio Africanus did 
not gain ſo much reputation in Spain by taking new 
Carthage, as he did by a noble example of his con- 
tinence, when he immediately reſtored a young and 
beautiful Lady (whom he had taken priſoner) to her 


huſband; the fame of which action gat: ned him the 


eſteem of all that nation, ag mace the people his 


friends, inſtead of enemies 


We ſce then how oreatly fach virtues are admired 
by all men, and how much they ere celebrated and 
recommended by hiſtorians as well as philoſophers. 
Xenoption, in particular, takes great pains to ſhew 
what honour, and how many v ictories Cyrus acquired 
by his humanity, aſfability, freedom from pride, 
cruelty, luxury, and all other vices that ſtain the life 
of man. Neverthelcts, as Hannibal acquired great 
reputation and many remarkable victories by very 
different methods, it may not be amiſs, perhaps, to 
enquire in the next Chapter to What caules that was 
Owing. 


G HA P. XXI. 


Hu it came 10 pa. 5 that Hlaunibal acquired as ch glory 
2.2 Haly, as d. Pio did 71 Spa 17, 2 25 ö C4 + & e ai! Brent 
ne ons. | 


T. may appear ſtrange that ſome Commancers have 
pcitor med very great things, and gained much 
glory and renown by quite di fe ent methods from 
thoſe preſcribed in the laſt Chapter. From whence 


* See book II. chap. X xi. of the Diicourſes, 
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many may be apt to conclude, that ſuch virtues do 
not contribute to make a Commander fortunate and 
renowned, any more than the qualities that are to. 
_ tally oppoſite to them; ſince the lame degree of fame 
and reputation is to be acquired one way as well as 
the other. If Scipio made himſelf maſter of all 
Spain by his humanity and clemency; Hannibal, on 
the contrary, pretty nearly effected the ſame ching i in 
Italy, by very different means; that is, by every ſpe- 
cies of violence, cruelty, rapine, and perfidy; for 
almoſt all the Cities and States in that Province ſur- 
rendered to him. Conſidering therefore with myſelf, 
how this 1s to be accounted for, I think ſeveral rea- 
ſons may be aſſigned for it. $1 

In the firſt place, all men are ſo fond of novelty, 
that people who live happy and free, as well as thoſe 
that are quite otherwiſe, often with for a change of 
Government ; it being the nature of mankind (as l 
have ſaid elſewhere) to be ſatiated with proſperity, as 
well as tired with adverſity. To this diſpoſition it is 
owing, that upon any rebellion or invaſion, the Chiets 
of it, 7 foreigners or natives, never want friends 
and followers to abet and aſſiſt them; and the greater 
the number of them is, the greater will be their pro- 
greſs. There are likewiſe two other powerful motives 
of human actions, viz. Love and fear, which operate 
very ſtrongly upon ſuch occaſions: ſo that if a Ge— 
neral can make himſelf either much beloved or much 
feared, he will be followed and obeyed by many, and 
commonly by more in the latter caſe than in the for- 
mer. W hichſoever of theſe two courſes therefore, 
ſuch a Commander ſhall think fit to purſue, the et- 
fect will be the ſame, if he is a man of great abilities 
and reputation, like Hannibal or Scipio, and knows 
' how to remedy the inconveniencies that may. proceed 
from his endeavouring to make himlelf either too 
much beloved, or too much feared. For each of 
_ theſe extremes has its inconveniencies, and ſuch too 
as may prove fatal to him: becauſe, by taking too 
much pans to gain the affections of the people, he 


may 
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may ſtoop ſo low as to make himſelf cheap and con- 
temptible; and by too much ſeverity he will become 
odious : to ſteer a middle courſe 1s very difficult, 
if not impoſſible. It requires great abilities there- 
fore, to remedy the inconveniencies that may ariſe 


from exceſſes of either kind, as Hannibal and Scipio 


did; for, though they both owed their ſucceſs and re- 
putation to purſuing the different methods above- 
mentioned, yet it muſt be confeſſed, that they both 
likewiſe ſuffered ſome inconveniencies from them. 
With regard to Scipio, part of his army and ſome of 


his friends revolted from him in Spain; which was 


entirely owing to want of proper ſeverity, and the 
little awe in which they ſtood of his perſon: for the 
generality of mankind are naturally fo reſtleis, that 
when they ſee any little opportunity of gratifying 
their ambition, they preſently forget the allegiance 


they owe their Governors, and the favours they have 


received from them: ſo that, in order to remedy this 


inconvenience, Scipio was in ſome meaſure obliged to 


proceed with a degree of ſeverity which he had not 
practiſed before. As to Hannibal, we do not cer- 
tainly know of any particular inſtance in which his 
cruelty and perfidy was of prejudice to him: but we 

may {uppole, that the realon way the Neapolitans and 
ſome other people continued ſo firmly attached to the 
Romans, was becauſe they were afraid of him. This 
we know, however, that his ſavage and. barbarous 
manner of proceeding made the Romans more inve- 


terate againſt him than any other enemy they ever 


had. For though Pyrrhus was at their very doors, 
and harraſfing all Italy wich a powerful army, yet 
they had the "generoſity to acquaint him with the de— 
ſign which one of his domeſtics had formed to poiſon 
him; but they never ceaſed to perſecute Hannibal, 

even after he was ruined, till they procured his death. 

This was the conſequence of his extreme cruelty and 
perfidy : but fuch were his abilities, and the reputa- 
tion which he had acquired, and ſo great was his au- 


thority, that it is mentioned by all Hiſtorians as a re- 
. markable 
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markable circumſtance, that though his army was 
compoſed of many different nations, there never was 
any mutiny or diſſention in it. 

I conclude, therefore, that it is not very material, 
which of the two abovementioned courſes a Com- 
mander takes, provided he is a man of ſufficient abi- 
lities to correct the inconveniencies that may flow 
from any undue exertion of them. And as Hannibal 
and Scipio both gained great reputation, the one by 
laudable, the other by deteſtable means, it may not 
ſeem altogether foreign to our ſubject, if we ſay ſome- 
thing in the next Chapter of two Roman Citizens, 
who acquired the ſame degree of glory, but by very 
different, though laudable means. 


CHAP. XXII 


That Manlius Torquaius by his ſeverity, and Valerius 


Corvinus by bis gentleneſs, acquired the ſame degree of 
reputation 


HERE, were in Rome at the ſame time two 

great Commanders, Manlius Torquatus and 
Valerius Corvinus, who were equally renowned for 
their prowefs and conduct againſt an enemy, and 
equal in their honours and the number of their tri- 
umphs, but very different in their manner of treating 
their Soldiers. Manlius proceeded with the utmoſt 
ſeverity, and never ſpared them upon any occaſion, 
either in point of duty cr puniſhment : whilſt Vale- 
rius, on the contrary, always behaved towards them 
with the greateſt tendern- 15, affability, and familia- 
rity. Manlius, in order to keep up military diſcipline 
in full force, and make himſelf punctually obeyed, 
put his own ſon to death, though victorious, for en— 
gaging the enemy without his orders: Valerius never 
_ Puniſhed any one in that manner. Nevertheleſs, the 
methods they took, though directly contrary to each 
other, had che lame effect; for they both triumphed 


Over 
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over the enemies of Rome, both contributed to ag- 
grandize their country, and both acquired very g great 
reputation. None of their Soldiers ever declined 
fighting, or mutinied, or ciſobeyed their commands 
in any reſpect whatſoever z; though thoſe of Manlius 
were ſometimes ſo harſh and rigorous, that afterwards, 
when any ſevere orders were iſſued out, they were 
called, Manliana imperia, Manlian orders.” It 
may not be amiſs therefore to enquire, in the firſt 
place, to what cauſes it was owing that Manlius was 
obliged to act with ſuch a degree of ſeverity : in the 
next, what it was that enabled Valerius to proceed 
with ſo much lenity : thirdly, how it came to pals, 
that theſe two methods, fo different from one another, 
produced the ſame effect; and in tae laſt place, which 
of them is molt worthy of imitation. 

Whoever canſiders the character of Manlius, from 
the account which Livy gives of his conduct, will 
find that he was a very brave man, a true friend to his 
country, dutiful and affectionate to his parents, and 
ſtrictly obedient in all things to the commands of his 
Juperiors. All this appears from variety of inſtances, 
particularly from his fighting and killing a gigantic 
Gaul, who had challenged any man in the Roman ar- 

my to a ſingle combat; from defending his father at 
the peril of his own life, againſt one of the Tribunes 
ho had accuſed him; and from what he ſaid to the 
Coniol before he went out to fight the Gaul; “ 1n- 
juſſu tuo adverſus hoſtem nunquam pugnabo, non fi 
certam victoriam videam: Without your permiſſion I 
will never fight any enemy, though I was ſure of a 
victory.“ When a man of this ſtamp comes to com 
mand an army, it may naturally be expected, that he 
will endeavour to make others like himſelf; that his 
courage will prompt him to give bold orders; and 
that his regard to Ciicipline will make h:m take care 
that they are punctually executed. For it may be 
looked UPON as a ncver— failing maxim, that in great 
and arduous undertakings all orders mult be obeved, 
ſcem they ever fo harſh and rigorous (as they mult of 
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courſe be ſometimes upon ſuch occaſions) otherwiſe 
the enterprize will certainly miſcarry. Hence we may 
obſerve, that in order to be well obeyed, it is necei- 
ſary in the firſt place to know how to command : for 
which purpoſe, a man ought to compare his own con- 
dition and abilities with thoſe of others that are to 


ſerve under him: and if he finds himſelf in a capa- 


city to rule them, he may then enforce his commands 


with rigour; if not, he mutt let it alone. A certain 


wiſe man therefore uſed to ſay, that in order to go- 
vern a Republic with authority, there muſt be a due 
proportion eſtabliſhed betwixt thoſe that rule and 


| hole that are to be ruled; in which caſe the power 
of the Governors will be durable and ſecure : but 


where the governed are ſtronger than their Governors, 
the power of the latter will be of ſhort continu- 
ance. 

But to reſume my ſubject. I ſay, that harſh and 
ſpirited commands proceed from a rigorous and bold 


diſpoſition ; and that whoever gives {uch orders, muſt 


be very {ſtrict in ſeeing them punctually executed, 
otherwiſe they will not be regarded. A perion how- 


ever, who is not of this caſt, ſhould not give ſuch or- 


ders, but content himſelf with others of a milder na- 


ture: for, if ordinary commands only are diſobeyed, 


he may act with clemency and gentleneſs, as the pu- 
niſhment uſual upon thoſe occaſions will be ſufficient, 


which, being imputed to the common eſtabliſhed laws, 


brings no particular odium upon himſelf. We may 


conclude then, that Manlius was obliged to act as he 


did by the extraordinery commands he gave, which 


were owing to the natural turn and bias of his own 


mind, and ſuch indeed, as are often of great advan- 
tage to a Commonwealth, becauſe they lerve to re- 
duce it to its firſt principles and original virtue. For, 
if a Commonwealth could be ſo fortunate as to have 
a number of great and virtuous men ſucceeding each 
other ar reaſonable intervals, to reform their Fellow- 
citizens by their example, to reſtore the vigour of the 
laws, and to correct every thing that tended to cor- 

ruption, 
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ruption, that State would be immortal, as I have faid 
before &. Such a one was Manlius, who by the ri- 
gour of his commands kept up the ancient miliary 
diſcipline amongſt the Romans, prompted thereto, in 
the firſt place, by his own natural diſpoſition, and in 
the next, by the defire he had that the commands 
which he dictated ſhould be punctually obeyed. 
Valerius, on the other hand, had an opportunity of 
indulging the clemency and gentleneſs of his nature, 
merely by retaining the orders and rules that had 
uſually been obſerved in the Roman armies; which 
being good and wholeſome in themſelves, gained him 
ſulficient reputation, and were neither hard to be ob- 
ſerved, nor laid him under a neceſſity of puniſhing 
delinquents with extreme ſeverity, becauſe there were 
but few ſuch in his army, and thoſe meeting only 
with ordinary puniſhment, imputed it to the common 
courſe of the laws, and not to any rigour or ſeverity 
in their General, So that he was at liberty to treat 
his Soldiers with all manner of tenderneſs and huma- 
nity that could gain their affections and ſupport his 
authority: and thus it came to pals, that theſe two 
Commanders were equally well obeyed, and each of 
them attained the ſame end, though by very different 
means. Thoſe however, that are deſirous to imitate 
either of them, ſhould take care of falling into ex- 
tremes that may occaſion hatred on one ide, or con- 
tempt on the other; (as I ſaid before with regard to 
Hannibal and Scipio) which is very difficult either to 
be avoided or remedied, except a Commander is pot: 
ſeſſed of extraordinary abilities. 
It now remains to conſider, which of hoſe two 
methods is moſt praife-worthy; and this ſeems to be 
a diſputable point; becauſe ſome writers recommend 
one, and ome the other. Thoſe however who treat 
of the cducation of Princes, ſeem rather to prefer the 
conduct of Valerius to that of Manlius: and Xeno- 
phon in particular, cxtolling the virtues of Cyrus, lays 


See Chap. 1. of this book. 


Ee 4 almoſt 
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almoſt the ſame things of him that Livy does of Va- 
lerius, when he was appointed Conſul in an expedition 
againſt the Samnites, For that General having ha- 
rangued his Soldiers with his uſual affability, as they 
were going to engage the enemy, the Hiſtorian gives 
us the following character of him. * Non alias militi 
familiarior dux fuit, inter infimos militum omnia haud 
gravatè munia obeundo. In ludo præterea militari, 
cum vclocitatis viriumque inter ſe Kquales certamina 
ineunt, comiter facilis vincere ac vinci, vultu eodem; 
nec quemquam aſpernari parem qui ſe oſferret; factis 
benignus pro re; dictis, haud minus libettatis aliens; 
quam ſuæ dignitatis memor; & (quo nihil popula- 
rius eſt) quibus artibus petierat magiſtratum, iiſdem 
gerebat. No Commander was ever more familiar with 
his Soldiers, For he never refuſed to ſhare any toll 
or duty with the meaneſt of them, He would often 
\ mingle with them in their military exercites and re- 
Creations, and uſed to run and wreſtle amongſt them; 
Putting himſelf upon a level with any man that had 
a mind to contend with him, and never changing his 
countenance, or ſeeming to be in the leaſt altered in 
any reſpect, whether he got the better or not. In his 
behaviour he was courteous and bountiful, as occa— 
ſion required; in his converſation he knew how to 
ſupport his own dignity, without reſtraining the free- 
dom of others; and (winch made him ſtill more dear 
to them) he cxerciicd his authority with the ſame 
g-ouneis and moderation by which he had Obtain- 
. 

Livy ſpeaks much in favour of Manlius alſo ; ac- 
knowledging that the Severity he exerciſed upon his 
own Son, had ſuch an effeck upon his whole army, 
and made tne Soldiers ſo obedient to his commands, 
that the victory which he gained over the Latins was 
entirely owing to it: and having given a circumſtantial 
account of the battle, the difficulties which the Ro- 
mans laboured under, and the dangers they were ex- 
poſed to that day, ke ſays it was the conduct of Man- 
lius alone that gained the victory, Nay he goes ſtill 

further, 
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further, and after comparing the ſtrength of the two 
armies, makes no ſcruple to affirm that whichſoever of 
them had been commanded by Manlius, would cer- 
tainly have got the day. | 

Conſidering therefore what is ſaid on both ſides of 
the queſtion, © it ſeems hard to decide it. However, 
not to leave the matter wholly undetermined, I ſay, 
that it is ſafer and better for a perſon who lives under 
a Republican Government to act like Manlius; be- 
cauſe ſuch a manner of proceeding is for the advan- 
tage of the public, and cannot ſeem calculated to ſerve 
any private inteieſt or ambition; fince by treating 
every one with rigour and auſterity, and regarding the 
good of the commonwealth alone, a man cannot hope 
to gain friends and partizans ſufficient to carry on any 
particular deſign to the prejudice of his country. But 
the contrary may be ſaid of ſuch a conduct as that of 
Valerius under the like circumſtances: for though in- 
deed, with reſpect to the public ſervice, the advantage 
would be the ſame, yet ſo popular and affable a beha- 
viour to the Soldiery, is apt to excite jealouſies, and 
the people will naturally grow ſuſpicious (eſpecially if 
a General is continued long i in command) that ſuch 
a degree of favour may be employed to deprive 
them of their liberties : and that fuch an event did 
not actually happen in the Roman Republic under the 
adminiſtration of Publicola, was becauſe the people 
were not then become corrupt, and he did not cont:- 
nue long enough in power to debauch them. 

But if we are to conſider theſe two different me- 
thods of proceeding as relative to a Prince, (which 
Kenophon does) we certainly mult prefer the conduct 
of Valerius to that of Manlius : becauſe a Prince muſt 
above all things ſecure the obedience and affection of 
his Soldiers and Subjects by gentle and benevolent. 
Meaſures. They will obey him if he appears vir- 
tuous, and obſerves the laws; they will love him, if 
he is affable, humane, merciful, and endowed with 
ſuch other good qualities as Livy aſcribes to Valerius, 
and Tenophon to Cyrus ; ; ard to {ee a Prince beloved 


by 
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by his people, with an army at his devotion, ſuits well 
with the nature of a Monarchy. But the ſame can- 
not be affirmed with regard to a perſon who is only 
a Subject in a Republic, and upon a civil equality 
with the reſt of his Fellow-Citizens. We read in the 


Annals of Venice, that the Venetian Gallies returning 


from ſome Expedition, and lying at anchor near the 
ſhore, there happened a difference betwixt the Sailors 
and the Townſmen, which occaſioned a fray that was 
very bloody, and which was carried on with ſuch 
obſtinacy on both ſides, that neither the power of 
their officers, nor reverence to any particular Citizen, 
nor the authority of the Magiſtrates, was ſufficicn: 
to compole it: but a certain Noble Venetian, wha 
had been their Con:mander the year before, coming 
amongſt them, they laid down their arms and diſperiec 
out of reſpect to him : a circumſtance which occa- 
ſioned ſuch jealouſy in the Senate, that they ſoon 
after had him diſpatched, 

TI conclude then, that a Prince will find it for his 
advantage to imitate Valerius; but that it would be 
dangerous for a Subject of a Republic, both with re- 
gard to his country and himſelf: for in the firſt place, 
it would be paving the way to Tyranny; and in the 
next, the Government would grow ſo jealous of his 
Proceedings, that they would not fail to take ſome 
courſe to rid themſelves of him. On the other hand, 
I affirm that the conduct obſerved by Manlius would 
be prejudicial to a Prince; but advantageous to the 
Subject of a Commonwealth, and moſt of all to his 
country ; for it ſeldom can do him any hurt, except 
the hatred which is occaſioned by his ſeverity ſhould 
be encreaſed by a jealouſy of his great reputation and 
abilities, as it happened to Camillus s. 


* Compare this Chapter with the latter end of the 23d, and all 
the 24th Chapter of Montaigne's Eſſays, book ii. entitled, “ Oblet— 
vations on Julius Cæſar's method of making War,” 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
tw what account Camillus Was baniſhed from Rome. 


E have ſaid, in the laſt Chapter, that the Subject 
of a Com monwealth, who imitates the conduct 
of Valerius, may injure both himſelf and his country: 
and that acting like Manlius may be of great ſervice 
to his country, though ſometimes prejudicial to him- 


ſelf; which 1s evident from the example of Camillus, 


whoſe manner of proceeding was more like that of 


Manlius than Valerius. Livy therefore, ſpeaking of 


him, ſays, ** Ejus virtutem milites oderant & mira- 
bantur : the Soldiers both hated and admired him for 
his virtues,” They admired him on account of his 


vigilance, prudence, magnanimity, and the good diſ- 


cipline he cauſed to be obſerved in his army ; they 
hated him becauſe he was more ſevere in puniſhing, 


than liberal in rewarding, to which the Hiſtorian adds 


the following reaſons. tor their hatred. In the firſt 
place, he ordered the money which was taken from 
the Veientes to be applied to public uſes, inſtead of 
dividing ic amongſt the Soldiers with the reſt of the 


ſpoil: in the next, he cauſed his triumphal chariot to 


be drawn by four white horſes, which they ſaid was 


out of arrogance, and an ambition to emulate the 


glory of the Sun: in the laſt, he made a vow to dedi- 


cate the tenth part of the booty taken from the Veien- 


tes to Apollo; for the performance of which, he was 


obliged to rake it away from the Soldiers, into whole 


hands it had fallen &. 

Hence we may learn, that nothing makes a Ruler 
more odious to the people, than to deprive them of 
their poſſeſſions, an injury of ſo great importance, 
that it is never forgotten; for, upon every little di- 


ſtreſs it returns freſh upon their memories : and as 


* See chap. xxix, and Iv. book i. of theſe Ducourics, and the 
notes upon them. 


men 
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men are daily ſubject to diſtreſſes, they will daily re- 

member it. That another thing which gives great 
diſguſt, eſpecially to a free people, is a proud and 
arrogant behaviour: and though perhaps they may 
not in any wiſe be materially hurt by it; yet it never 
fails to excite their indignation: upon which account, 
thoſe in office and authority ought always to avoid it 
as a moſt dangerous ſhoal; becauſe it is weak and raſh. 
to the laſt degree to do a thing which muſt of neceſſity 
create hatred, and can be attended with no manner of 
advantage. 


E HA P. XXIV. 


That the prolongation of uni ons was the ruin vf 
the Roman liberties. 


F we conſider the proceedings of the Romans with 
attention, we ſhall find that the diſſolution of their 
Republic was owing partly to the diſſentions that were 
occaſioned by the Agrarian Law, and partly to the 
prolongation of Commiſſions : for if the milchicis 
which aroſe from theſe cauſes had been foreſeen, and 
revented in time, it is certain that Commonwealth 
would have ſupported itſelf much longer, and perha 23 
| have enjoyed more tranquillity For though we do 
not know that the prolongation of Commiliions ever 
occaſioned any tumult or diſturbance at Rome; never- 
theleſs it is evident that the extraordinary decree on 
authority which ſome particular Citizens acquired by 
that means, was of great prejudice to the State : 
whereas if all the Citizens who had an offer of being 
continued in their offices and commands had ares 
poſſeſſed of as much wiſdom and virtue as Lucid 
Quintius was, theſe inconveniencies and Ei 
would not have enſued. His integrity and diſin— 
tereſtedneſs were very ſingular; for upon an accom- 
modation betwixt the Plebeians and Patricians, the 
former having continued the lame Tribunes in office 
for a year longer, as the molt Ec men to curd the 
| | re : ambition 
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ambition of the Nobility, the latter likewiſe, in imita— 
tion of the Plebeians, reſolved to prolong the Conſul- 


ſhip of Lucius Quintius for the ſame term. But he 


peremptorily refuted to accept of it; alledging that 
bad precedents ought to be diſcountenanced, and not 
ſupported by ſach as were worſe; and therefore de- 
fired them to chuſe new Conſuls. Now if all the reſt 
of the Roman Citizens had been as wiſe and virtuous 
as Quintius, that cuſtom of prolonging offices and 
commiſſions could not have been introduced into their 


Commonwealth, which at laſt was the principal cauſe 
of its ruin. 


The firſt whoſe command was extended beyond its 


uſual term, was Publius Philo, who having laid ſiege 


to Palzpolis at a time when his Conſulſhip was upon 
the point of expiring, was continued in office by the 
Senate with the title of Proconſul ; becauſe they 
thought him ſure of ſucceeding in that enterprize, and 
therefore were unwilling to match the glory of it out 
of his hands, by ſending another perſon to ſuperſede 
him; which, though done with a good intent, and 
for the ſervice of the Public, was the firſt ſtep that 
occaſioned the loſs of the Roman liberties, For the 
further abroad they carried their arms, the more ne- 
ceſſary ſuch prolongations appeared, and the more 
common they became: hence it aroſe, in the firſt 
place, that but a few of their Citizens could be em- 
ployed in the command of armies, and conſequently 


few were capable of acquiring any conſiderable degree 
of experience or reputation ; and in the next, that 


when a Commander in chief was continued for a long 


time in that polt, he had an opportunity of corrupt- 
ing his army to ſuch a degree that the Soldiers entirely 


threw off their obedience 1 to the Senate, and acknow- 
ledgeg no other authority but his. To this it was 
owing ; that Sylla and Marius found means to debauch 
their armies and make them fight againſt their coun- 


try; and that Julius Cæſar was enabled to make him- 


ſelf abſolute in Rome. So that if the Romans had 
not prolonged. their Commiſſions beyond the uſual 
date, 
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date, perhaps they might not have been fo rapid in 
their conqueſts, nor ſo ſoon have arrived at the Empire 
of the World ; but then, on the other hand, they 
would have preſerved their liberty much longer. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Concerning the Poverty of Cincinnatus and ſeveral other 
Roman Citizens, 


Have ſhewn, in another place, that the beſt way 
to preſerve the liberties of a Commonwealth is to 
keep the Subjects poor, at leaſt ro prevent their grow- 
ing too rich *, Now, though it is not ſufficiently clear 
that there was any proviſion made for this purpoſe in 
Rome, (as the Agrarian Law was conſtantly oppoſed) 
yet we fee that during the courſe of four hundred 
years, after its foundation, that State continued in ex- 
treme poverty: the reaſon of which I take to be, that 
poverty was no bar to offices or honours of any kind, 
and that virtue and merit were preferred to all other 
qualifications, wherever they vere found. A remar- 
kable proof of which we have in the following exam- 
ple. When Minucius the Conſul and his army were 
in a manner ſurrounded by the Aqui, and the whole 
City of Rome was in ſuch confternation that they were 
forced to create a Dictator, (their laſt reſource in extre- 
mities) they made choice of L. Quintius Cincinnatue, 
who was at plough in his own little eſtate at the very 
time when he was ſent for to be inveſted with that au- 
thority : a circumſtance much admired by Livy, who 
ſays upon this occaſion, ** Oper pretium eſt audire 
qui omnia præ divitiis humana ſpernunt, ne que honori 
magno locum, neque virtuti putant eſſe, niſi effuſe 
affluant opes. It is pleaſant after this, to hear ſome 

eople talk of riches, as if nothing in this world was 
to be weighed in the ſcale againſt them; and that 


® See chap. xvi. of this book, 


neither 
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neither virtue nor merit of any kind were of the leaſt 
account, in compariſon of wealth.“ Cincinnatus (as 
J ſaid) was at plough in his own little eſtate, which 
did not exceed four acres of land, when the Deputies 
found him, who had been ſent by the Senate to ac- 
quaint him with the imminent danger the Republic 
was in, and the choice they had made of him for their 


Dictator, Upon which, he changed his clothes and 
immediately repaired to Rome ; Where he got toge- 
ther ſome forces, and marching directly againſt the 


enemy to reſcue Minucius from the danger he was in, 
he ſoon brought them to a battle, in which they were 
totally defeated and plundered, But when he divid- 
ed the Spoil he would not ſuffer the army which he 
had delivered out of the hands of the Equi to have 
any ſhare of the booty; telling them they were not 
worthy to partake of the Spoils of an enemy, by 
whom they were {o near being plundered themſelves. 
As to Minucius, he deprived him of his authority, 
and reduced him to the degree of a Lieutenant, or- 
dering him to ſerve in that capacity, till he had learnt 
better how to command. In this Expedition he made 
L. Tarquinius his General of horſe, though he had 


not ſo much as a horſe himſelf, being ſo poor that he 


was forced to fight on foot, | 

Hence we may ſee that poverty was no bar to ho- 
nour or preferment amongſt the Romans in thoſe 
days; and that a wile and good man thought four 
acres of land ſufficient for his ſuſtenance. The ſame 
contempt of riches is obſervable in the time of Mar- 


cus Regulus; who being at the head of an army in 


Africa, Where he had beat the Carthaginians, ſent to 
deſire leave of the Senate to return to "Rome, that he 
might put his farm in order, which he heard was ne- 
glected by his Servants. From which example we 
may obſcrve, in the firſt place, how contentedily he 
lived in poverty ; and that he gave up all the fruit of 
his labours for the good of the Public, looking upon 
the glory he had acquired as a ſufficient reward : for 

if he had thovght of enriching. himfelf by the war 
| 7 | he 
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he would not have troubled his head about a few acres 
of land at home. In the next we may admire the 
generoſity, and magnanimity of the ancient Romans; 
tor when they were advanced to the command of an 
army, they thought themlelves ſuperior to any Po- 
tentate upon earth: and yet when their Commillion; 
expired, and they returned to their former condition, 
they were ſo modeſt, frugal, humble, laborious, obe. 
dient to the Magiſtrates, and reſpectful to their Su. 
periors, that one could hardly have thought they had 
been the ſame men *. This neglect of riches conti- 
nued till the days of Paulus Emilius, which were thc 
laſt happy times of the Roman Republic: for though 
he enriched his country with the Spoils of the enemy 
he continued fo poor himſelf, that when he had a 
mind to reward his Son-in-law who had behaved with 
great bravery in the wars, he made him a preſent of 
a Silver cup, which was the firſt piece of plate he was 
ever poſſeſſed of. Indeed I might quote numberlet: 
examples to ſhew how much more mankind are ob- 
1882 to poverty than riches; and that the tor mer 


and Religious Eftabliſhments ; whitit ſeveral 2855 
have been ruined by the latter T. But this has becn 


already done by ſo many other writers, that it is here 
altogether unneceſſary. 


* ec The Elder Cato returning Conſul from Spain, fold his War- 
horſe to ſave the money it would have colt him to bring him back by 
Sea into Italy, (ſays Montaigne from Plutarch) and being Govern 
of Sardinia, made all his viſits on foot, without any other attendints 
than one officer of the Republic, who carried his robe and a cenſe to; 
Sacrifices; and for the moſt part carried his Mail himſelf, He boaſted 
that he had never worn a Gown that coſt above ten Crowns, nor ever 
_ ſent above ten-pence to market for one day's proviſions. Scipio Ens. 
lianus, after two Conſulſhips, and two tr iumphs, went on an Embally 
with no more than Seven Servants in his train: P.ato had but thre: 
Homer but one, and Zeno, founder of the Stoic Sect, none at all. Th 
berius Gracchus was allowed but five-pence bafpenny a day, when 
employed as a Commiſſioner for public affairs, though he was at that 
time the firſt man in Rome.” Montaignc's Eilays, book I. cha; p. li. 

TI (hall fill the remaining part of this paper (tays Nr. Add hon, 
Spec. vol. 6, No. 464) with a very pretty Allegory, which is wronght 
into a play by Ariſtophanes the Greek: Comedian, It feems origin, all; 
deſigned as a Satire upon the Rich, though in ſome parts of it, ic 15 a 
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C H A P. XXV. 


That the ruin of ſome States has been eving to Women. 
T happened in the City of Ardea that a young wo- 
man who was poſſeſſed of great riches, had two 
Suitors, one a Patrician, the other a Plebeian : but 


kind of compariſon betwixt wealth and poverty,—Chremylus, who 


was an old and a good man; but exceeding poor, being de<firous to leave 
ſome riches to his Son, conſults the Oracle of Apollo upon the Subject. 
The Oracle bids him follow the ſirſt man he ſhould ſee upon going out 
of the temple. The perſon he chanced to ſce was to appearance an 
old, ſordid, blind man; but upon following him from place to place, 
he at laſt found by his own confeſſion that he was Plutus the god of 
Riches, and that he was juſt come out of the houſe of a Miſer. Plutus 
further told him, that when he was a boy, he uſed to declare that when 
he came to age he would diſtribute wealth to none but virtuous and 
juſt men: upon which, Jupiter conſidering the pernicious conſequences 
of ſuch a reſolution, took his fight away from him, and left him to 
ſtrole about the world in the blind condition Chremylus beheld him. 
With much ado Chremylus prevailed upon him to go to his houſe, 
where he met an old woman with a tattered raiment, who had been 
his gueſt many years, and whoſe name was Poverty. 'The old woman 


_ refuſing to turn out ſo eaſily as he would have her, he threatened to ba- 


niſli her not only from his own houſe, but out of all Greece, if ſhe made 
any more words about the matter. Poverty upon this occation pleads 
her cauſe very notably, and repreſents to her old Landlord that if the 
ſhould be driven out of the country, all the trades, arts, and iciences 
would be driven out with her; and that if every one was rich, they 


could not be ſupplied with thoſe pomps, ornaments, and conveniencies 


of life which made riches deſirable. She likewiſe repreſented to him 
the ſeveral advantages ſhe beſtowed upon her votaries, in regard to 
their ſhape, their health and activity, by preſerving them from gouts, 
dropſies, unweildineſs and 1ntemperance. But whatever ſhe had to 


ſay for herſelf, ſhe was forced to troop off. -Chremylus immediately 


Sht; and in order to 


conſidered how he might reſtore Plutus to his fi 


It, conveyed him to the temple of /ZEſculapius, who was famous for 


cures and miracles of this nature. By this means the Deity recovered 
his eyes, and began to make a right uſe of them by enriching every one 
that was diſtinguiſhed for piety towards the Gods, and juſtice towards 
men; and at the ſame time by taking away his gifts from the impious 
and undeſerving, This produces ſeveral merry incidents; UL at laſt 
Mercury deſcends with great complaints from the Gods, that jlince the. 


good men were grown rich they had received no Sacrifices; which is 


confirmed by a Prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a remonttrance, that 
ſince this late innovation he was reduced to a ſtarving condition, and 
could not live upon his office. Chremylus, who in the beginning of 
the Play was religious in his poverty, concludes it with a propoſal 
which was reliſhed by all the good men who were now grown rich as 


Vor. III.. Ff her 
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her father being dead, her guardians would have 
married her to the Plebeian, contrary to the delire 

and advice of her Mother, who would have given 

her to the Patrician. This occaſioned ſuch a tumult 
. in the City, that all the people took up arms; the 
Patricians in fayour of one Competitor, and the Ple- 
beians to ſupport the other. But the Plebeians being 
driven out of the City, applied to the Volſci for al- 
ſiſtance; and the Patricians to the Romans. The 
Volſci happening to arrive firft, joined the Plebeians 

and laid ſiege to the place: bur the Romans coming 
fuddenly upon them ſoon after, ſhut them up in ſuch 

a manner betwixt their camp and the walls of the 
town, that they were compelled by famine to ſurrender 

at diſcretion : upon which, the Romans immediately 
entered the town, and having put the authors of the 

tedition to death, reſtored its former tranquillity. 
In this affair there are ſeveral things worthy of 
obſervation. In the firſt place, we ſee, that women 
fometimes occaſion much miſchief and difcard in a 
State, to the great prejudice of thoſe that govern it: 
for a further proof of which, it may be remembered 
(as we have ſhewn before) that the rape of. Lucretia 
_ coſt the Tarquias their kingdom, and the attempt 
upon Virginia was the cauſe of the Decemviri being 
deprived of their authority. Ariſtotle in his Politics, 
ipeaking of Tyrants, ſays that the rage and indignation 
which men conceive againſt them for debauching 
their wives, or daughters, or other relations, 1s fre- 
quently the occaſion of their ruin, as I have obſerved 
before, in my diſcourſe upon Conſpiracies. All 
Princes therefore and Governors of Republics ſhould 
carefully attend to this matter, and conſider the diſ- 
orders which may ariſe from ſuch cauſes, that ſo they 
may either prevent them, or provide ſuch remedies 


well as himſelf, that they ſhould carry Plutus in ſolemn proceſſion to the 
temple, and inſtal him there in the place of Jupiter —This allegory in- 
Kructed the Athenians in two points: firſt, as it vindicated the conduct 
of Providence in its ordinary diſtributions of wealth: and in the next 
place, as it ſhewed.the great tendency of riches to corrupt the morals 
of thoſe that poſſeſſed them,” e 


AI 
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in time as may not tend to the prejudice and diſgrace _ 
of their State: for we {ce how the Republic of Ar- 
dea, by ſuffering the diſcords amongſt its Citizens to 
riſe to ſuch a height, became ſo divided that it was 
neceſſary to call in foreign aid to re- unite it; which 
is generally a prelude to Slavery. The next thing to 
be obſerved upon this occaſion, is the method that 
ought to be taken to re-unite a divided State, of 
which I ſhall treat at large in the next Chapter. 


CRAP. XXVIh, 


What methods are to be taken in order to re-unite a divided 
State: and that they Judge wrong who think the beſt 
way to keep a City in Sul jection, is to keep it divided. 


ROM the method which the Romans took to 

reconcile the two factions at Ardea, we may ſee 
which is the beſt way of compoſing civil diſſenſions in 
a divided City; and that is by cutting off the ring- 
leaders. For there are but three ways to re- unite. 
ſuch a State; which are, either by putting the Heads 
of the factions to death, or by baniſhing them, or by 
obliging them to be friends under certain penalties. 
Of theſe three ways, the laſt is the moſt dangerous 
and uncertain ; becauſe it is impoſſible that any forced 
reconciliation ſhould continue long, where much 
blood has been ſhed, or other outrages committed ; 
eſpecially when the parties live together within the 
ſame walls, and cannot help ſeeing "and perhaps con- 
verling with each other every day; which muſt of 
neceſſity occalion freſh quarreis and animoſities : of 
which we have a recent example in the City of Piſtoia. 
Thar City, about fifteen years ago, was divided into 


the two factions of the Panciatichi and Cancellieri, 


and ſtill continues ſo; but at that time there were 
great diſſenſions among them, though now they are 
tolerably quiet. After many bickerings and diſputes 
they at laſt proceeded to bloodſhed, burning and 
Fi 0 _ plun- 
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plundering each other's houſes, and committing all. 
manner of open hoſtilities. Upon which, the 'Flo- 
rentines, who had often interpoſed, and endeayoured 
to compoſe their differences by the laſt of the me- 
thods above mentioned, finding they only enflamed 
their reſentment, and made things worſe inſtead of 
better by theſe means, grew ſo tired that they had re- 
courſe to the ſecond method, baniſhing ſome of the 
Chiefs of both factions, and impriſoning others; by 
which they ſoon quieted the reſt, and have kept them 
in pretty good order ever ſince. 

The firſt method however, is certainly the beſt and 
moſt effectual: but as a good degree of Spirit and 
reſolution is neceſſary, weak States are afraid to have 
recourſe to it; and it is pretty well if they venture 
upon the ſecond. This is one of the errors, which 
(as I ſaid before) the Princes of our times are apt to 
fall into, when they come to deliberate upon any 
matter of great importance; for inſtead of following 
the example of others upon the like occalions, they 
think it in ſome cales inhuman, and in others impot- 
fible to be imitated : which is owing to their pitiful 
education and their ignorance in the affairs of the 
world. Thus inſtead of adopting the wiſe Maxims 
of the Ancients, they fall in with certain modern opi- 
nions, equally ridiculous and abſurd: one of which 
I ſhall here take notice of, as it was eſtabliſhed by 
fome wite-politicians of our own City, who laid ir 
down for a rule, «© Che biſognava tener Piſtoia con le 
Partl, & Piſa con le fortezze : that Piſtoia was to be 
kept under by fomenting diſcord amongſt the Citizens 
there; but Piſa by a Citade];” not knowing how in- 
fignificant and ineffectual both one and the other of 
theſe expedients was for ſuch purpoſes. As to Cita- 
dels I ſhall fay nothing of them in this place, becauſe 
I have N of them at large elſewhere *, and there- 
fore ſhall only take notice of the futility of this Ma- 
xim, © that in order to keep the towns that are under 


® See the Prince. 3 and chap. xxiv. book II. of theſe Diſ⸗ 


your 
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your dominion in ſubjection, you muſt keep them 
divided.“ | 

In the firſt place, it is impoſſible that any Prince or 
Governor of a Republic ſhould keep fair with two 
factions at the ſame time in a town that is ſubject to 
their dominion : for as it is the nature of mankind 
to take either one fide or the other in all diviſions, 
induced by different motives which influence their in- 
clinations ; ſo one of the factions being diſaffected to 
their Prince, he mult of neceſſity loſe the town when- 
ever he engages in a war: for how can he expect to 


keep poſſeſſion of a place, when he has enemies both 
within and without. But if it belongs to a Repub- 


lic, there is no ſurer method ro corrupt its own Citi- 
Zens, and to ſow diſcord amongſt them, than to en- 
courage factions : becauſe each fide will naturally en- 
deavour by ſome undue means or other to gain the 
tavour of their Governors, and ſecure their protec- 
tion; Which mult be attended with two very great 
inconveniencies : one of which is, that you never can 


make either of them your ſtedfaſt friends: for their 


Governors being ſo often changed, and ſometimes a 
perſon of one way of thinking, and ſometimes an- 
other of a quite different turn, being appointed to 
rule over them, it is impoſſible they mould ever be 


ſteadily and properly governed. The other inconve- 


niency is, that by encouraging factions in other places, 
you mult neceſſarily divide your own State: of which 
we have an inſtance in Bicondo's Hiſtory of Florence; 
who ſpeaking of the proceedings of that Republic 


with the Piitorans, ſays, ** Mentre che 1 Fiorentini 


diſegnavano reunir Piſtoia, diviſono fe Medeſimi : 


whilſt the Florentines endeavoured to re-unite the 


Piſtoians, they fell into diviſions amongſt themſelves.“ 
From whence we may obſerve the evils that ariſe 
from ſuch diviſions in a town that is dependent vpon 
a Republic. 

In the year 1501, after Arezzo had revolted from 
the Republic of Florence, and the vales of Tevere 
mu Chiana were over-run by I uke Valentine and 
F e 
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the Vitelli, the King of France ſent an army, under 


the command of Monſieur de Lant, to recover thoſe 


territories for the Florentines. But that General, 
finding numbers of people wherever he came, who 
declared themſelves of Marzoceo's party, was much 
offended at their diviſions, and told them, „ that if 


any of his Maſter's ſubjects in France ſhould declare 


themſelves of the King's party, they would be ſe— 
verely puniſhed for it; as ſuch a declaration muſt 
imply that there was another party againſt the King; 
whereas his Majeſty would have it known that all his 
Subjects were well affected to him, and united a- 
mongſt themſelves.” —Thofe Maxims therefore which 
are now in ſuch vogue, though contrary to all manner 
of reaſon and good policy, proceed from the weak- 
neſs of our Princes and other Rulers of States ; who 
finding themſelves unable to ſupport their authority 
by laudable and ſpirited meaſvres, are obliged to 
have recourſe to ſuch mean artifices : which perhaps 
may ſerve their purpoſes for a while, in quiet and 

eaceable times; but will be found altogether inef- 


8 tectual 1 in times of adyerſiry and diſtreſs, 


c H A r. Xxvn. 


That the Governors of a Republic ſhould heep a ſtrict eye 
upon the conduct of their Subjects; becauſe under the 
diſguiſe of beneficence eng humanity 10 often aim at 
Mw 


HE City of Rome being diſtreſſed by famine, 
and the public Magazines not affording provi- 
ſions enough to ſupply the wants of the "people, 
Spurius Melius, (a very rich man for thoſe times) di- 
ſtributed a great quantity of corn amongſt them at 
his own expence : by which he became 10 popular, 


khat the Senate apprehending their liberties might be 
endangered by it, if he was not ſuppreſſed before be 


grew too powerful, immediately created a Dictator, 
who 
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who cauſed him to be put to death. Hence we may 
remark that many actions which appear good and laud- 
able at firſt ſight, may yet prove prejudicial and de- 
ſtructive to a Republic in the end, if timely care is 
not taken to prevent it. 

But to diſcuſs this matter more particularly ; I ſay 
that a Republic-can neither be well governed, nor in- 
deed ſubſiſt at any rate without men of reputation: 
and on the other hand, that too great a degree of re- 
putation in a private man, is ſometimes the caule of 
its ruin. Lo guard againſt which, no particular Ci- 
tizen ſhould be ſuffered to gain any ſort of reputation 
but what may be of ſervice and advantage, inſtead 
of prejudice, to the Commonwealth and irs liberties, 
Now the methods by which ſuch reputation is to be 
acquired, are either public or private: that is, in the 
firſt cafe, when a man diſtinguiſhes himlelt either by 
his abilities in Council, or in the field, or by doing 
ſome other great and material ſervice to the Common: 
wealth: and theſe ways of gaining reputation, inſtead 
of being precluded, ſhould be open to all Citizens, 
who muſt alſo be encouraged by ſuch rewards for their 
good counſels and actions, as may content themſelves, 
and make them honoured by others: for reputation 
acquired in this manner can never be attended with 
any prejudice to the public. But in the ſecond caſe, 
when it is done by private methods, it is very dan— 
gerous and deſtructive: by private methods, I mean 
ſuch as obliging particular perſons by lending them 
money, by giving their daughters marriage portions, 
by protecting them againſt the authority of the Ma- 
giſtrates, and other ſuch favours as create dependants 
and partizans, and embolden them to violate the laws 
and corrupt the Citizens. Upon which account, a 
well governed Republic, as I ſaid before, ought to 
encourage all Citizens that enieavour to gain favour 
and reputation by public methods, and ſuch as tend 
to the glory and advantage of their country : but to 
diſcourage thole that attempt it by private means, and 
for other purpoſcs. The Romans accordingly g grant- 
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it the people happened to be ſo blinded by plauſible 


_ Equality 1a 1t after ſuch an example. 


| pore ought not in reaſon to complain * 
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ed triumphs and many other honours and rewards tq 
Citizens who had lignalized themſelves in the ſervice 
of the public: but always brought thoſe to a trial, 
before the people, who endeavoured to advance them- 
ſelves by private methods and undue practices: and 


appearances, that they would not ſuffer them to be 
puniſhed, a Dictator was immediately created, wha 
being veſted with a fort of abſolute authority, had it 
in his power to reſtrain ſuch irregularities by puniſh- 
ing the delinquents in a proper manner; as it happen- 
ed in the caſe of Spurius Melius : for if but one offen- 
der of that kind is ſuffered to eſcape with impunity, 
it is ſufficient to ruin a Commonwealth; as it would 
be exceeding difficult to maintain any good order or 


CHAP, XXIX. 


That the faults of the people are generally owing to the 
: | | F FINCe. | 


any violence which their Subjects commit, be- 
cauſe it is entirely owing either to their own remiſl- 
neſs, or to their being guilty of the ſame themſelves : 
apd if the people of ſome States at preſent are infa- 
mous for thieving, robbing, plundering, and other 
ſuch enormities, it proceeds wholly from the oppreſ- 
ſion and rapaciouſneſs of their Governors. Romagna, 
before Alexander VI. extirminated the petty Lords 
who ruled over it, and was full of raſcals who lived 
upon murder and rapine; which was not owing to 
the natural depravity of the people (as ſome think) 
but to the wickedneſs of thoſe little Tyrants, who 
being poor, and yet ambitious to live in ſplendour 
and magnificence, were obliged to have recourſe to 
"Os a oppreſſion 
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1 


oppreſſion and extortion of every kind *. Amongſt 
other vile and nefarious methods which they practiſed 


The Italians (ſays the Author of the Eſtimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times, vol. 11. ſect. 5.) are an effeminate peo- 
ple, yet in the general opinion, void of humanity ; they are given 
to cruelty, treachery, and aſſaſſination. The queſtion is then, from 


what cauſes this ſingular appearance may ariſe ?—It is commonly 


affirmed and ſuppoſed to be natural to the country. But they wha 
talk thus, I think, mean no more (ſo far as they mean any thing) 
than this, that there is ſome cauſe unknown, which produces this 
crime in Italy, rather than elſewhere. Machiavel, who knew man- 
kind, aſcribes this degeneracy in the people, to the wickedneſs and ill 
example of their. rulers.” Here the author quotes the paſſage above 
marked from Machiavel, and then proceeds in this manner. This, in 
ſome meaſure, accounts for the inhumanity of the people: but we are 
ſtill at a loſs as much as ever, how ſuch an extirminating principle 
came firſt amongſt the Great, What follows then, ſeems the natural 
ſolution of the queſtion, When Italy became divided into a number 
of petty States, the cuntentions and factions in thoſe States were end- 
leſs. The parties were often too {mall to levy armies. Hence conſ- 
piracies, inſurrections, aſſaſſinations by ſword or poiſon, were the 
common, becauſe the.reagieft, way of proſecuting the political deſigns 
either of the oppreſſors or the oppreſſed. See Machiavel's hiſtorical 
tracts paſſim. By this means the dreadful practice of aſſaſſination, 
by being applied politically, loſt a great part of its horror in the 
minds of the parties who practiſed it: thus it naturally crept into 
private uſe, and has been of courſe tranſmitted from one generation to 
another.—Hence appears the great importance of curbing the violence 
and horrors of public contention, by what are called the Laws of War 
and of Nations: ſince the oppoſite conduct is not only attended with 
immediate cruelties, but, what is worſe, is in danger of ſtriking its 
colours into private life, and giving even to ſucceeeing times the com- 
plexion of inhumanity. We mult not leave this ſubject, without add- 


ing a remark upon Machiavel himſelf, who undoubtedly wrote under 


the influence of this habit of thinking, ſo peculiar to Italy. For we 
ſee in the paſſage now cited that although he ſpeaks with reſentment 
againſt the private murders ſo common in his days, yet he menticns 
thoſe political aſſaſſinations with a kind of approbation, for which 
Alexander VI, and his Son Valentine were ſo juſtly infamous through 
all Europe. He exprelsly treats of this method of acquiring Govern- 
ment; and with all the ſang froid of a man talking on a juſt and legi- 
timate ſubject, See his Prince, chap. viii. Hence concluſions have 
been drawn much in his disfavour, as a man abandoned to all wicked- 
neſs ; whiltt others have adopted the contrary opinion, and affir med, 
that he pointed out theſe ways of iniquitous policy and aſſaſſination, 
that he might teach mankind more effectually to prevent them. Now ͤ⁵ 
in truth theſe two opinions are equally groundleſs : for on one hand, 

his writings abound with inconteſtible proofs that he was a well- 
wiſher to his country and mankind : and on the other, it mult be al- 
lowed, that he hath rather ſhewn the methods of treacherous policy, 
than the ways of preventing them. The truth is, thoſe iniquitous 
practices which ſhock our humanity where familiarized to his imagi- 
nation by the common uſage of his country: hence he treated them as 
ke did other political maxims of a better ſtamp, and only talked the 


co 
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to fill their coffers, they made laws to prohibit ſuch 
and ſuch particular things : after which, they ſoon 
broke them themſelves, and encouraged others to do 
ſo by their own example: but they never puniſhed 
any one till the number of delinquents became very 
conſiderable; and when they did, it was not out of 
any reſpect to juſtice, but to enrich themſelves with 
fines and confiſcations. Hence it came to pals, that 
their Subjects being impoveriſhed, but not in any wiſe 
amended in their manners, endeavoured to make u 

their loſſes by plundering others who were ſtill weaker 
than themſelves, ſo that we may impute all the evils 
and enormities abovementioned to the ſcandalous and 
wicked example of thofe Lords; and of how much 
weight the example of a Prince is, we may fur- 
ther learn from the following inſtance in Livy. The 
Ambaſſadors whom the Romans ſent with the ſpoils 
of Veli to the Temple of Apollo at Delphos, being 
taken by ſome Corſairs, were carried into Lipari, a 
port in Sicily. But Timaſitheus, Prince of that place, 
being informed of the nature of the prize, whither 
the Ambaſſadors were going, and by whom they were 
ſent, behaved like a Roman upon that occaſion, and 
repreſenting to the people, in the ſtrongeſt terms, how 
impious and facrilegious a thing it would be to ſeize 
upon an offering that was made to the Gods, the 
Ambaſſadors were immediately diſmiſſed with all their 
effects by the general conſent of the people. Upon 
which occaſion, the Hiſtorian ſays, Timaſitheus 


language of his time and nation. Nay it appears from a particular 
paſſage in his works, that he vindicated this practice of aſſaſſination, 

as being in ſome caſes a principle of the trueſt humanity. Cæſar 
Borgia (ſays he, in his Prince, chap. xvii.) was accounted cruel ; but 
| His cruelty not only thoroughly reformed and united Romagna, but 
ſettled it in peace and kept it firm in allegiance to him. Which being 
duly conſidered, he will appear much more merciful than the Flo- 
rentines, who to avoid the reproach of eruelty, ſuffered. Piſtoia to be 
deſtroyed.” Theſe, no doubt are horrid maxims, and Wuld never 

Have riſen in the mind of ſuch a man as Machiavel, but from the cauſe 
_ aſſigned above: and they are the more to be lamented, as they have 
thrown a cloud over the fame of one, who, in my opinion, is the great- 
eſt political reaſoner upon facts that hath appeared in any age or 
country.“ . 


m ulti- 
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multitudinem religione implevit, quæ ſemper regenti 
eſt ſimilis. Timaſitheus inſtilled a ſpirit of piety and 
) devotion into the people, who are always governed by 
1 the example of their Prince”. Much like which 1 is the 
/ Cole of Lorenzo de' Medici, 

f 

l E quel che fa il ſignor fanno poi molti, 

t Che nel Signor ſon tutti gli occhi volti. 

D Princes attract the eyes of all, and good 

r Or bad, are copied by the multitude, . 

8 | ; 

d | 

YE HA.. 

e That a Citizen who would do any good in a Republic by 
s dint of his own authority, muſt in the fiſt place 
g extinguiſh all envy : alſo what proviſions are to be 
a made for the defence of a Town upon the approach of 
5 an enemy. 

* 
e HE Roman Senate having intelligence that pre- 
d parations were making throughout all Tuſ- 
W cany to invade their dominions; and that the Latins 
ze and Hernici (who had long been in amity with their 
1e Republic) had entered into a league againſt them with 
ir the Volſci, (the perpetual enemies of the Roman 
n | name) began to apprehend that ſuch a war muſt be 
18 attended with very great danger. But as Camillus 
was one of the Tribunes, and veſted with Conſular 
ar power, they thought they ſhould have no occaſion to 
* create a Dictator, if his Collegues would entruſt him 
ut with the chief command: which being propoled to 
= them was cheerfully complied with ; nee quicquam 
* (fays Livy) de majeſtate ſui detractum credebant, 
be quod majeſtati ejus conceſſiſſent: for they looked 
15 upon it as no diſparagement to themſelves, to give 
vs the firſt place to him.“ 


Camillus therefore, being aſſured of their obe- 
dience, immediately raiſed three armies; one of which 


i- he 
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tending to the public good, without any re 
his own private advantage, had ſo far extinguiſhed 
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he conducted himſelf againſt the Tuſcans; the ſe- 
cond was encamped near Rome, under the command 
of Quintius Servilius, to watch the motions of the 
Latins and Hernici; and the third was left at home 
with Lucius Quintius to defend the City, and to 
guard the Senate-houle and the Gates, if occaſion re- 
quired. Beſides this, he ordered Horatius, one of his 
Collegues, to fill the Magazines with corn, arms, and 


other ſtores that are neceſſary in time of war; appoint- 


ing Cornelius, another of the Tribunes, to preſide in 
the Senate and Councils, and to expedite the pub- 


lic buſineſs : thus the Tribunes in thoſe times, we 
fee, were ready eitheir to command or obey, as was 


moſt requiſite for the good of the Commonwealth. 


Hence we may obſerve what great things a good 


and wile man may do, and of how much ſervice he 
may be to his country, when he has extinguiſhed envy 
by his own merit and virtue : for that often prevents 
worthy and able men exerting themſelves by keeping 
them down, and not ſuffering them to be advanced 
to ſuch a degree of power and authority as is neceſſary 
to accompliſh any great purpoſe. Now envy is ex- 
tinguiſhed two ways; firlt, by ſome ſudden calamity, 
or arduous undertaking : : for upon ſuch occaſions, 
men being ſenſible of the danger they are in, lay aſide 
their ambition, and readily conſent to obey thoſe by 
whole abilities alone they can hope to be delivered, 


Thus it happened to Camillus, who having been three 
times Dictator, and given the molt convincing proofs 


of his virtue as well as his abilities, by conſtantly at- 


gard to 


all envy in the breaſts of his Fellow- citizens, that they 
feared nothing from his power, nor thought it any 


diminution of their own: honour to ſerve under a man 


of his eſtabliſhed reputation and integrity. The 
other way by which envy 1s extinguiſhed, is when 
your rivals in power and reputation are removed, ei- 
ther by violence or the courſe of nature: for ſuch 
men will never be at reſt, whillt they ſee you in greater 

eſteem 
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eſteem and authority than themſelves; eſpecially if 
they are members of a corrupt ſtate: for then it is 
impoſſible they ſhould ever be moved by any danger 
or emergency, becauſe their education has not fur- 
niſhed them with any principles of virtue; fo that 
out of the perverſity of their nature, they will rather 
ſee their country ruined, than relinquiſh their views. 
Nothing but death therefore is capable of extinguiſh- 
ing this ſort of envy: and if fortune is ſo propitious 
to a virtuous man that his competitors go off by natu- 
ral death, he may then eſtabliſh his reputation with- 
out ſcandal, and exerciſe his power without oppoſition 
or offence, But if that does not happen, he muſt 


endeavour to rid himſelf of them by any means what- 


ſoever; for this muſt be done before any thing elſe 
can be effected. Thus whoever reads the Bible with 
attention, will ſee that Moſes, in order to eftablihh his 
Laws, was obliged to put many people to death, who 
oppoſed him out of envy *. Gizolamo Savonarola, 


* Upon this paſſage, E. Dacres ſays as follows. I doubt the un- 
terſtanding which Machiavel adviſes others of, he wants himſelfe: not 
knowing the meaning of, or not beleeving the holy writt : whereby 
he puts men paſt ſuſpicion of his Atheiſme. For what he alleadges 
of Moſes, he mult needs take originally from Moſes his bookes, be- 
ing we have not any author of that antiquity as could write any thin 
of his owne knowledge touching thoſe times. But thoſe Machiaed | 
ſeems not to beleeve further than ſerved his own humour, reading the 
ſcriptures only to a politique end, not ſo much for the ſtrengthening 
his beleefe, as the bettering his diſcourſe. Yet though Machiavel did 
not, I hope others will beleeve, that Moſes delivered to the Iſraelites 
the true oracles of God, and that it was not Moſes that puniſhed the 
delinquents among them, but God ſending his immediate judgments ; 
as in the rebeilion of Corah and his complices, Numbers xvi. Moſes 
did but cite them, as to appearance; but God immediately ſent his 
vengeance, for the Earth under them opened, v. 3x And when that 
wretched fellow gathered ſtickes on the Sabboth, Numbers xv. Mo- 
ſes awaited till God paſſed the ſentence upon him tar his death and the 
manner thereof, v. 35. Therefore Machiavel may juſtly be taxed for 
traducing Moſes here of more than he hath warrant for, making no 
other eſteeme of Moſes his bringing the Iſraelites out of Egypt, and 
his leadinge them through the willderneſſe, than of Romulus gather— 
ing together a ſcattered multitude and laying the foundation of that 
Commonwealth; which action, his courage and ambition of rule aud 
glory thruſt him upon: not ſeeming to take notice that Moſes was 
immediately called by God and ſent to ſhew his wonders and judge 
ments againſt the Egyptians, and to conduct the Iſraelites into Ca- 
naan, (according to God's promiles formerly made to their forefathers) 


and 
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and Pietro Soderini, Gonfalonier of Florence, likewiſe 
ſaw the neceſſity of acting in this manner: but the 
former being only a Friar could not do it, becauſe he 
had not ſufficient authority; and ſuch of his followers 
as had, did not rightly comprehend his meaning; 


though that was not his fault, for his Sermons were 
Full of exclamations and invectives againſt the wiſe 
men of this world; a name which he gave to thoſe 


that envied him and oppoſed his meaſures *. As to 
Soderini, he flattered himſelf that time, moderation, 
the auſpiciouſneſs of his fortune, and his great bene- 
ficence, would at laft extinguiſh the envy that ſome 


had conceived againſt him: for he was young, and 


ſo well ſupported by his friends (the number of whom 
was daily increaſed by his munificence and liberality), 
that he hoped he ſhould have been able to ſurmount 


all oppoſition, without having recourſe to violence, 


or exerting his power in ſuch a manner as might oc- 
caſion ſcandal and diſturbance : not conſidering that 
time and opportunities are not to be loſt, that bene- 
ficence is ineffectual, that fortune is inconſtant, and 
that envy is not to be appeaſed by any ſort of favours 
or good offices whatſoever. So that both theſe per- 
ſons were ruined at laſt; one of them becauſe he had 
not authority enough to rid himſelf of thoſe who en- 


vied him; and the other by not doing it when he had 
it in his power 5. 


Another thing to be obſerved in the conduct of Ca- 
millus, is the proviſion he made both at home and 
abroad for the preſervation of Rome: and indeed, 


ſuch Hiſtorians as Livy are much to be commended, 
for giving a parcicular and circumſtantial account of 
theſe occurrences, that ſo thoſe who come after them 


may know how to act upon ſimiliar occaſions. We 
ought therefore to remark upon this, that it is very 


imprudent and dangerous to leave the defence of a 


City to a parcel of tumultuous people, without order 


whernia * behaved not himſelf either ambitiouſly or ialolently 1 nor 
was any thing done by his own proweſſe or policy, but merely by the 
ordinance of God,” 

* Sce the Prince, chap. vi, + Sce chap, ix, of this book, 
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or command : of which it is plain, that Camillus was 


ſufficiently aware, by leaving a regular army for the 
ſecurity of Rome; which many perhaps may think 


was altogether unneceſſary, becauſe the Romans were 


a brave people, and inured to war, and therefore it 
might have been ſufficient to put arms into their 
hands when occaſion required. But Camillus judged 
otherwiſe, and fo would any prudent man in the like 
circumſtances : for the multitude ought not to be 
truſted with arms, except under certain reſtrictions 
and proper command. Tn imitation of this example 
then, a perſon who undertakes the defence of a City, 
ſhould above all things take care not to arm a giddy | 
and tumultuous multitude, but rather ſelect fuch as 
he dares truſt with arms, and is ſatisfied will obey him 
in whatever he commands; and order thofe who are 
not made choice of for that purpoſe, to ſtay at home 
and guard their own houſes, Whoever purſues this 
method in a town that is beſieged, will find it an 
eaſy matter to defend it well; otherwite, it will be 
difficult, if not impoſſible“. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


That powerful Republics and truly great men retain 
their dignity and firmneſs of mind in all viciſſitudes 


e fortune. 


A MON GST all the noble actions and ſayings | 
which Livy aſcribes ro Camillus, nothing 


ſhews the magnanimity of that great man more 


plainly than the following: “Nec mihi Dictatura 
animos fecit (ſaid he in one of his ſpeeches) nec ex1- 
lium ademit; 1 am not elated with the Dictatorſhip, 
nor was I dejected in baniſnment.“ By which we 
ſee that great men are always the ſame in every reverſe 
of fortune : for though ſhe may change her counte- 


see the Art of War, book vii, at the beginning. 
nance, 


* 
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nance, and ſometimes exalt, and ſometimes depreſs 

them, yet they never vary, but conſtantly retain the 
ſame firmneſs of mind, and are ſo uniform in their 
conduct, that fortune ſeems to have no power over 
them: whereas mean and puſillanimous men, buoy- 
ed up with proſperity, and intoxicated with good for- 
tune, impute all their ſucceſs to virtues of which they 
were never poſſeſſed; and thus become odious and 
inſupportable to thoſe who have any thing to do with 
them. This often expoſes them to ſudden revolutions 
of fortune, and then they preſently fall into the other 
extreme, and become as abject as they were arrogant 
before. Hence it comes to paſs, that when Princes 
of this ſtamp fall into adverſity, they generally fly, 
inſtead of exerting themſelves manfully to oppoſe it; 
for as they abuſed their proſperity, they are incapable 
of ſupporting themſelves in adverſity. Theſe virtues 
and theſe defects are common, not only to particular 
men, but to whole Republics: of which, I ſhall give 
two examples; one from the conduct of the Romans, 
the other from that of the Venetians. 

The Romans were never diſmayed in adverſity, nor 
elated with proſperity: for a proof of which, we may 
alledge their behaviour after their defeat at Cannæ, 
and their victory over Antiochus. For after that de- 
feat, though Annibal had routed them twice before, 
and reduced them to the laſt extremity, they were ſo 
far from being daunted, that inſtead of ſuing for 

Peace, they bravely reſolved to continue the war; and, 
- contrary to their uſual practice, refuſing to redeem the 
priſoners who had been taken by the enemy, they arm- 
ed their old men and ſlaves, and ſent a freſh army into 
the field : an account of which being ſent to Car- 
thage, Hanno told the Senate there, He feared they 
were but little better for their victory at Cannæ:“ 
from whence we ſee that the Romans were never dejected 
in the loweſt ebb of their fortune. On the other hand, 
they never grew arrogant in proſperity, as we may 
obſerve from the behaviour of Scipio to Antiochus : 


for when that Prince ſent Ambaſſadors with Es 
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of peace to Scipio, the latter told them he would not : 
grant him any terms except he would retire into Sy- 


ria, and ſubmit entirely to the diſcretion of the Roman 
Republic. But Antiochus rejecting theſe conditions; 
came to ah engagement with the Roman army, and 
was utterly defeated : after which, he ſent other Am- 
baſſadors with orders to accept any terms from the 


Conqueror; who contented himſelf however with the 


ſame which ke offered him before the battle, telling 
the Ambaſſadors, Quod Romani, fi vincuntur, non 
minuuntur animis, nec ſi vincunt inſoleſcere ſolent; 
that as the Romans were never dejected when they 


loſt a battle, ſo they knew how to behave with mode- 


ration when they were victorious.” 

Very different was the behaviour of the Venetians 
in their proſperity, which they attributed ſolely to 
their own bravery and good conduct, though — 
the leaſt reaſon: for they became ſo inſolent, that they 
called the King of France a Son of St. Mark, treated 
the Pope and all the reſt of the Italian Princes with 
the utmoſt diſdain ; and, not content with their terri- 
tories in Italy, vainly imagined they ſhould ſoon ex- 


tend their dominion as far as ever the ancient Romans 


had done. But fortune beginning to frown upon 
them, and their forces being worſted at the battle of 


Vaila, by, the French, they loſt all their acquiſitions 


at once; for ſome of the States that were ſubject to 
them revolted, and the reſt they meanly ceded to the 
Pope and the King of Spain : after which, they were 


fo difpirited that they ſent Ambaſſadors to the Em- 
peror, with an offer of becoming tributary to him; 


and wrote letters to the Pope, in the moſt abject and 
ſubmiſſive terms, to move his compaſtion, To this 


extremity of dejection they were reduced in four days, 


and when they had not loſt one half of their army: 

for after the above mentioned battle, one of their 
Commiſſaries retreated ſafe to Verona with above 
twenty-five thouſand horſe and foot. So that if they 
had afted with any fort of ſpirit, they might ſoon 
have brought another army into the field: and if they 
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could not have bear the enemy, they might perhaps 
have obtained an honourable peace; at leaſt the loſs 
of their dominivns would not have been attended with 
ſo much diſgrace, But their dejection was Owing 
to the defect of their military inſtitutions and the 
conſciouſneſs of their inexperience in warlike affairs; 
which diſheartened them to ſuch à degree, that they 
were incapable of exerting themſelves as they ought. 
But this will always be the fate of ſuch people: tor 
inſolence in prolperity, and dejection in adverſity, are 
owing to mean and pitiful inſtitutions. If men are 
improperly educated and diſciplined, they will never 
be good for any thing: if otherwiſe, they will know 
how to behave with equanimity in all conditions, and 
to make ſo true an eſtimate of the things of this world, 
as neither to become inſolent when fortune ſmiles, nor 
abject when ſhe trowns upon them. So that what I 
ſaid before of individuals will hold good with regard 
to whole communities; which will always a& with 
ſpirit or puſillanimity, according as their diſcipline 
and inſtitutions are good and wholeſome, or mean and 
_ defective 1 N 
Now though I have ſaid elſewhere that good mili- 
tary diſcipline 1s the foundation ſtone of all States, 
and that without it there can neither be good laws 
nor good order of any kind *, it may not be amiſs 
to repeat it here; becauſe we ſee the neceſlity of 
keeeping up a good army in almoit every page of 
Livy's Hiſtory, and that no army can ever be good ex- 
cept it is well diſciplined and exerciſed, which cannot 
be done if it is not compoſed of your own ſubjects. 
For as no State, either 1s, or can be, continually at 
war, it is neceſſary that its forces ſhould be duly ex- 
erciſed and dilciplined in time of peace: but that is 
impoſſible it your army conſiſts of foreign troops, on 
account of the immenſe expence you mult be at in 
maintaining ſuch an army both in peace and war. Ca- 


* See the Prince, chap. xii. xiii, xiv. Pol. Diſc, book 1, chap. 
xXi, book 11, chap. xx, and the Att of War, paſſim. | 
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millus, as I ſaid above, marched out with an army 
againſt the Tuſcans : but when they came within 
ſight of the enemy, and found the Tuſcan army was 
much {ſuperior to their own, they were not a little diſ- 
mayed : but Camillus being aware of it, calmly 
walked through the ranks, and without any further 
directions or altering che diſpoſition of his army, only 
ſaid to his Soldiers, Quod quiſque didicit, aut con- 
ſuevit, faciat; practiſe what you have learnt, and I 
deſire no more,” From whence we may conclude 
that he well knew they had been ſufficiently diſci- 
plined and exerciſed before, both in peace and war, to 
make them good ſoldiers; and that he fully confided 
in them. For it is certain that no material fervice can 
be expected from an undiſciplined army; that no Ge— 
neral can truſt to it; and that if Hannibal himſelf 
ſhould riſe from the dead, and be put at the head of 
ſuch a body of forces, they would preſently be cut to 
pieces by a well diſciplined army, though much infe- 
rior in number; becauſe when an army is engaged, 
the General himſelf cannot be in all places at the 
ſame time; and therefore it is neceſſary that his ſub- 
ordinate officers ſhould ſtrictly obey the commands he 
had given them before the battle begun ; that they 
ſhould enter into the {pirit of their orders, and know 
how to execute them in a proper manner : orerwiſe 
he mult inevitably be defeated. 
If then any ſtate will follow the example of the an- 
cient Romans, in exerciling and diſciplining ; its forces 
in times of peace as well as war, and accuſtom its 
ſubjects not only to exert their virtues both in public 
and private, but to arm themſelves againſt the viciſſ— 
tudes of fortune; it will always be able to maintain 
its dignity both in proſperity and adverſity: but if it 
neglects this, and leaves itſelf entirely to the caprice 
of fortune, without any dependence upon its own 
merit and endeavours, as the Venetians did, it muſt 


be ſhaken by every blaſt of wind, and totally ruined 
at laſt, 


:. 


_ Cipa! Citizens, to treat with them, in hopes he would 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
What methods ſome people kave taken to prevent a peace. 
7 HE Circei and Velitræ, two Roman Colonies, 


revolted from that Republic in hopes of being 
protected by the Latins : but the Latins themſelves 


being ſoon after ſubdued, and unable to give them any 


aſſiſtance, ſome of the revolters adviſed their Fellow- 
citizens to return to their obedience. This advice 
however was warmly oppoſed by the authors of that 


rebellion; who being afraid they ſhould be more ſe- 


verely puniſhed than any of the reſt, endeavoured by 
all means to prevent an accommodation, and for that 
purpoſe perſuaded their countrymen to continue in 
arms and commence hoſtilities againſt the Romans. 
And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that when any one 
has a mind to prevent either a Prince or a Republic, 


from coming to terms of agreement, there is no ſurer 


method to obtain that end than to prevail upon them 


to injure or affront the other party in fo atrocious a 


manner, that the dread of the puniſhment they have 
juſtly deſerved may deter them from making any 
overtures of peace. Ne ee; 

At the end of the firſt war in which the Carthagji- 
nians were engaged with the Romans, the Soldiers 
who had been employed by the former in Sicily and 


Sardinia, were ſent back into Africa, where they mu- 


tinied for want of pay; and taking up arms under 


Matho and Spendius, whom they had made choice 
*of for their leaders, they plundered ſeveral towns that 
belonged to the State. Upon which, the Carthagi— 
nians being deſirous to try all other means before they 
proceeded to force, ſent Aſdrubal, one of their prin- 


have been able to reduce them to obedience by the 


\ * See the Speech of a Plebeian, Hiſt, Flor. book ii. about the-mid 
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influence which they ſuppoſed he muſt have over them- 
as he had been their Commander ſome time before. 
But when he arrived amongſt them, Matho and Spen- 
dius being determined to deprive their Soldiers of all 
hopes of ever coming to any terms with the Cartha- 

inians, perſuaded them that it was the beſt way to 
kill Aſdrubal and all the reſt of the Carthaginians 
This advice was 
accordingly followed : tor they not only put them to 
the moſt cruel kinds of death they could deviſe, but 
afterwards publiſhed a proclamation in which they 
threatened to ſerve all other Carthaginian priſoners in 
the ſame manner that ſhould fall into their hands : by 
which they prevented all propoſals of peace, and 
made their Soldiers more obſtinate in their rebellion. 


Lg 


CHA P. XXXIII. 


That it is of great ſervice in batile, to inſpire Soldiers 
with confidence both in themſelves aud their General. 


T is a matter of the utmoſt importance to inſpire 


Soldiers with ſuch a degree of confidence before a 
battle, as makes them think themſelves ſure of Vic- 
tory ; for which purpoſe, it is neceſſary they ſhould 
be well armed, well diſciplined, and well acquainted 


with each other; which yet cannot be effected, ex- 


cept they are your own Subjects, and countrymen, 


and have lived long together, It is alſo requiſite that 


they ſhould have ſo good an opinion of their General, 
as to put great confidence in him ; 
always do, if they fee that he is vigilant, active, 


brave, and keeps up his command with dignity ; 
which he may eaſily do, if be puniſhes offenders in a 


Proper. manner, and does not harraſs his men with 
hard duty when it is unneceſſary : beſides which, he 
ſhould be punctual in fulfilling his promites, ready 


at all times to encourage them, by repreſenting how 


caſy it is to ſurmount many things which ſeem diffi- 
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which they will 
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cult only at a diſtance, and by either concealing or 
extenuating all dangers : for this is a certain way to 
ſecure their confidence, and contributes much to vic- 
tory &. The Romans uſed to inſpire their troops with 
this confidence by Religious means, and always had 
recourſe to Avuguries and Auſpices when they created 
Conſuls, raiſed armies, or were going to engage an 
enemy: in ſhort, without ſome ceremony of this 
Kind, their wiſeſt and beſt Generals never went upon 
any enterprize or undertook any thing of moment; 
imagining that it would contribute greatly to their 
ſucceſs to have it thought the Gods were on their 
fide : and if any of their Conſuls or Generals pre- 
tumed to engage an enemy in contempt of the Au- 
ſpices, they always punithed them for it, as they did 
Claudius Pulcher Appius Claudius, accordingly, 
complaining to the people of the inſolence of the 
Tribunes, by whoſe means the Auſpices and other 
Religious rites had been corrupted, ſays as follows; 
« Eludant nunc licet Religionem: quid enim intereſt 
ii pulli non paſcentur, ſi ex cavea tardius exierint, fi 
occinuerit avis? Parva ſunt hæc; fed parva iſta non 
contemnendo majores noſtri maximam hanc Rempub- 
licam fecerunt. They may laugh at Religion if they 
pleaſe, and ſay what ſignifies it whether the — 77 
cat their meat or not, whether they come quickly or 
ſlowely out of their pens, and Whether ſuch or ſuch a 
bird ſings? Theſe matters may ſeem trifling indeed 
but trifling as they are, our Anceſtors exalted this 
Republic to the glory we now fee 1t in by a Religious 
ob{ervation of them.” For ſuch things ſerve to keep 
Soldiers in good ſpirits and united, which conduces 
not a little to the ſucceſs of any undertaking : but 
| they mult be ſcconded by valour and good conduct, 
otherwile they will not be ſufficient of themſelves 
alone, as may appear from the following inſtance. 
The Prencſtines having taken the field againſt the 
Romans, encamped upon the banks of the Allia, in 


„ See the Art of War, book IV. towards the end, & alibi paſſim.. 
the 
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the very place where the Romans had once been de- 
feated by the Gauls: which they did to inſpire their 
own army with courage, and to ſtrike a damp into 
that of the enemy, when they remembered how un- 
fortunate they had been in that place before“ Now 
though there was ſome policy in this ſtep, yet the 
event ſhewed that true valour is not to be moved by 
ſuch tritling circumſtances; for the Roman Dictator 
having reconnoitred the enemy, ſaid to his General of 
horſe, Vides tu fortuna illos fretos, ad Alliam con- 
ſediſſe; at tu, fretus armis animiſque, invade mediam 
aciem: you ſee that the enemy have ſat down here, 
truſling to the fortune of the place; but truſt you to 
your own arms and courage, and fall on.” True va- 
Jour therefore, good diſcipline, and a confidence ariſ— 


ing from many victories, cannot be diſconcerted by 


trivial acciderits and little diſorders. The two Manlii 
being at the head of an army which the Romans ſent 
out againſt the Volſci, and having detached part of 
their forces to forage, it happened that both thoſe 
who went upon that errand, and thoſe that remained 
in their camp, were attacked by rhe enemy at the 
fame time; out of which danger however, the Sol- 


diers extricated themyelves by their own courage, ra- 


ther than by any good conduct in the Conſuls, as 


Livy tells us, © militum etiam ſine rectore ſtabilis 
virtus tutata eſt,” 


1 ſhould not 1 this Chapter without taking 


ſome notice of an expedient made uſe of by Fa bios 
to encourage his Soldiers: for being ſent with an 
army againſt the Tuſcans, and knowing bew neceſ- 
ſary it was to inſpire them with confidence of ſucceſs, 


eſpecially as they were in a ſtrange country, and had 


a new enemy to deal with, he told them in an ha- 
rangue when they were going to engage, that they 


had many reaſons to hope for victory. but he could 


give them another, why they might depend upon it 
with certainty, if it was not of ſuch a nature, that it 


_* See book I, chap. hi. note 78, of theſe Diſcourſes, towards the 


latter end of it. 
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would be dangerous to diſcloſe it. An admirable 
piece of Generalſhip, and well worthy of imitatjon. 


CHAP: XXXIV. 


lat fort of reputation, or charafer, er opinion it is, 


that firſt inclines the people to favour ſome particular 
Citizen: and whether a People, or a Prince diſp:ſes of 
their honours and employments with greater Judgment | 


120 prudence. 


E have ſhewn before that Titus Manlius, (af- 
terwards called Torquatus) defended his father 
in an accuſation that was brought againſt him by 
Marcus Pomponius, one of the Tribunes of the 
people. And though the method he took to do it 


was ſomething extraordinary, and favoured of vio- 
Jence, yet the remarkable affection which he ſhewed 


to his father was ſo pleaſing to the people, that in- 
ſtead of calling him to any account for what he had 
done, they ſhewed their approbation of it by chuſing 
him ſecond Tribune of the Legions, at the next 
election of thoſe officers k. It may not be amiſs 


therefore, to conſider the motives upon which the 


people commonly act in the diſpoſal of their honours ; 
from whence we ſhall fee, that they proceed with 


more prudence and judgment than Princes uſually do 


in fuch diſtributions, as I haye aſſerted elſewhere - 
I ſay then, that the people are determined in their 
choice upon theſe occaſions, either by the public cha- 


racter and reputation of a man, when his conduct and 


actions are not otherwiſe known to them; or by ſome 
particular prepoſſeſſion or opinion of their own; both 
which motives are ſometimes owing to a man's ex- 
traction, (for when his anceſtors have been good and 
worthy men, it is generally thought he will be fo toq, 
Fb he behaves Mauer in ſuch a manner as to 


1% See book J. chap, Xl, 7 See book I. chaps wii, 
convince 
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convince them of the contrary) and ſometimes to his 
own converſation and way of life: that is, when he 
aſſociates himſelf with virtuous and honourable men, 
and ſuch as are in high eſteem for their prudence: for 
ſince there is no ſurer way of judging of a man than 
by the company he keeps, a perſon who aſſociates 
with good men will juſtly be thought ſo himſelf ; be- 
cauſe when people are intimate, and much conver- 
ſant together, there muſt of neceſſity be a ſimilitude 
in their manners, But there is another way of gain- 
ing credit amongſt the people; which is by great and 
honourable actions, either of a public or private na- 
ture. This is the beſt and moſt ſtable foundation 
that any man can build his reputation upon: for that 
which depends upon the merit of our Anceſtors ſoon 
fades and periſhes, except it is revived and renewed 
by a man's own virtues, The prepoſſeſſion which 
ariſes from your ordinary manner of life and aſſociat- 
ing with good men, is a better foundation than this; 
though not ſo good a one as the other; for as it ariſes 
from opinion and expectation only, it is likewiſe apt 
to wear off, if not ſupported and confirmed, in ſome 
reaſonable time, by great and laudable actions: but 
the reputation which depends upon a man's own me— 
rit, takes ſo deep a root, and ſtands ſo firm, that he 

muſt behave very ill indeed to forfeit it afterwards. 
Thoſe that live in a Commonwealth ought there- 
fore to purſue this courſe, and endeavour by all 
means to begin their career with ſome great and ex- 
traordinary Action, which may ſerve as a foundation 
to build their future reputation upon; as the young 
Romans did, who always ſet out either with promot- 
ing ſome law for the good of the public, or impeach- 
ing ſome great and powerful Citizen, who had tranſ- 
greſſed the laws, or doing ſome other remarkable 
thing that made him the ſubject of popular applauſe. 
This manner of proceeding is no leſs neceſſary to 
maintain and increaſe a good reputation, than to ac- 
quire it at firſt: for which purpole it ſhould often be 
repeated; 3 as it was by Titus Manlius . 
Wnole 
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whole courſe of his life. For after he had defended 
his father in ſo ſtrenuous and extraordinary a manner, 
and thereby laid the foundation of hi reputation, he 
ſome years after fought the Champion of the Gauls, 


as we have ſaid before. and having killed him in a 


ſingle combat, took a gold collar from his neck and 
put it upon his own by which tie gained the name 


of Torquatus. Theſe things he did when he was 
young: and afterwards, when he grew up to years of 


maturity, he put his own Son to death; for having en- 
gaged the enemy without orders ; though he had 
gained a victory. Such examples of perſonal cou- 
rage, and ſtrict regard to diſcipline and Juſtice, gave 
him much more reputation, both in his own times, 
and the ages that have ſince paſſed, than all the bat- 
tles he had won, and the triumphs he had obtained, 
though he had been as ſucceſsful in that reſpect as 


any other of his countrymen : and not without rea- 


ſon; for in one caſe he had many equals, but in the 
other, very few, or none at all. Scipio the elder did 
not gain ſo much glory by his triumphs, as by ſaving. 
his father's life in battle, when he was but a youth ; 

and by drawing his ſword, and forcing ſeveral young 
Romans to take an oath that they would never deſert 
their country, which they had deſigned to do after the 


battle of Cannz : for theſe two actions were the 


foundation of his fame, and ſerved as ſteps to the 


_ triumphs which were afterwards decreed him by the 


Senate for his victories in Africa and Spain: and this 
reputation (great as it was before) he prodigiouſly i in- 
creaſed, by ſending back a beautiful young Lady, 
whom he had taken priſoner in Spain, ſafe and invio- 
late to her friends. Now if ſuch a conduct muſt be 
obſerved by thoſe that would advance themſelves to 
honour and preferment in a Commonwealth, it is 
equally neceſſary that Princes ſhould do the ſame, in 
order to acquire and preſerve the eſteem of their Sub- 
jects: for nothing recommends a Prince ſo much to 


* See book I. chap, xi. 
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his People, as either ſaying or doing ſomething ex- 
traordinary in his youth : eſpecially if it ſeems to pro- 
ceed from a regard to their welfare, and has ſuch an 
appearance of magnanimity, juſtice, or liberality, as 
makes it much talked of +. ; 

But to reſume our ſubject. I ſay that when the 
people begin to have a good opinion of any particu- 
lar perſon, and are moved to confer their honours and 
employments upon him, by one or other of the above- 
mentioned reaſons, their judgment is not ill founded: 
but certainly they judge beſt, when they do it after 
he has given ſome proofs of his merit; becauſe, in 
that caſe, they ſeldom or never can be deceived. I 
ſpeak only of that good opinion which they conceive 
of a man at firſt, before he has either ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf, and eſtabliſhed his reputation by 
repeated inſtances of his worth, or cancelled the me- 
rit of his good actions by others of a different na— 
ture : in both which caſes they are not ſo apt to err as 
a Prince. For lince it 1s poſſible that the people may 
be deceived by report, or opinion, or even by the ac- 
tions of a man, ard think better of him than he de- 
ſerves, (which 1s an error that a Prince cannot well 
fall into, becauſe he has counſellors to adviſe and in- 


form him better) wiſe Legiſlators have always taken 


care to obviate this inconvenience, by providing, that' 
when any great office ſhould become vacant, and the 
people ſhould be fo far miſtaken in their judgment as 


to make choice of an improper or unworthy perſon 
to fill it, any Citizen ſhould not only be ar liberty to 


publiſh his incapacity or demerit, but have the thanks 
of his Fellow citizens for ſo doing; that the people, 


better informed, might correct their error. For 


a proof of this, we may appeal to an harangue which 


Fabius Maximus made to the people, in the time of 


the ſecond Punic war, when they were inclined to have 


created T. Ottacilius, one of their Conſuls: but Fa- 
bius thinking him by no means equal to ſuch a charge 


+ See the Prince, chap. xxi. 


at 
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at that juncture, openly declared againſt him, and 
repreſented his inſufficiency in ſuch a light that he 
was ſet aſide, and another perſon elected of more 
worth and greater abilities. The people therefore, 
in the election of Magiſtrates, found their opinion of 
men upon fuch circumſtances as are leaſt apt to de- 
ceive one : and when they have Counſellors to adviſe 
them, they are guilty of fewer errors than Princes : 
ſo that a Citizen who would gain their favour and 
good opinion, muſt firſt diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome 
great and remarkable action, as Titus Manlius did *. 


"CUA-P. xxxv. 


That it is dargerous to be the chief promoter and adviſer 
of an Enterprize : and that the mere important the 
Enterprize is, the greater is the dancer. 


T would be too tedious a taſk to ſhew at large 
how dangerous it is for one man to take upon 
himſelf to preſide and direct in any new and extraor- 


* «© The moſt painful and difficult employment in the world, (ſays 
Montaigne, book III. chap. vii.) in my opinion, is worthily to diſ- 
cbarge the office of a King. I excule more of their failings than men 
commonly do, in conſideration of the vaſt weight of their function, 
which really aſtonifnes me. It is difficult for ſuch boundleſs power to 
obſerve any decorum. Yet ſo it is, that even to thoſe who are not of 
the moſt happy diſpoſition, it is a ſingular incitement to virtue, to be 
ſtationed in ſuch a place, that whatever good you do is recorded and 
placed to account, and the leaſt Benefaction extends to numbers of 
people; and where your talent, like that of Preachers, chiefly ad- 
. dreſſes itſelf to the people, who arg not very nice judges, eaſily deceiv- 
ed, and eaſily ſatisfied. There are few things in which we can give a 
ſincere judgment; becauſe there are few wherein we have not in ſome 
ſort a particular intereſt, Superiority and inferiority, command and 

ſubjection, are naturally liable to envy and cavil, and muſt neceſſarily 
be continually encroaching upon one another. I believe neither one 
nor the other, touching its reſpective rights: let reaſon therefore, which 
is inflexible and diſpathonate, when it can be found, determine the 
.caſe. It is ſcarcely a month ago ſince I turned over two Scotch Au- 
thors who contended with each other npon this point. He who takes 
the part of the People; makes the condition of a King worſe than that 
of a Carter; and the writer for the Monarch, lifts him up ſome de- 
grees above Almighty God in Sovereignty and Power,” See alſo book, 
I. chap. xxix. xliv, and lviii, of theſe Diſcourſes, 
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dinary enterprize, wherein the concurrent advice and 
aſſiſtance of many are required, how difficult it is to 
conduct ſuch an undertaking, and how much more 
ſo, to bring it to a happy concluſion, I ſhall there- 
fore reſerve what I have to ſay upon one part of this 
matter for a more convenient place; and ſpeak only 
at preſent of the dangers to which a man is expoſed 
who preſumes to give a Prince ſuch advice in any 
great and important enterprize, that the ſucceſs of it, 

whether good or bad, muſt be imputed wholly to 
' himſelf. For as mankind commonly judge of things 
by the event, if an enterprize miſcarries, all the blame 
is laid upon him that adviſed it; and if it fucceeds 
he may gain ſome little applauſe but the reward in 
that cafe is not adequate to the danger he would have 
been in if it had failed. Selim, the preſent Grand 
Signior, having made preparations to invade Syria and 
Egypt (as it is ; reported by ſome who lately come out 
of Turky) was adviſed by one of his Baſhaws who 
lived upon the confines of Perſia, to turn his arms 
upon the Sophi. He therefore marched with a very 
powerful army againſt the Perſians; but arriving in 

a flat open country where there were vaſt deſarts and 
no water to be had, and meeting with many other 
difficulties and dangers which in former times had of- 
ten proved fatal to the Roman armies in thoſe parts, 
his forces were ſo diminiſhed by hunger, thirſt, and 
ſickneſs, that, though he ſucceeded in that expedition, 
he loſt the greater part of his army: upon which, he 
was ſo enraged at the perſon who adviſed him to un- 
dertake it, that he put him to death, Many others 
have been treated in the fame manner by Republics 
upon like occaſions, as we might ſhew at large from 
the hiſtory of former times. Tt happened that one 
of the Roman Conſuls being choſen out of the Ple- 
beians, by the inſtigation of ſome particular Citizens, 
was defeated the firſt time he led an army into the. 
field: for which the encouragers of that election 
would have been called to an account, it the whole 
body of Plebeians had not thought themſelves oblig- 


ed 
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ed to protect them for the honour they had done them. 
Hence we ſee that the Counſellors of Princes and 
Republics le under this dilemma ; that if they do 
not give ſuch advice as they think beſt for their Ma- 
| ters, without any other conſideration, they fail in 
their duty ; and if they do, they often hazard their 
own lives and fortunes : becauſe (as I ſaid before) 
moſt men are apt to judge of the goodneſs or bad- 
neſs of their counſel from the event. 

Conſidering therefore with myſelf how theſe dan- 


gers are to be avoided, I think the beſt way is to pro- 


ceed with calmaeſs and moderation, and not to ayow 
or patronize any undertaking with vehemence and 
earneſtneis, as a project of your on; but to give 
your opinion in a modeſt manner, and ſupport it 
without paſſion : that fo, if a Prince or a Republic 
ſhould think fir to follow it, they may ſeem to do it 
voluntarily, ani not to be forced into it by clamour 


and importunity. If you act in this manner, it would 


be unreaſonable cither in the Prince or the people to 
blame your advice, as it is not forced upon them with- 
out the concurrence and. approbation of the other 
Counſellors : and therefore you have nothing to fear 
when your counſel is not oppoſed by the reſt ; but 
when it is followed with reluctance, you are in dan- 
ger, becauſe if it ſhould not ſucceed, they will all 
combine to ruin you. Now though there is not ſo 
much honour to be gained this way, as when the au- 
thority of one man prevails over that of many, and 
his advice is crowned with ſucceſs; yet it is attended 
with two advantages : for in the Grit place, you run 
no riſque; and in the ſecond, when you propole any 
thing with modeſty, and it is carried againſt you by 
the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs of the reſt; if any 
miſcarriage ſhould enſue in the execution, 1t will be 
ſtill more for your reputation. Not that a good man 
ſhould ever wiſh to build his reputation upon any 
' misfortune that may befal his Prince or his country 
but when ſuch a thing has actually happened, it is 
more ſatisfaction to have given ſuch counſel as one” 
| ave 
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have prevented it. and to hear it applauded, than to 


be in danger of being puniſhed for it. 

This 1s the belt courle, I think, that can be taken 
by Counſellors in ſuch caſes: to be filent and give no 
opinion would be not only betraying their country, 
but expoling themſelves to danger ; for in a little 
time they would become ſuſpected, and might be 
ſerved as the Macedonian was by Perſeus, who being 
defeated by Paulus AEmilius, and eſcaping into a 


of his ruin; at w hich, he turned to him, and cid 
if he was not aſhamed to tell him of them, like a 
Traitor, when there was no remedy left, he immedi- 
ately killed him with his own hands: fo that he was 
juſtly puniſhed for being ſilent when he ſhould have 
ſpoken, and ſpcakiag when he ought to have held his 
tongue. The preceding directions therefore deſerve 
our attention, 


c HAP. XXXVI. 


Why the French always have been, and ſtill are, ac- 
counted mor? than men at the firſt charge; and after- 
wards leſs then WON, 


\HE cr of the Gaul who challenged any 


man in the Roman arny to a ſingle combat, 
and was killed by Titus Manlius upon the banks of 
the Anio, puts ma in mind of whai Livy ſays of the 
Gauls in ſeveral parts of nis Hiſtory, viz. that at the 
beginning of a battic they are more chan men, but 
afterwards leſs than women K. Many writers conſi— 
dering to what cauſes this may be attributed, aſcribe 
it to che natural emper amen and conſtitution of the 
people: and indeed i think there ſeems to be ſome 


See the Sketch of France, vol, ii. 
appearance 
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appearance of truth and reaſon in this opinion; but 
] am perſuaded at the ſame time, that this innate ar- 
dour which makes them ſo fierce at the firſt onſet 
might be ſo corrected and regulated by art as to be 
kept up till the end of a battle. 
For a proof of my aſſertion let it be conſidered 
that there are three ſorts of armies; one, in which 
there is both courage and good order; the former of 
which is in a great meaſure owing to the latter T. Of 
this ſort were the Roman armies, which were always 
remarkable for the regularity and good order that 
were eſtabliſhed in them by ſtrict aiſcipline and con- 
ſtant exerciſe : nothing was done without the expreſs 
command of their General ; the Soldiers neither eat 
nor ſlept, nor bought, nor ſold, nor did any thing ei- 
ther of a civil or military nature without his permil- 
ſion. The example therefore of thoſe armies which 
ſubdued the whole world ought certainly to be fol- 
lowed by all others: for ſuch as do not think it worth 
their imitation, cannot properly be called armies; and 
if they ever happen to do any thing extraordinary, it 
is rather to be imputed to a degree of fury and blind 
impetuoſity, than to true valour. But well diſci— 
lined. troops know how to moderate and reſtrain 
thoſe ſallies, and avail themſelves of their courage at 
Proper times and places, in ſuch a manner that they 
are never diſmayed at any difficulty or danger: for 
good order and diſcipline conſtantly revive their ſpi- 
rits, and inſpire them with ſuch confidence of victory 
that they think nothing can ſtand before them whilſt 
they keep firm and compact in their ranks. Very 
different is the caſe in the ſecond ſort of armies, which, 
like the French, have ardour enough, but no good 
diſcipline ; and therefore they always give way very 
ſoon; for if they do not immediately make an im- 
preſſion vpon the enemy, the fury of their firſt efforts 
being ſpent, and having no diſcipline to animate and 
ſopport them, they grow diſpirited and run away. 


.. dee the Art of War, paſſim, | 
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Whereas the Romans, on the contrary, relying on 
their diſcipline and good order, were not to be daunt- 
ed by any ſort of difficulty or danger, nor ever deſ- 
paired of victory; but behaved with as much valour- 
and.firmneſs at the end of a battle as in the beginning, 
or rather more if poſſible, as their courage always in- 
creaſed according to the reſiſtance they met with. 
But there is a third fort of armies which (like thoſe 
of the Italians at preſent) have neither any courage, 
nor diſcipline : and theſe in truth are good for no- 
thing at all, nor ever can gain a victory; except they 
chance to fall upon an army that is routed by ſome 
other accident. What ſort of order may be expected 
inJuch armies we may ſee from the ſpeech of Papirius 
_ Curſor in Livy, when he would have puniſhed Fabius 
his Maſter of horſe for diſobedience of orders. Ne- 
mo hominum neque Deorum verecundiam habeat ; 
non edicta Imperatorum, non auſpicia obſerventur : 
ſine commeatu, vagi milites in pacato, in hoſtico, er. 
rent; immemores ſacramenti, ſe ubi velint exaucto- 
rent; infrequentia deſerant ſigna; neque con veniant 
ad edictum; nec diſcernant interdiu, nocte; æquo, 
iniquo loco; juſſu, injuſſu Imperatoris, pugnent; & 
non ſigna, non ordines ſervent; latrocinii modo, cæca 
& fortuita, pro ſolenni & ſacratà militia ſit. Hence- 
forth no body will ſhew the leaſt reverence to any In- 
ſtitutions either human or divine; they will laugh at 
the commands of their Generals, and deſpiſe the ſa- 
cred Auſpices; the looſe diforderly Soldiers will 
wander about without any paſſport, and plunder their 
own country as well as that of the enemy ; they will 
think no more of their oath, but diſcharge themſelves 
when they pleaſe; they will deſert their colours, and 
return to them no more upon any proclamation what- 
ſoever; they will have no regard either to the advan- 
tage of time or place, when they are to engage an 
enemy; they will obey no ſignals or orders, but fight 
when they have a mind, whether their Commanders 
will or not, and become more like a parcel of ban- 
ditti, a tumultuous and diſorderly rabble, than a re- 
Vol. III, Ho. cular 
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gular and well diſciplined army.“ Hence we may 
judge whether our armies at preſent *© are more like a 
parcel of banditti, a tumultuous and diſorderly rab- 
ble, or regular and well diſciplined troops,” how dif- 
terent they are from ſuch as may properly be called 
good ſoldiers, how far from being either brave and 
orderly at the ſame time, like the old Romans, or 
even from being brave alone, like the French. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


 IWhether Skirmifbes before a battle are neceſſary ; and how 


the nature and diſpoſition of a new enemy is to be diſ- 
covered withcut them. 


OT to mention the difficulties that occur in 

conducting all human affairs to any degree of 
perfection, there is no good without ſome evil ſo in- 
timately united and interwoven with it, that it ſeems 
impoſſible to ſeparate them, or to obtain the one 
without partaking of the other. It is a hard matter 
therefore to arrive at perfection, except a man is fa- 
voured by fortune in ſuch an extraordinary manner as 
enables him to ſurmount theſe uſual and natural im- 
pediments. Theſe reflections I cannot help making 
whenever I read the account given by Livy of the 


_ ſingle eombat betwixt Titus Manlivs and the Cham- 


pion of the Gauls : upon which that Hiſtorian ſays, 
« Tanti ea dimicatio ad univerſi belli eventum mo- 
menti fuit, ut Gallorum exercitus, relictis trepidè ca- 
ſtris, in Tiburtem agrum, mox in Campaniam tranſ- 
jerit. The event of this eombat was of ſuch conſe- 
quence, that it in a great meafure determined the 
ſucceſs of the war: for the Gauls immediately de- 
camped in the utmoſt conſternation, and retreated 
firſt into the territories of the Tiburtines, and from 
thence into Campania.” For we muſt confider on 
one hand, that no General ought to do any thing, 
which, though ſeemingly of ſmall importance, may 

8 1 have 
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have an ill effect upon his army; and that to ſtake 
his whole fortune upon part of his forces only where 
he cannot exert all his ſtrength, is very raſh and im- 
eee as I have ſhewn before at large in my ob- 
ervations on defending defiles *. On the other hand 
it is to be conſidered, that when a General has a new 
Enemy to deal with of any reputation, he is obliged 
to make ſome trial of them by light ſkirmiſhes and 
fighting in ſmall parties before he comes to a general 
engagement; that ſo his Soldiers beginning to be ac- 


quainted with their diſcipline and manner of fight- 


ing, may not be diſmayed at the report they have 
heard of their proweſs; which indeed is a precaution 
of great importance, and ſo neceſſary, that without it 
he runs no ſmall riſque of being defeated, Thus 
when Valerius Corvinus was ſent by the Romans with 
an army againſt the Samnites, (an enemy with whom 
they had never been engaged before) Livy telis us 
that he frequently ſent out ſmall parties to ſkirmiſh 
and reconnoitre the enemy, * ne eos novum bellum, 
ne novus hoſtis terreret; that fo his Soldiers might 
not be daunted at a new enemy, or a new way of 
lighting.“ It muſt be confeſſed however, that this 
method of ſending out ſmall parties to ſkirmiſh with 
the enemy is ſubject to great dangers : for if they 
ſhouid be defeated, it would have a very different ef- 
fect from what was deſigned, and diſmay your troops 
inſtead of animating them: ſo that this is one of thoſe 
things in which good and evil are ſo cloſely united, 
that you may eaſily miſtake the one for the other. 

I ſay then, that a General ſhould endeavour by all 
means to prevent any thing that may ſtrike a terror 
into his army, to which all troops are naturally lub- 
ject when they are > cos and therefore he ought not 
to ſuffer them to ſkirmiſh with the enemy, except 
they can do it with great advantage, and are ſure of | 
ſaccels ; neither ſhould he attempt to maintain paſſes, 
where he cannot employ his whole ſtrength ; nor be 


See book I. chap. xxii. xxili. and the Art of War, paſſim. 
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too obſtinate in defending any town, unleſs he knows- 


he muſt inevitably be ruined by the loſs of it: and 


when that is the cafe, he is to draw all the reſt of his 
forces out of other places into the field; that fo they 
may be able to act in concert with the garriſon, and 
exert their whole ſtrength to prevent its being taken. 
For when an enemy gets poſſeſſion of fuch places only 
as you abandon, and you have ſtill an army entire in 
the field, it is no diſcredit to you, nor diſcouragement 


to your Soldiers: but when you loſe a place which 


you had undertaken to maintain, and every body ex- 
pected you would do it effectually, it hurts your re- 
putation and diſmays your troops in ſuch a manner, 


that you will probably be ruined, as the Gauls were, 


by riſquing the event of the whole war upon a trifling 
occaſion, Philip of Macedon (the father of Perſeus) 


a Prince well experienced in war, and of great repu- 


tation in his time, being invaded by the Romans, a- 
bandoned and laid waſte a conſiderable part of his 
country which he thought he ſhould not be able to 
defend; wiſely judging it would be leſs diſgrace to- 
leave it to the enemy as not worth keeping, than to 
undertake its defence and fail in his endeavours. The 


Romans being reduced to- great diſtreſs after the bat- 
tle of Cannæ, "and not by any means in a condition to 


protect ſome of their Subjects and allies who deſired 
their aſſiſtance, gave them leave to defend themſelves 


as well as they could. Now certainly ſuch reſolutions 
as theſe are much more honourable than pretending. 


to defend others when it is not in your power: for in 
one caſe, you loſe your friends only; but in the other, 


you ruin both them and yourſelf. 


But to return to the matter of ſkirmiſhing ; F ſay, 
that if a General is obliged by, a new enemy, and a 


manner of fighting. of which his troops have had no 


experience, to try ſomething of that kind for the pur- 
poles abovementioned, he ought either to do it with 
ſuch advantage that he may be ſure of ſucceſs; or to 
follow the example of Marius, (which is the better 
way of the two) when he mrad againſt the Cim- 


bri, 
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 tbri, a brave and warlike people, who had invaded 
Italy, and were plundering all the country : for ſeeing 
his troops were ſeized with a ſort of panic at the ap- 
proach of ſuch a ſwarm of people, who, though na- 
turally fierce, were not a little elated with a victor 
which they had already gained over the Romans, he 
thought it neceſſary, before he came to an engage- 
ment with them, to take ſome method that might ani- 
mate his Soldiers, and diſpoſſeſs them of the terror 
they had conceived of thoſe barbarians : for which 
purpoſe, like a wiſe Genera], he often encamped in 
places where they might obſerve the march of the 
enemy at a diftance and in ſecurity : that fo his Sol- 
diers, keeping themſelves cloſe within their entrench- 
ments, and being uſed to ſee them every day, when 
they perceived they had only to deal with a diſorderly 
multitude, encumbered with baggage, ſome of them 
armed with ſuch weapons as could not much annoy 
them, and others without any arms at all, they might 
recover their Spirits, and inſtead of declining an en- 

gagement, be deſirous to fight them. A manner of 
Proceeding worthy of ſo great a General, and of be- 
10g followed by others who would avoid the dangers 
above-mentioned, and not be reduced to the ſame 
neceſſity that the Gauls found themſelves in. Qui 
ob rem parvi ponderis, (ſays the Hiſtorian,) in Ti- 
burtem agrum, & in Campaniam tranſierint: who be- 
ing terrified at an accident of little moment, retreat- 
ed firſt into the territories of Tibur, and then into 
Campania,” 


3 H A P. XXXVIII. 


5 How a General ought to be qualified to make bis Troops 
confide in bim. 


ALERIUS CORVINUS (as I ſaid in the laſt 
Chapter} was ſent with an army againſt the Sam- 
tes, a new enemy at that time to the Roman Re. 
Hh 3 public. 
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ks; To encourage his men therefore, and to 
make them acquainted with the enemy they had to 
do with, he ſometimes ſent ſmall parties out to ſkit- 


miſh, and ſometimes uſed to harangue them all toge- 


ther: in which harangues, ef ſpecially in one that he 
made juſt before they were coming to a general enga- 
gement, he repreſented to them with great energy, 
how little account they ought to make of ſuch an ene- 
my, when they conſidered their own valour and his 
conduct. From one part of this Speech we may learn, 


in what manner a Commander ought to be qualified, 


in order to gain the confidence of his Soldiers: Tum 
etiam intueri (ſays he) cujus ductu auſpicioque ineun- 
da pugna fit: utrum qui audiendus, duntaxat magni- 
ficus adhortator ſir, verbis tantum ferox, operum mi— 
litarium expers; an qui & ipſe tela tractare, procedere 
ante ſigna, verſari media in mole pugnæ ſciat. Facta 

mea, non dicta, vos milites ſequi volo, nec diſcipli- 
nam modo, ſed exemplum etiam a me petere, qui hac 


dexttà mihi tres conſulatus, ſummamque laudem pe- 


peri: Conſider the man under whoſe conduct and auſ- 


pices you arc going to engage 3 whether he who now 
Jpeaks to you is only a magnificent boaſter, valiant in 


words, but ignorant in the duty of a Soldier ; or whe- 


ther he i is not a perſon who knows how to handle his 
own weapons, and is uſed to put himſelf at the head 
of his men, and charge the thickeſt of the enemy. 
Obſerve my actions, and not my words only, Fellow- 
ſoldiers; follow my example, as well as my orders, 


and confide in me, who have obtained three Conſul- 
ſhips, and immortal honour with this arm.“ Whoever 


Tb conſiders this ſpeech, will ſce what courſe a man 
ought to take in order to make himſelf reputed a 


great £ general : and he that does otherwiſe, will find in 


time, that his command (in what manner ſoe ver he ob- 
rained it, whether by favour or good fortune) will ra- 


ther diſgrace than honour him: for it is not the title 
alone that gives dignity to the man, but the man 


that dignifies the title. 


Ji myſt be obſeryed likewiſe from what we = 


laid : 
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ſaid above, that if great Commanders have been oblig- 
to make ule of extraordinary means to animate a ve- 
teran army, when they were to engage a new enemy, 
all poſſible care and art muſt be uſed for that pur- 
pole, in an unexperienced body of troops, which 
have never looked an enemy in the face before : for, 
if a new enemy, and an unuſual manner of fighting, 
are apt to ſtrike a terrar even into veterans, it may 
well be expected that any enemy whatſoever will make 
a greater impreſſion upon a raw new raiſed army. 
Good Commanders, however, have always taken care 
to guard againſt theſe inconveniencies, and found 
means to ſurmaunt ſuch difficulties, as we may ſee 
from the examples of Gracchus the Roman, and Epa- 
minondas the Theban, who beat veteran and well 
diſciplined armies with new raiſed troops ; but they 
had not only exerciſed them continually for ſome 
months before, bur accuſtomed them to ſham fights, 
to ſtrict obedience, and to keep firm in their ranks; 
after which, they had ſo much confidence in them, 
that they boldly advanced againſt the enemy. Any 
one therefore, who is a good Soldier himſelf, and has 
men enow, may ſoon make a good army: fo that a 
Prince who has great numbers of Subjects and wants 
Soldiers, ought not to impute it to the incapacity of 
his people, but to his own indolence and bad con- 


duct *. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


That a General ought to be well acquainted with the 
Country which is the Seat of war, 


'MONGST other qualifications that are neceſſary 
to make a good Commander, we may reckon 
the knowledge of countries and their ſituations ; with- 


* See chap. xxx11i. of this book. Book I, chap. xxi, See alſo the 
Art of War, book i. & alibi paſſim. 5 | 
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out which it is impoſſible to execute any conſiderable 
5 Now, as all forts of knowledge are perfected 
by practice and experience, this requires much of 
both, and is gained chiefly by hunting and other ſuch 
| field exerciſes : for which purpoſe, we are told by an- 
_ cient Hiſtorians, that the Heroes who governed the 
world in former times, were all brought up, and 
educated as it were in woods and foreſts. For hunt- 
ing teachts you many other things that are of great uſe 
in war, as well as this ſort of knowledge in particular; 
and Xenophon tell us, in the life of Cyrus, that when 
that Prince was marching to invade the King of Ar- 
menia's dominions, he talked of that Expedition to 
his Officers, as if it was nothing more than one of 
thoſe chaces, in which they had often accompanied 
him: the men whom he ſent to lie in ambuſh amongſt 
the mountains, he ſaid, were like thoſe who ſet ſnares 
and nets in places where wild beaſts uſed to paſs; 
and thoſe who ſcoured the plains, he compared to ſuch 
as were employed to rouſe the beaſts and chaſe them 
into the toils. This I mention to ſhew, that accord- 
ing to Xenophon's opinion, there is a great reſem- 
| blance betwixt hunting and war : upon which account, 
ſuch exerciſes are not only honourable bur neceſſary 
to be uſed by great men; becauſe nothing can give 
them ſo perfect a knowledge of a country, or imprint 
it more deeply and particularly in their memory: 
and when a man has made himſelf thoroughly ac- 
quainted with one country, he will be able to form a 
pretty good judgment of another, though he has ne- 
ver ſeen it before; becauſe there is ſome ſort of ſimi- 
litude and conformity betwixt all countries. But, if 
a man has not made himſelf well acquainted with the 
nature of one, it will be a Jong while (if ever) before 
he can be able to judge rightly of any other, Where- 
as, a perſon that is well verſed and practiſed in one, 
will gueſs pretty nearly at firſt ſight, how far ſuch a 
plain extends, in what manner ſuch a mountain riſes, 
how far ſuch a valley ranges, and other things of that 
kind, the knowledge of which he has — by for- 
mer 
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mer experience ®, An example of this ſort we have 
jn the conduct of Publius Decius, (a Tribune in the 
army with which Aulus Cornelius the Conſul was 
ſent againſt the Samnites) who perceiving the danger 
into which the Conſul had led the whole army, by 
marching through a valley where they might eaſily 
be hemmed in by the enemy, called out to him, “ Vi- 
des tu, Aule Corneli, cacumen illud ſupra hoſtem ? 
Arx illa eſt ſpei ſalutiſque noſtræ, fi eam (quoniam 
cæci reliquere Samnites) impigre capimus : Do you 
| ſee yonder eminence, which commands the enemy's 
camp? we have no reſource left but to make ourſelves 
maſters of that poſt as faſt as we can, ſince the Sam- 
nites have blindly neglected it:“ a little before which, 
Livy ſays, Publius Decius Tribunus militum, con- 
ſpicit unum editum in ſaltu collem, imminentem hoſ- 
tium caſtris, aditu arduum impedito agmini, expeditis 
haud difficilem: Publius Decius the Tribune obſerved 
a hill in a wood, which hung over the enemy's camp, 
and ſeemed difficult of aſcent to heavy- arm'd troops, 


but acceſſible enough to thoſe that were light armed.“ 


Upon which, being ſent by the Conſul, with three 
thouſand picked men, to take poſſeſſion of it imme- 
diately, he ſaved the whole Roman army ; and deſign- 
ing to march off himielf with his own men in the 
night, the Hiſtorian tell us, that he firſt ordered ſome 
of his officers to attend him in the duſk of the even- 
ing, whilſt he reconnoitred the enemy, to ſee how 


their guards were polted, and which way he might 


beſt make his retreat: and all this he did in the habir 
of a private Soldier, that ſo, if he ſhould be ſeen by 
the enemy, they might not ſuſpect he was a Com- 
mander. | Ne ones 
Whoever then conſiders this paſſage, will ſee how 
neceſſary it is for a Commander to be well acquainted 
with the nature of the countries where he is to act: 
for if Decius had not been ſo, he could not have 
known of what importance it was to get poſſeſſion 


o See the Prince, chap. xiv. and the Art of War, book v. 
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of that hill, nor been able to judge at that diſtance 
whether it was eaſy or difficult of aſcent : nor could 
he afterwards, when he had taken poſſeſſion of it, and 
intended to retreat when the right came on in order to 
join the Conſul, have formed any probable conjecture 
fo far off (and when he was in a manner ſurrounded 
by the enemy) where they would pc't their guards, 
and which way he might beſt retreat. It is certain 
therefore that Decius had a perfect knowledge of the 
country, and ſaw the neceſſity of ſecuring chat hill; 
by which, he not only ſaved the Conſul's army, but 
found means to retreat in ſafety with his own men, 
though he was entangled in that manner with the 


Enemy. 


CHAP. XL. 


That it is not accounted di iſnonourable, but quite other. 
wiſe, to deceive an Enemy in time of War, 


Ho artifice and deceit are deteſtable in 
all other tranſactions, yet in matters of war 
they are not only juſtifiable, but praiſeworthy; and 
thoſe Generals are as much extolled who overcome 
an enemy by ſtratagem, as thoſe that ſubdue them by 
main force“. This plainly appears from the judg- 
ment which Hiſtorians paſs upon Hannibal, and ſome 
other great men, who were moſt remarkable for this 
manner of proceeding : of which there are ſo many 
examples, that it is needleſs to cite any here, as they 
muſt be well known to every one; I ſhall therefore 
only add at preſent, that when I ſay artifice and deceit 
are praiſeworthy, I do not mean that fort which con- 
fiſts in breaking your word, betraying your truſt, or 
violating a treaty : for though indeed Kingdoms and 
States are ſometimes acquired this way, as I have 


* See this point diſputed by Montaigne, book I, chap, v. of his 


Eſſays, © 
- ' hewn 
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ſhewn elſewhere *, yet it is certain, you can never ac- 
quire true glory by it. I ſpeak only of that kind 
which is practiſed upon an enemy, who is ſo far from 
repoſing any confidence in you, that he ſets you at 
defiance : ſo that it relates only to military operations. 
Such were the artifices made uſe of by Hannibal, at 
the lake of Thraſymene, when he pretended to fly 
before the Roman Conſul ; but in reality did it only 
to ſecure ſome paſſes, in order to block up him and 
his army the more effectually: and when he tied 
fire brands and torches to the horns of his cattle in 
the night, to diſengage himſelf from Fabius Maximus. 
Of the ſame nature likewiſe was the Stratagem uſed 
by Pontius, General of the Samnites, when he _hemmed 
in the Roman army at the Furcæ Caudinz: for hav- 
ing concealed his forces in the mountains, he ſent 
ſome of his men cloathed like peaſants, with droves 
of cattle into the plains; who beipg taken by the Ro- 
mans and aſked where the Samnite army was, all 
agreed in one ſtory (as they had been inſtructed by 
Pontius) and ſaid it was gone to lay ſiege to Nocera : 
which being credited by the Conſuls, they marched 
away with their forces to the relief of Nocera ; but 
they had no ſooner entered the Furcæ Caudinæ, but 
they were ſurrounded and ſhut up there by the ene- 
my. A victory indeed, which though gained by ſtra- 
tagem, would have been very glorious to Pontius, if 
he had taken his father's advice, who perſuaded him 
either to diſmiſs the Romans freely and generouſly, 
or to put them all to the word; but by no means to 
take the middle way, Quæ neque amicos parat, ne- 
que inimicos tollit: which neither makes men your 
friends, nor diſables your enemies;“ and has always 
been prejudiciable in affairs of importance, as I have 
already ſhewn | in another Place f. 


* See book ii. chap. xili. 1 See dae II. chap, xxiii. 
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CHAP. XLI. 


That all means are to be uſed, a a or 
Aiſbonourable, 10 ſave one's Country. 


\HE Roman army and their Confuls being 
ſurrounded by the Sampites (as 1 ſaid in the 
Laſt Chapter) were informed by the enemy that the 
only terms they muſt expect, were to be difarmed, to 
pals under the yoke *, and to be ſent back to Rome: : 
conditions ſo ignominious that the Conſuls and the 
whole army were aſtoniſhed at them. But Lentulus 
their Lieutenant General told them, that in his opi- 
pinion, they ought to ſubmit to any conditions to 
fave their country; that as the ſafety of Rome entirely 
depended on the preſervation of that army, they ſhould 
upon no account ſuffer it to be deſtroyed ; that all 
means whatſoever, whether honourable or diſhonour- 
able, were allowable for the ſupport of their country; 
and that if they could ſave their army, they perhaps 
might ſome time or other wipe off that diſgrace; if 
not, though they periſhed with ever fo much honour, 
their country and its liberties muſt inevitably be loft.” 
His advice therefore was followed; and indeed it is 
worthy of being recommended to all Counſellors of 
State, and ſuch as have any ſhare in the management 
of public affairs: for when the ſafety of our country 
3s at ſtake, all regard to what is juſt or unjuſt, mer- 
ciful or unmerciful, honourable or diſhonourable, is 
entirely to be laid aſide, and every method to be taken 
that may in any wiſe conduce to the preſervation of 
our liberty T. The F rench are ſo zealous in this rel 


This Jugum or Yoke 1 was a Pike or Halberd laid over the tops 
of two others fixed in the ground, in the form of a gallows or 
cricket wicket, under which the Romans uſed to make their ene- 
mies paſs when they had overcome them; and were ſometimes ſo 
ſerved themſelves after the lols of a battle, as in this caſe. 

+ Some people are of a. different opinion. have formerly placed 
Epaminondas in the firſt claſs of excellent men, (ſays Montaigne, 


Pect, 
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pect, both in their words and actions, when either the 


lory of their Monarch or the intereſt of their country 


2s concerned, that they cannot bear to hear any one 
ſay, the King acted ſhamefully upon ſuch or ſuch an 
occaſion ; for they think their Prince incapable either 
of doing or ſaying any thing that is ſhameful or diſho- 
nourable either in proſperity or adverſity, and that in 
whatever he does, he always behaves in a manner 
becoming his Majeſty. | 


CHAP. XIII. 
That promiſes extorted by force are not binding. 


"HEN the Conſuls abovementioned arrived at 
Rome with their troops diſarmed and loaded 
with ignominy on account of the diſhonourable terms 
they had ſubmitted to, the firſt who declared againſt 
_ obſerving the agreement made at the Furcæ Caudinæ 
was Spurius Poſthumius himfelf, one of the Conſuls; 


who ſaid in full Senate, that only he and thoſe who 


had conſented to that agreement were bound by it, 


and therefore the obligation did not inelude the whole 
people of Rome; upon which account, if they had a 
mind to refuſe their conſent, they ought to ſend him 


back again to the Samnites with all thofe that had 
promiſed to obſerve it. This opinion he maintained 
with ſo much obſtinacy, that the Senate at Jaſt ac- 


book III. chap. i.) and do not retract it. To what a piteh did lie 


carry his regard to private obligation, who for the ineſtimable bene 


fit of reſtoring his Country, made a conſcience of putting a Tyrant 
and his accomplices to death without the forms of juſtice ... After 


the example of ſo great a man, let us not make any ſort of doubt 


that there is ſomething unlawful even againſt an enemy; that the 

common cauſe ought not to require all things of a man, againſt private 
Intereſt, for the ſervice of his King, his country, or the Laws. Non 
enim Patria præſtat omnibus officiis: the obligation to one's country 


does not ſuperſede every other obligation, ſays Tully.” .. . . The uti- 
Rty of an action is but a ſorry plea for the beauty and honour of it; 


and it is wrong to infer, that becauſe ſuch a thing is uſeful, it is there- 


fore incumbent on every ons to perform it; and not only a Duty, but 


for his honour,” 


auieſced 
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quieſced in it and ſent them all back again as priſoners 
to the Samnites, proteſting againſt the peace which 
had lately been concluded with them : but fortune 
was ſo favourable to him that he was ſoon diſmiſſed 
by the enemy and returned to Rome, where he lived 
in greater reputation, though he had been vanquiſhed, 
than Pontius did at Samnium, who had beat him. 
Hence we may obſerve two things: in the firſt 

place, that honour is to be acquired even by contrary 
and oppoſite means; for as it is the uſual conſequence 
of victory; ſo after a defeat, if a man can either 
ſhew that it was not owing to any miſconduct in 
him, or do ſomething that 1s great and gallant to throw 
into the balance againſt it, he will be no lefs admired 
and applauded than if he had gained a victory. In 
the next, that it is not diſhonourable to break a pro- 
miſe that is extorted by force and neceſſity: for 
ſuch promiſes, if they affect the welfare of the ſtate, 
will always be broken when the cauſe ceaſes that oc- 
caſioned them; and that too without any reflexion 
upon the honour of thoſe that break them. Of this 
we might produce a thouſand inſtances from Hiſtory, 
if daily experience did not make it unneceſſary. Princes 
make no ſcruple of violating the engagements 
they have been forced into as ſoon as ever they have 
an opportunity : nay, it is no uncommon thing for 
them to bieak others into which they have volunta- 
rily entered, when the motives ceaſe that induced 
them to lay themſelves under ſuch obligations. But 
whether that is juſtifiable in them, or whether ſuch 
_ engagements are binding or not, I have no occaſion 
to determine at preſent, as the Reader may find this 
point already diſcuſſed in my Treatiſe entitled the 
Prince “. SF 5 

- ® See the Prince, chap. xviii · The above quoted French Author 
ſays in the ſame Chapter, © the profit by the increaſe of the public 
revenue, which ſerved the Roman Senate for a pretence to the baſe 
concluſion I am going to relate, is not ſufficient to warrant ſuch in- 
_ Juſtice, Certain citizens, by the order and conſent of the Senate had 


redeemed themſelves and their liberty, by money, out of the hands of 
L. Sylla, But the affair coming upon the carpet again, the Senate 


CHAP, 


SY ©" — dag 5 


* 
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CHAP. XIII. 


That the fame diſpoſition is obſervable at all times in 
_ the natives of the ſame country, 


IS E men ſay (and very juſtly I think) that 
in order to form a probable conjecture of what 
is yet to come, we ought to conſider what is already 
paſſed; for there is nothing in this world at pre- 
fent, nor ever will be hereafter, but what has and 
will have a near reſemblance to what has happened 


in former times: becauſe mankind having the ſame 


aſſions in all ages, will, for the moſt part, act in the 
ſame manner upon ſimilar occaſions. It is true they 


are ſometimes more virtuous in one Province than in 


another, and vice verſa, according to their education, 


condemned them to be taxable as they were before, and ordered that 
the money they had diſburſed for their redemption ſhould never be 
repaid them. Civil wars often produce ſuch vile examples, that we 
puniſh private men for having taken our word when we were in power 5 


and one and the ſame Magittrate makes another man pay the penalty 


of his change, though he is in no fault, The Schoolmaſter laſhes his 
Scholar for his docility, and the Guide beats the blind man whom he 
leads by the hand. A ſhocking picture ot juſtice ! There are ſome 
rules in Philoſophy that are both falſe and putllanimous. The exam- 
ple that is propoſed to ns for preferring private benefit to the obliga- 
tion due to faith once given, has not weight enough from the circum- 
ſtances mixed with it. Robbers have ſurprized you, and after havin 

made you ſwear to pay them a ſum of money, give you your liberty. It 
is wrong to ſay that an honeſt man may be quit of his oath without pay- 


ment, after he is out of their clutches. The caſe is quite otherwiſe. 


When fear has once prevailed upon me to intend, I am obliged 
to keep the fame purpoſe, when J am no longer in fear: and though 
fear ſhould only force my tongue, and not my will, yet I am bound to 
ſtand to my word. For my own part, when my tongue has ſometimes 
raſhly outrun my thought, I have afterwards however made a conſci- 
ence of diſowning it : otherwiſe we thall by degrees aboliſh all the right 
which another claims to the performance of our promiſes. © Quaſt 


vero forti viro vis adhiberi poſlit, ſays Tully: Offic. Lib. III. cap. xxx. 


as if violence could poſſibly operate upon a brave man.” The only 
condition wherein private intereſt can excuſe us for the non- perform- 
ance of a promiſe, is when we have promiſed a thing that is wicked 
and unjuſt in itſelf : for the claim of virtue ought to ſuperſede any 
obligation of our own.“ The beſt Divines and Caſuiſts are of the fame 
opinion. See this matter fully diſcuſſed by the learned Biſhop Sander- 
ſon, in his Prœlectiones de juramenti obligatione. Prælect. IV. 


* 


from 


| 
| 
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from which all men take their ſubſequent turn and 
manner of living. We may likewiſe judge with 
more eaſe and certainty of future events by what is 
paſt, in a people amongſt whom the fame appetites 
and inclinations have been predominant for a long 
courſe of time : as ſome nations have been remark- 
able for many ages either for their rapacity, or per- 


_ fidy, or ſome other particular virtue or vice. Thus 


whoever reads the annals of Florence and compares 
the tranſactions of former times with thoſe of the pre- 
ſent, will find that the French and Germans have al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their avarice, pride, 
cruelty, and fallehood in all their dealings with us, to 
the great prejudice of our ſtate, Every one knows 
what ſums of money we paid at different times to 
Charles VIII. of France, upon a promiſe of reſtor- 
ing the Citadel of Piſa to us, and yet he never per- 
formed that promiſe, But to omit other modern 
inſtances of this kind as 1nvidious, what paſſed be- 
twixt our Republic and the Viſconti, Dukes of Mi- 


lan, in-former times, is no leſs notorious : for the 
Florentines being at war with them and deſtitute of 


all other aſſiſtance, ſolicited the Emperor of Germany 
to make an incurſion into Lombardy in their fas 
vour; which he readily promiſed to do with a power- 
ful army, and to defend them againſt the Viſconti; 


provided they would furniſh him with. an hundred 


thouſand Ducats to raiſe ſuch and army, and as much 
more when he arrived in Italy. This being agreed 
to, and all the money paid, he advanced as far as 
Verona: but pretending upon his arrival there that 
the Florentines had not fulfilled ſome other articles of 
the treaty betwixt them, he marched back again with 
all his forces without doing any thing in their favour. 
So that if the Florentines had not been either com- 
pelled by downright neceſlity, or blinded by ambition 
and reſentment, or if they had but read and conſidered 


the manner in which theſe Barbarians have treated 


them in all ages, they would not have been deceived 
by them at. that time, nor any other, as they _ 
have 
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have been; for then they would have found that their 
diſpoſition was always the ſame, and that they had 
conſtantly treated every body with whom they had 
any dealings in that manner. A remarkable example 
of this we have in their behaviour to the Tuſcans of 
old; who having been often defeated by the Romans, 
and reduced to ſuch diſtreſs that they found them- 
ſelves unable to make head againſt them any longer, 


agree to pay a large ſum of money to the Gauls, who 


lived on the ſaid of the Alps next to Italy, upon con- 


dition they would join forces with them againſt the 
Romans. But when the Gauls had received the mo- 
ney, they refuſed to fulfil the conditions upon which 
it was given them ; alledging that they had taken it, 
not to make war upon the Romans, but to keep them 
from commencing hoſtilities againſt the Tuſcans. In 
this manner the poor Tuſcans were at the ſame time 
cheated out of their money, and diſappointed of the 
aſſiſtance they expected, through the avarice and per- 
fidy of the Gauls : ſo that we ſee from theſe exam- 
ples, that the Gauls and Germans have at all times 
behaved in the ſame manner: from whence other 
Princes may eaſily judge what degree of confidence 
they may put in them for the future *. 


The famous friar Roger Bacon, in the fixth part of his Opus Ma- 
jus, ſpeaking in praiſe of experimental Philoſophy, tells us that it inveſ- 
tigates the ſecrets of nature by its own power, and without any re- 
card to the other Sciences. And this, he ſaye, conſiſts in two things; 


viz. in the knowledge of things to come, as well as of thoſe that are paſt 


and preſent ; and in the wonderful works by which it ſurpaſſes judi- 
ciary Aſtrology in the method of forming a judgment of things future. 
Under this, he fays, that ſome Authors have afferted the poitbility of 

changing the genius and diſpoſition of a nation by altering the conſti- 
tution of the air, Upon which occaſion, he tells us, that when Alex- 
ander the Great enquired of Ariſtotle whether he ſhould extirminate 
the barbarian nations he had conqueged, on account of their brutal 
ferocity, or ſuffer them to live; that Philoſopher anſwered him, in 
his book of Secrets, that if he could alter the air of the country, he 


ſhould ſuffer them to live; if not, he ſhould deſtroy them. For hie 


thought that the air might be changed to advantage; ſo that the conſti- 
tution of their bodies would be altered, and by that means their 
minds might produce good actions from the freedom of their wills; 

and this is one of his Secrets. He obferves afterwards that ſome wri- 
ters have affirmed, that an army has been ſtruck with ſuch a terror as 
to fly immediately; and tells us that Ariltotle directed Alexander to 
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from which all men take their ſubſequent turn and 
manner of living, We may likewiſe judge with 
more eaſe and certainty of future events by what is 
paſt, in a people amongſt whom the tame appetites 
and inclinations have been predominant for a long 
courſe of time: as ſome nations have been remark- 
able for many ages either for their rapacity, or per- 
fidy, or ſome other particular virtue or vice. Thus 
whoever reads the annals of Florence and compares 
the tranſactions of former times with thoſe of the pre- 
ſent, will find that the French and Germans have al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their avarice, pride, 
crueity, and fallehood in all their dealings with us, to 


the great prejudice of our ſtate, Every one knows 


what ſums of money we paid at different times to 
Charles VIII. of France, upon a promiſe of reſtor- 
ing the Citadel of Piſa to us, and yet he never per- 
formed that promiſe, But to omit other modern 
inſtances of this kind as 1nvidious, what paſſed be- 
twixt our Republic and the Viſconti, Dukes of Mi- 
lan, in/ former times, is no leſs notorious : for the 
Florentines being at war with them and deſtitute of 
all other aſſiſtance, ſolicited the Emperor of Germany 
to make an incurſion into Lombardy in their fas 
vour; which he readily promiſed to do with a power- 
ful army, and to defend them againſt the Viſconti, 
provided they would turniſh him with an hundred 
thouſand Ducats to raiſe ſuch and army, and as much 
more when he arrived in Italy. This being agreed 
to, and all the money paid, he advanced as far as 
Verona: but pretending upon his arrival there that 
the Florentines had not fulfilled ſome other articles of 
the treaty betwixt them, he marched back again with 
all his forces without doing any thing in their favour. 
So that if the Florentines had not been either com- 
pelled by downright neceſſity, or blinded by ambition 
and reſentment, or if they had but read and conſidered 
the manner in which theſe Barbarians have treated 
them in all ages, they would not have been deceived 
by them at. that time, nor any other, as they A 
e | 8 ave 
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have been; for then they would have found that their 
diſpoſition was always the ſame, and that they had 
conſtantly treated every body with whom they had 
any dealings in that manner. A remarkable example 
of this we have in their behaviour to the Tuſcans of 
old; who having been often defeated by the Romans, 

and reduced to ſuch diſtreſs that they found them- 
ſelves unable to make head againſt them any longer, 


agree to pay a large ſum of money to the Gauls, who 


lived on the ſaid of the Alps next to Italy, upon con- 
dition they would join forces with them againſt the 
Romans. But when the Gauls had received the mo- 
ney, they refuſed to fulfil the conditions upon which 

it was given them ; alledging that they had taken it, 
not to make war upon the Romans, but to keep them 
from commencing hoſtilities againſt the Tuſcans. In 
this manner the poor Tuſcans were at the ſame time 
cheated out of their money, and diſappointed of the 
aſſiſtance they expected, through the avarice and per- 
fidy of the Gauls : fo that we fee from theſe exam- 
ples, that the Gauls and Germans have at all times 
| behaved in the ſame manner: from whence other 
Princes may caſily judge what degree of confidence 
they may put in them for the future ; 


* The famous friar Roger Bacon, in the ſixth part of his Opus Ma- 
jus, ſpeaking in praiſe of experimental Philoſophy, tells us that it inveſ- 
tigates the ſecrets of nature by its own power, and without any re- 
card to the other Sciences. And this, he ſays, conſiſts in two things; 
viz. in the Knowledge of things to come, as well as of thoſe that are paſt 
and preſent; and in the wonderful works by which it ſurpaſſes judi- 
ciary Aſtrology in the method of forming a judgment of things future. 
Under this, he ſays, that ſome Authors have aſſerted the poilibility of 
changing the genius and diſpoſition of a nation by altering the conſti- 
tution of the air. Upon which occaſion, he tells us, that when Alex- 
ander the Great enquired of Ariſtotle whether he ſhould entirminate 
the barbarian nations he had conquexed, on account of their bruta 
ferocity, or ſuſſer them to live; that Philoſopher anſwered him, in 


his book of Secrets, that if he could alter the air of the country, he 


mould ſuffer them to live; if not, he ſhould deſtroy them. For he 


thought that the air might be changed to advantage; fo that the conſti- 


tution of their bodies would be altered, and by that means their 
minds might produce good actions from the freedom of their wills; 
and this is one of his Secrets. He obferves afterwards that ſome wri- 
ters have affirmed, that an army bas been ſtruck with ſuch a terror as 
to fly immediately; and tells us that Ariitotle directed Alexander to 
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1 


CHAP. XIV. 


That things are ſometimes &ffefted by bold and ſudden 
reſolutions, which could not have been done by ordi- 
nary means. | 


HE Samnites being invaded by the Romans, 
and not able to keep the field againſt them, left 
garriſons in their towns, and marched with all the reſt 
of their forces into Tuſcany, (which was then in truce 
with the Roman Republic) in hopes that the ſight of their 
army might induce them to renew the war againſt their 
common enemy, though they had refuſed to do it 
before when they were ſolicited by Ambaſſadors whom 
the Samnites had ſent to them for that purpoſe. 
Amongſt other reaſons therefore which the Samnites 
gave for taking up arms, they told the Tuſcans, «quod 
pax ſervientibus gravior, quam liberis bellum eſſet; 
that peace was more inſupportable to Slaves, than war 
to men that were free :” fo that partly by perſuaſions 
and partly by the preſence of their army, they at laſt 


carry a particular ſtone about him, by which means his enemies would 
always fly before him. Theſe and a great many other things, ſays he, 
are aſſerted by ſome Philoſophers to be true; though they do not pre- 
tend that any violence is offered to the freedom of the will: for Ariſ- 
totle, who propoſes this, tell us, in his Ethics, that the will cannot be 
forced, but that the body may be changed by the virtues of things, 
and the mind excited and induced to chuſe that voluntarily to which 
ijt is not inclined ; as by means of Medicinal potions many perſons 
have been change1, not only with regard to their bodies, but likewiſe 
their paſſions and inclinations, | | 
As to Ariſtotle's panic Stone, no ſerious man can give credit to the 
effects he aſcribes to it. But methinks much may be ſaid in favour 
of his other notion of altering the conſtitution, and conſequently the 
diſpoſition of men, by altering the air of the Country they live in by 
natural means; ſuch as cutting down huge forefts, draining fens, 
ploughing great quantities of land, &c. For the nations whom Alex- 
ander conquered are now very different in point of ferocity from 
what they were in former times, and fo are the Gauls and Germans, 
mentioned by Machiavel, in other reſpects. But this perhaps may be 
owing to other means, and it may be ſaid they are more humanized 
by commerce and the influence of Chriſtianity than any change in 
their air. - 


prevailed 
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prevailed upon them to break their truce with the 
Romans. © | 
Hence we may obſerve, that when one Prince wants | 
to make another comply with ſome requeſt or demand, bi! 
he ought not to give him time to deliberate upon it, | 
(if he has it in his power to prevent it) but to act in it 
ſuch a manner as may oblige him to come to a ſpeedy 14 
determination; that is, by convincing him of the 
milchief he mult of neceflity bring upon himſelf either 
by refuſing or delaying to grant the requeſt. In this 
manner Pope Julius II. proceeded with the French; 14 
and Monſieur de Foix, the French King's general, with [ 
the Marquis of Mantua, not long ago : for his Holi- L 
neſs deſigning to drive the Bentivogli out of Bologna, ' 
perceived he ſhould have occaſion for ſome French 
forces, and that it was neceſſary the Venetians ſhould 
ſtand neuter : but as he had ſounded them both for - 
theſe purpoſes, and received ſuch ambiguous anſwers 
that he could not thoroughly depend upon them, he | 
reſolved to make them comply with his demands, by 
acting in ſuch a manner as ſhould not give them time 
to do otherwiſe. For which purpoſe, having got what 
forces he could together at Rome, he marched away 
to Bologna; from whence he ſent in a peremptory 
manner to let the Venetians know they muſt ſtand neu- 
ter; and to the French, that they muſt immediately 
furniſh him with ſuccours : ſo that being afraid of 
incurring the Pope's diſpleaſure, if they either refuted 
or delayed to comply with him, and finding them- N 
ſelves under a neceſſity of returning a direct anſwer, [ 
they both ſubmitted to his terms. Monſicur de Foix — 
likewiſe being at Bologna another time with an army, ; 
and hearing that Breſcia had revolted, was determined | 
| to reduce it to obedience if poſſible. But there were | 
only two routes by which he could march thither : 


—— — — * 
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, one, through the territories that were ſubject to the | 

French, (but that was a very bad one, and a long way | 

: | about) the other, through the Marquis of Mantua's | 
dominions, where he might be oppoſed by that Prince 


. | 

i in ſeveral narrow paſles and defiles betwixt the | 
N e 2 I 1 2 | Lakes | 

| 
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Lakes and Moraſſes with which that country abounds, 
and which were very well fortified and defended. 
Reſolving however to take the neareſt road in ſpite 
of all difficulties, he immediately marched that way ; 
and without giving the Marquis time to conſider whe- 
ther he would grant or refuſe him a paſſage, he ſent 
to him for the keys of thoſe ſeveral paſſes, as ſoon as 
ever he arrived in his territories. So that the Marquis 
being ſurpriſed by the ſuddenneſs of the demand, and 
having no time to deliberate upon it, was forced to 
deliver them up to him: which he would not have 
done if de Foix had proceeded in a cooler and more 
phlegmatic manner; becauſe he was at that time in 
league with the Pope and the Venetians, and had a 
Son in the Pope's hands at the Court of Rome : 
which he might have pleaded as very good reaſons for 


acting otherwiſe, it the occaſion had not been fo- 
unexpected. 


CHAP. XLV. 


WW hether it is a better way in battle to receive the enemy's 
firſt ſhock, and not to exert your ftreneth till they have 
in ſome meaſure ſpent their fury; or do attack tein vi- 
© Sy al firſt. 


HE Conſuls Decius a Fabius being ſent out 

by the Romans with two armies againſt the 
Tuſcans and Samnites, and coming to an engagement 
with the enemy, their merhods of fighting were ſo 
different, that it may not be amiſs to conſider which 


of them is moſt worthy of imitation. Decius for his 


part fell furiouſly upon one of the enemy's wings, 


and with all his force at once : but Fabius endeavour- 
ed only to ſuſtain the firſt attack of the wing he was 
engaged with; judging it better. to act coolly and 

firmly in the beginning, and reſerve the vigour of his 


men till the enemy had ſpent their firſt ardour and 
began to grow faint and feeble, From the'event of 


the 
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the battle it appeared that Fabius acted with more 
Judgment than Decius: for the latter having exhauſt- 
ed his ſtrength in the firſt onſet, and ſeeing his men 
almoſt ſurrounded by the enemy, determined to ſacri— 
fice himſelf at the head of his troops (as his father 
had done before him) in hopes of gaining ſome glory 
at leaſt by an honourable death, when he found he 
could not obtain a victory, But Fabius being inform. 
ed of this, and no leſs ambitious to diſtinguiſh him- 


ſelf by living and acting like a man, than his Colle- 


gue had ſhewn himſelf by dying in that manner, ad- 
vanced with the forces which he had reſerved for that 
purpoſe, and gained a complete victory. From 
whence it is plain, that it is ſafer and more prudent 
to follow the example of Fabius, than of Heelys upon 
the like occaſions. 


— 


C HAP. XL I. 


How it comes to paſs that the ſame families in a Com- 
monwealth often retain the ſame manners and cuſtoms 
a long time. 


E ſee that not only one City has cuſtoms and 


inſtitutions very different from thoſe of an- 
other, and produces men either of a more rigid or 
more gentle diſpoſition ; but that there is ſuch a differ- 


_ ence likewiſe betwixt feveral particular families in 


the ſame City. The truth of this is evident fe. 1971 the 
hiſtory of a!l States, particular! ly from that of the Ro- 
man public; in which we ſee the Manlii were always 
rigid and inflexihle; the Publicolæ gentle and humane; 


the Appii ambitious and oppreſſors of the common 
people; and that many other families had ſome pe- 


culiar quality Which a! iſtinguiſhed tkem from all the 
reſt. Now this diſtinction nnd proceed from blood 
alone, (which muſt of courſe be often altered by variety 


of marriages) but from the different manner in which 
different families are 8 for what a man has 
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been taught in his infancy, and accuſtomed to hear 
either praiſed or condemned in his youth, makes ſuch 
an impreſſion upon him, that he generally forms 
the ſubſequent part of his life according to thoſe in · 
ſtructions: otherwiſe it would have been impoſſible 
chat the Appii ſhould all have had the ſame turn, and 
been conſtantly actuated by the ſame paſſions and de- 
fires, as Livy remarks upon ſeveral of them: 
ticularly upon one, who having been appointed E. 
ſor refuſed to lay down his authority at the end of 
eighteen months, (as the Laws required, and his Col- 
legue had actually done) alledging that he might 
continue in office five years if he pleaſed, according 
to the firſt Law that was made concerning Cenſors, 
which was not then repealed : and though there were 
many debates and much contention about it, there 
was no remedy; nor could he be prevailed upon to 
reſign, notwithſtanding both the Senate and the peo- 
le tried all means to force him. Again, whoever 
reads his ſpeech. againſt P. Sempronius, one of the 
Tribunes of the People, will ſee how full it is of the 
infolence and arrogance peculiar to his family: whilſt 
all the reſt of his Fellow-citizens were vying with 
each other in inſtances of modeſty and ſtrict obedience 
to the Laws and Religion of their country. 


CHAP. XL VI. : 


That a good Citizen ought to forget private injuries, 
ben the public good requires it, 


HEN Manlius commanded the Roman army 
which was ſent againſt the Samnites, he hap- 


pened to receive a wound in an engagement which 
A ilabled him from acting as General any longer. Upon 
which, the Senate apprehending their army might 
ſuffer for want of a Commander, thought it neceſſary 
to create Papirius Curſor Dictator, to ſupply the place 
of Manlius. But as the Dictator was to be nominated 


b | 
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by Fabius, who was then with an army in Tuſcany, 
and the Senate was afraid he would not appoint Cur- 
ſor, becauſe there was an enmity betwixt them, they 
ſent two of their body to wait upon Fabius, and de- 
fire he would lay aſide all private reſentment and con- 
firm their choice for the ſake of the public : which he 
did out of regard to his. country, though it was plain 
from many circumſtances that it was much againſt his. 
inclinations. An example which ought to be followed 
by all who would be eſteemed good Citizens. 


CHAP. XLII. 


When an enemy ſeems guilty of any remarkable error, 
it ought at firſt to be ſuſpected as an arlifice, 


ULVIUS being left with the command of the 
Roman army in Tuſcany, during the abſence of 
the Conſul, who was gone to aſſiſt in the celebration 
of ſome ceremonies at Rome, the Tuſcans endeavour- 
ed to draw him into an ambuſh they had laid for him 
near his own camp : for which purpoſe, they ſent our 
ſome of their Soldiers, diſguiſed like Herdſmen with 
droves of cattle, who paſſed not only in fight of the 
Roman camp, but almoſt cloſe by the entrenchments, 
But the General ſuſpecting they would not have had 
the boldneſs to have taken ſo unuſual a ſtep, if it had 
not been to draw him into ſome ſnare, acted with ſuch 
circumſpection that he diſcovered their deſign and 
defeated it. _— 
Hence we may obſerve, that a General ought to 
take great care to avoid being deceived by what? may 
look like a palpable error in an enemy, and to ſuſ- 
pect there is ſome artifice at the bottom; for it is not 
* reaſonable to imagine, that people can be ſo raſh and 
imprudent. But the hopes of victory often dazzle 
men in ſuch a manner, that they cannot diſcern the 
danger that is concealed under theſe appearances, and 
therefore run blindly upon their deſtruction. 
9 The Gauls having defeated the Romans upon the 
banks of the Allia, marched directly to Rome; and 
1 | finding 
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finding all the Gates not only open, but unguarded, 
continued under arms all that day and the night fol- 
fowing before they would enter the City, apprehending 
ſome ſnare was laid for them; as they could not prevail 
upon themſelves to believe the Romans would ever 
have abandoned their laſt reſource in ſo fooliſh and 
cowardly a manner. In the year 1508, when the F lo- 
rentines laid ſiege to Piſa, Alphonſo del Mutolo, an 
inhabitant of that City bring priſoner in their camp, 
promiſed, if they would tet him at liberty, that he 
would deliver up one of the gates of the town into 
their hands : upon which they releaſed him, but after- 
wards, when he came to the camp (as he often did) to 
treat more particularly about the matter with certain 
deputies appointed for that purpoſe, he did not do it 
privately, but in an pen manner, and always attended 
by ſeveral other Citizens, whom he deſired to with- 
draw when he entered into any converſation with the 
deputies. From which behaviour, they might very 
well have doubted of his ſincerity ; becauſe, if he had 
really deſigned to fulfil his engagement, he would 
have acted with more privacy. But the Florentines 
were ſo eager to get poſſeſſion of the City that they 
raſhly confided in "bis promiſe, and advancing at a 
certain hour to take poſſeſſion of one of the gates ac- 
cording to his appointment, they mer with fuch a 
reception that they loſt many of their officers and a 
great number of private men, to their great mortifica- 
tion and diſgrace (*). 


CHAP. XLIX. 


That a Republic cught frequently to make new Lows 
ard Proviſions for the preſervation of its Liberties : 
and how Q. Fabius obtained the name of Maximus. 


Have ſaid before that new diſorders of one kind 
w or other muſt neceſſarily happen very often in a 
great Commonwealth, which require new remedics ; 


() Cee chap. XVIII. of this book. 


and 
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and that the more dangerous they are, the greater 
need they have of a ſkilful Phyſician. Now though 
we read of many ftrange and unexpected accidents 
and diſorders, in the Hiſtories of all States, we ſhall 
find ſtill more and ſtrange: in that of the Roman Re- 
public, than perhaps in any other. For the confirma- 
tion of which, we may quote the conſpiracy wherein 
all the married women of Rome had engaged to 
murder their huſbands ; ſome of whom they actually 
poiſoned, and had Prepared materials to diſpatch the 
reſt. Another inſtance of the fame kind, was the con- 
ſpiracy formed by the Bacchanals, and diſcovered in 
the time of the Macedonian war : for ſo many thou- 
ſands both of men and women were concerned in it, 
that it muft probably have overturned the State, if it 
had not been diſcovered id time, and molt of the 
offenders put to death, according to the cuſtom of the 
Romans, Who made no ſcruple of puniſhing a multi- 
tude at once upon ſuch occaſions. And if other 
proofs were wanting to ſhew the power, the authority, 
and magnanimity of that Republic, it might fully ap- 
pear from their puniſhing ſuch numbers of delinquents 
at one time. Thus they ſometimes condemned a 
whole Legion, ſometimes all the inhabitants of a City 
to death; and ſometimes not only baniſned eight or 
then thouſand people at a time, but impo! ed ſuch 
conditions upon them as are difficult to be borne by a 
ſingle man, much more by ſo many. In this manner 
they treated the remainder of the army that eſcaped 

with their lives from the battle of Cannæ : for they 
baniſhed them all to Sicily, where they were forbidden 
either to live in any town, or to eat their meat any 
otherwiſe than ſtanding. But the moſt remarkable 
of all their executions was the decimation of their 
forces; that is, when they put every tenth man to 
death by lot quite through an army : and certainly 
no way can be deviſed that could be more juſt, or 
ſtrike a greater terror into a multitude ; becaule when 
the deliquency is general, and no certain author or 
ringleader can be GS vpon, is is impoſlible to pu- 
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niſh them all; and to puniſh one part only and ſpare 
the other, would be hard upon thoſe that ſuffered, and 
encourage thoſe that did not to offend another time. 
The women therefore, who deſigned to have poi- 
ſoned their huſbands, and the Bacchanals were pu- 
niſhed as they deſerved : and though ſuch maladies 
have very bad effects in a Commonweath, yet they 
are not mortal; becauſe they are generally diſcovered 
before it is too late to remedy them. But that is not 
the caſe with regard to thoſe that affect the State : 
for they are ſeldom diſcovered in time, except by 
very able Phyſicians, and even then, if not treated 
with great prudence and care, commonly end in the 
ruin of the Government : of which we have a remark- 
able inſtance in Livy. The Romans having been 
very liberal in granting the freedom of their City to 
ſtrangers, they grew ſo numerous at laſt, and had 
ſuch a weight in the public Councils, that rhe Go- 
vernment began to vary from its uſual courſe ; new 
men being employed, and different meaſures purſued 
from what had been cuſtomary before. But Quin- 
tus Fabius being aware of this when he was Cen- 
| for, and foreſeeing the miſchievous effects that muſt 
enſue from it, took care to prevent them in time, 
by reducing all the new Citizens into four tribes ; 
that ſo when their influence was contracted in ſuch 
a manner, they might not have it in their power to 
overturn the ancient conſtitution of the Republic. 
A piece of ſervice ſo grateful to his Countrymen, 
that they conferred upon him the ſurname of Maximus. 
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